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ROYAL | Fe, 


IS THE 


Best Baking Powder 





The Official Government Reports: 


The United States Government, after elaborate tests, 
reports the Royat Bakinc Powner to be of greater leav- 
ening strength than any other. (Audletin 13, Ag. 
Dep., p. 599.) 

The Canadian Official Tests, recently made, show 
the Royat Baxinc Powper highest of all in leavening 
(Bulletin 10, p. 16, [Inland Rev. Dep.) 

In practical use, theretore, the Roya, Bakinc Powper 
goes further, makes purer and more perfect food than 
any other. 


strength. 


Government Chemists Certify: 


“The Royal Baking Powder is composed of pure and whole- 
some ingredients. It does not contain either alum or phosphates, or 


Epwarp G. Love, Pu. D.” 


“The Royal Baking Powder is undoubtedly the purest and most 
reliable baking powder offered to the public. 


* Henry A. Mort, M.D., Pu.D.” 


“The Royal Baking Powder is purest in quality and highest in 
strength of any baking pane of which I have knowledge. 
“Ww. Mc Siisons, Pu. D.” 


other injurious substances, 


Actual tests show the Royal Baking Powder to be 
27 per cent. stronger than any other brand on the 
market. If another baking powder is forced upon 


you by the grocer, see that you are charged the corre- 
spondingly lower price. 





A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘UNCLE REMUS.” 


ON THE PLANTATION. 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 
tions by E. W. KEMBLE, and Portrait of the Author, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


With numerous illustra- 


12mo. 
The announcement of a new volume by Joel Chandler 
Harris will be welcomed by the host of readers who have 
found unlimited entertainment in the chronicles of Uncle 
Remus. On the Plantation abounds in stirring incidents, 
and init the author presents a graphic picture of certain 
phases of Southern life which have not appeared in his 
books before. There are also some new examples of the 


BRER RABBIT PREACTIES. folk-lore of the Negroes which became classic when pre- 
sented to the public in the pages of Uncle Remus. 

This charming book has been elaborately illustrated by Mr. E. W. Kemble, whose 
thorough familiarity with Southern types is well known to the reading public. The book 


is uniform with Uncle Remus, and contains in all twenty-three illustrations, 
Al eo Al TR Ny 
ELINE VERE. 
By Louis CoUPERUS. 
duction by EDMUND GOSSE. 


Translated from the Dutch by J.T. GREIN. With an intro- 
Holland Fiction Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


“Most careful in its details of description, most picturesque in its coloring.’’— 
Boston Post. 

‘A vivacious and skillful performance, giving an evidently faithful picture of society 
and evincing the art of a true story-teller.”—Philadelphia Telegraph. 

“The dénouvement is tragical, thrilling and picturesque.”—New York World. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT AND ASSYRIA. 


By G. MASPERO, late Director of Archeology in Egypt, and Member of the Institute 
of France. Translated by ALICE Morton. With 188 Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘“Only a writer who had distinguished himself as a student of Egyptian and Assyrian 
antiquities could have produced this work, which has none of the features of a modern 
book of travels in the East, but is an attempt to deal with ancient life as if one had - been 
a contemporary with the people whose civilization and social usages are very largely re- 
stored.”’— Boston Herald. 


LATEST ISSUES IN APPLETONS’ TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY. 


AMETHYST: The Story of a Beauty. 


By CHRISTABEL K, COLERIDGE. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


THE STORY OF PHILIP METHUEN. 


H. NEEDELL, author of ‘‘Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter,” etc. 12mo. 


By Mrs. J. 
Paper. 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 1,3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


LONG MANS, GREEN & €0.’S NEWBOOKS 


_ ryN = " | 
THE MARBOT MEMOTRS. 
AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION. 
THE MEMOIRS OF THE BARON DE MARBOT. 
Late Lieutenant-General in the French Army. 
Translated from the French by ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In two 
Volumes, Demy 8vo, 940 pages, with two Portraits and Maps. $6.00. 

*,* “These volumes are another of the innumerable works which illustrate the great epic of war that fills 
the first years of the present century, and we do not hesitate to say that they are inferior to none of the series 
in animation, veracity, and interest. Few books of our time have acquired so great and immediate a 
popularity. The personal side of General Marbot’s narrative is its most striking and interesting part; and the 
many weil-chosen anecdotes he recounts, in a simple and natural manner, place clearly before us the living 
images of Napoleon in his tent, his camp, and his closet, of the company of his ennobled marshals, and of the 
Grand Army. ’—Edinburgh Review, January, 1892. 


A NEW POETICAL WORK BY THE LATE EARL OF LYTTON. 


MARAH. 


By OWEN MEREDITH. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, $1.50. 

“ According to the preface, the poet’s idea was to keep a consecutive gamut of the deepest and highest 
feeling, ane the preface is justified by the book. The volume runs the whole scale of the emotional chord of 
love, and runs it with extraordinary insight and dexterity. he world has lost in Lord Lytton 
a very real poet.”—Saturday Review. 

“The wealth of imagination, the opulence of the poet’s vocabulary, and the art with which he vivifies his 
own weird impressions, affect the reader almost equally. . Marah is a volume of true and often noble poetry, 
and must add to the well-earned fame of the author of * Lucile.’”—New York Tribune. 5 

“It is one of the most remarkable volumes of verse we have had submitted to us for some time. 
Remarkable because characteristic. They revealtheman, .. . ‘the felicities of thought and dainty phrase 
contained in the volume are amongst the daintiest Owen Meredith has given us.’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


THE WORLD AS THE SUBJECT OF , THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ISAAC 
REDEMPTION. WILLIAMS, B.D,, 


Bampton Lectu res for iSes. steel Lec 4 Palhow sinh Ween al Gebatig Oithaen tin 
tures delivered before the University o ford; Author of several of the * Tracts 
S_terd. F for the Times.”’ 
By Hen. and Rev. W. H. FREMANTLE, M.A., Canon 
of Canterbury and Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
With an Introduction by Richard T. Ely, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Economy at Johns Hopkins 
Pp. xx-444.  8vo, $2.00 net. 


Edited by his brother-in-law, the Ven. Sir GEORGE 
PREVOST, late Archdeacon of Gloucester, as throw- 
ing further light on the History of the Oxford Move- 
ment. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

University. 

“T am glad to have an opportunity to commend 
heartily and unreservedly this book. Its general pe- 
rusal by those who call themselves Christians in Eng- 
lish-speaking lands, especially those of wealth and 
culture, would tend to produce a new reformation 
more glorious than that, of the sixteenth century, and 
with this reformation—indeed as an essential part of 
it—would come all reforms needed in our entire social 
structure.”—Evtract from Introduction. 


MR. W.J. HENDERSON’S NEW BOOK. 


PRELUDES AND STUDIES. 


Musical Themes of the Day. 
By W. J. HENDERSON, Author of “ The Story of Mu- 
sic.” 12mo, cloth extra, gilt top, $1.25. 


_ “We get here and there fresh and vivid glimpses 
into the characters of men like Keble, Newman, Pu- 
sey, Hurrell, Froude and Samuel Wilberforce : . 

men whose personalities will always interest 
who were in any degree their contemporaries. 


NEW BOOK BY A. K. H. B. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF §T, AN- 
DREWS. 

September 1865 to September 1890, 
By the Author of “The Recreations of a Country 
Parson.” Two volumes. 8vo. 
Vol. I. 1865-1878. Second Edition. 
Vol. Il. [In preparation. 


those 
—Times. 


$3.00. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


PROVIDENT SAVING! 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK. 


Seventeenth Annual Statement for the Year Ending December 31st, 891 


$1,640,468 : 
1,105,410 
387,916 
1,084,791 
463,538 
621,252 


653,262 


PIE PROMO Y TIOUIATS 5 6.5. oinns cow snscuccesseedeees . 
Total Expenses of Management 
Gross Assets......... : 


$16,200,605 
69,676,446 


00 
00 


Capital $100,000. 
(In the above liabilities are included death claims not due and ubpaid $79,519.67, 


The net assets and net liabilities are obtained by reckoning these claims as paid, and 
deducting their amount from both the gross assets and the total liabilities given 
above.) 


ACTUAL RESULTS. 


The Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 
OF NEW YORK 

Paid to January ist, 1892, for Death Claims to beneficiaries under 
its Renewable Term Policies, the sum of................ mini 

At a total cost for premiums of 

The ordinary whole-life premiums would have been 38 

Percentage of cost in Provident Savings................ pais apislasers 57 
Or, in other words, the same premiums, if paid for ordinary life insurance would 

have secured to the claimants $f , 100,088.00 only, instead of $3,008,- 

171.00 which was paid to them by the PROVIDENT SAVINCS. 

COMMENT IS UNNECESSARY! 


$3,008,171 
200,815 
549,134 

36 


00 
50 


THE CRISIS IN MORALS 


An Examination of Rational Ethics in the Light of 
Modern Science. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


JAMES 
7. 
BIXBY 


“One of the strongest contentions that has ever been made against 
the Spencerian doctrine of conduct. Never, to our knowledge, have 
‘The Data of Ethics’ been subjected to so searching a criticism, 
with such keen discernment and such rigorous logic.”’— Beacon. 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE 
DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE 
LIFE 


A new edition (the 14th), with new supplementary 
chapter. Royal 8vo. $3.50; half calf, $6.00. 

THE SOURCES OF CONSOLATION IN HUMAN LIFE. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


WILLIAM 
R. 


ALGER 


i6mo. 





“The questions which he handles are all living. 
Even the purely historical lectures which he has 
grouped together under the general head of * The Ev- 
olution of Piano Music,’ are informed with freshness 
and contemporaneous interest by the manner which 
he has chosen for their treatment. . . . 
cluding chapter of the book is an essay designed to 
win appreciation for Schumann, . .. and is the 
gem of the book both in thought and e«pression.”’— 
New York Tribune. 


LONGMANS,GREEN & CO., 


he con- . 





“The charm of this volume is in just these brief 
glimpses of distinguished men about whom we wish 
to know more. A great many of the celebrities of 
England flit unexpectedly in and out of these pages 
as they came and went in real life, and Dr. Boyd sets 
down about each one what was the most significant 
act or witty saying during the visit. . . . here is 
hardly a prominent man in England during the last 
half-century of whom one does not have a momentary 
photograph.’’— Boston Herald. 


15 East 16th Street, New York 


THE POETRY OF THE ORIENT. 16mo. $1.50. 
THE SOLITUDES OF NATURE AND OF MAN. I6mo. 
THE FRIENDSHIPS OF WOMEN. 16mo. $1.50. 


‘THY KINGDOM COME 


Ten Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, Preached at King’s 
Chapel. 16mo. Cloth. $1.00, 
“A most thoughtful, reverential, and spiritual treatise of the subject 
of prayer, . . beautifully redolent of the spirit of true grace and 
feeling.’ —Boston Times. 


$1.50. 


FOOTE 


SERMONS 


12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

“Agrave and elevated treatment of the spiritual life, in which the 
moral law is never left out of sight and the Christian never parts com- 
pany with the philosopher.”—Liferary World, 

REASON IN RELIGION. 1I6mo. $1.50. 

WAYS OF THE SPIRIT, AND OTHER EssSAYSs. 16mo. 

HOURS WITH GERMAN CLASSICS. S8vo. $2.50. 

MARTIN LUTHER, AND OTHER Essays. 12mo. $2.00. 





FREDERIC 
H. 
HEDGE 


$1.50. 





POSITIVE RELIGION 


Essays, Fragments, and Hints. 16mo. 

HEBREW MEN AND TIMES. 16mo. $1.50. 

OuR LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN THEOLOGY. 16mo. $1.25. 

CHRISTIAN HISTORY IN ITS THREE GREAT PERIODS. 3 
vols. 16mo. $3.75. 


JOSEPH 
H. 
ALLEN 


Cloth. 


$1.25. 





Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS 


BOSTON 
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THE WIND OF MARCH. 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


Up from the sea the wild north wind is blowing 
Under the sky’s gray arch; 

Smiling, I watch the shaken elm-boughs, knowing 
It is the wind of March. 


The stormy farewell of a passing season 
Leaving, however rude 

Or sad in painful recollection, reason 
For reverent gratitude. 


Welcome to weary hearts its harsh forewarning 
Of light and warmth to come, 

The longed-for joy of Nature’s Easter morning, 
The earth arisen in bloom! 


In the loud tumult winter’s strength is breaking; 
T listen to the sound, 

As to a voice of resurrection, waking 
To life the dead, cold ground. 


Between these gusts, to the soft lapse I hearken 
Of rivulets on their way; 

I see these tossed and naked tree-tops darken 
With the fresh leaves of May. 


This roar of storm, this sky so gray and lowering 
Invite the airs of Spring, 

A warmer sunshine over fields of flowering, 
The bluebird’s song and wing. 


Closely behind, the Gulf’s warm breezes follow 
This northern hurricane, 

And, borrie thereon, the bobolink and swallow 
Shall visit us again. 


And in green wood-paths, in the kine-fed pasture, 
And by the whispering rills, ¥ 

Shall flowers repeat the lesson of the Master, 
Taught on his Syrian hills. 


Blow, then, wild wind! thy roar shall end in singing, 
Thy chill in blossoming; 

Come, like Bethesda’s troubling angel, bringing 
The healing of the Spring. 

NEWBURYPORT, MASS., March 4th, 1892. 
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EASTER. 


BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON. 





EASTER, smile o’ the year! 

Bringer of music and flowers! 
Easter, whose skies are clear 

With spring days’ lengthened hours! 
What shall we say that is new? 

What shall we sing that is old? 
Sermon or sonnet or chant 

Gilding refinéd gold. 


Yet, O Brightness returned, 
Well may I glorify thee! 
Never the world again 
Sunless and chill shall I see. 
Quickened from clay, the reed 
Springs to the glow above; 
Up from my heart has leaped 
The shining lily of love. 


Peal, O carillon, peal 

Every change to be heard! 
Sing in the chapel, choir! 
* Trill in your meadow, bird! 





Thou who kneelest in church 
(Thy thought from earth apart) 
My Easter Offering, love,— 
To the altar of thy heart! 
New YorK Ciry. 
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THE KING’S TOUCH. | 





BY JULIA C. R. DORR, 


“THE King’s touch—there is magic in it! 
When the early dawn in the east is red, 
And I hear the song of the lark and linnet, 
I will rise like a wraith from my sleepless bed. 


“Then wrapped in a cloak of hodden gray 

I will steal like a shadow over the hills, 
And down where the pendulous willows sway, 
- And the rich, ripe grape its scent distills— 


‘Till I reach the edge of the forest wide; 
And there will I bide, where the still shades are, 
Till the King and his huntsmen forth do ride, 
And the sweet wild horn rings out afar. 


“T will wait and listen until I see 
The nodding plumes of the merry men, 
And the glancing pennants floating free, 
A gleam of light in the lonely glen. 


“Then lone in the dust at his royal feet, 

I will kneel for the touch of his healing hand. 
Perchance he will give ere I entreat; 

Before I cry pe may understand! 


‘“‘The King’s proud Leech will be there, I trow— 
A wise old man with a reverent air— 

And the laughing courtiers, row on row; 
Yet not unto them will I make my prayer. 


“otis the King, the King, who will know it all. 
His eye will discover the wound concealed; 

He will bend to hear me before I call. 
Whom the King touches shall be healed!’ 


Was the maiden cured? Ah, none can tell! 
She was dust and ashes long ago, 

With the proud young king and his leech as well, 
And the smiling courtiers, row on row. 


But whether the dawn in the east be red, 
Or whether the stars bloom out afield, 
This truth remaineth, tho myths lie dead : 
‘“‘Whom the King touches shall be healed!” 


RUTLAND, VT. 
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EASTER. 





BY THOMAS M. CLARK, D.D., LL.D., 
BISHOP OF RHODE ISLAND. 


LiFE is the keynote of the Easter festival. Everything 
which has in it the principle of growth is certain sooner 
or later to die. It is merely a question of time. The 
flower that comes up in the morning may perish before 
the sun goes down; the oak battles with the storms of 
centuries, but in the end the oak must perish. 

It is also true that where the element of life exists we 
find the germ of a perpetuated existence. The fragile 
plant produces a seed by means of which the stock is re- 
produced indefinitely. Not only so, but death becomes 
the condition of life; the seed itself must perish in order 
to produce the plant. All this has its analogy in the 
spiritual world. 

The Savior speaks of life and resurrection as if they 
were the same thing, and declares that the life which 
comes from him is continuous and eternal. The resur- 
rection is no more a miracle than birth and life; neither 
of these processes is explicable by any law that we com- 
prehend. 

When Jesus stood by the tomb of Lazarus he said to 
Martha: ‘‘Thy brother shall rise again”; and to this she 
replied: ‘‘I know that he shall rise again in the resurrec- 
tion at the last day.” Who but the Som of God would 
have dared to say in response to this: ‘‘I am the resur- 





rection and the life; he that believeth in me, tho he were 
dead, yet shall he live?” A few months afterward he 


| demonstrated the truth of this declaration by re-appear- 


ing himself on earth, after he had been dead and buried. 

I assume that, if any great occurrence in the past can 
be satisfactorily proved, itis this. And if Christ was 
indeed the resurrection and the life, how it changes the 
character and meaning of our present existence! To in- 
numerable multitudes this earthly life is only a dull rou- - 
tine of working, and eating, and drinking, and sleeping; 
the same thing over and over again, with nothing to re- 
lieve the monotony, nothing to lighten the burden, noth- 
ing to bring sunshine into the heart, nothing to accom- 
plish, but just to keep soul and body together after some 
poor fashion, until the old weather-beaten hulk is broken 
up and goes to pieces. And if this is all, you may well 
ask: ‘‘ Why was I ever called into being? If I had never 
been, I should never have been conscious of any loss, 
and I do not see that I have gained much by coming into 
being! Iam only a part of a great, grinding, groaning 
machine, which I had no hand in making; I have no in- 
terest in what that machine produces; I have to keep on 
working for the benefit of those who never do any work 
themselves; sometimes I have little to eat and little to 
drink and not much clothing for my back. Whatisthere 
for me worth living for?” 

Not much, if this mortal life is the all and ends all. 
The experiences of this world are inscrutable and hard 
to reconcile with impartial justice, unless it be true that 
when a man dies he shall live again. In Christ we have 
the most positive assurance that we shall live again; and 
so this weary routine may be converted into a discipline, 
leading us on and upward all the time, until we reach a 
world where there is no more servile labor, no more 
hunger, and no more thirst, and no more weeping. 

You may have inherited very little, perhaps nothing of 
this world’s goods; but you are heir of immortality, and, 
if you are in Christ, a partaker of his nature, you pos- 
sess all things—all that is abiding and eternal. 

Then again, what a stimulus this faith in immortality 
must give to all those higher pursuits which enlist the 
mental forces and help to enlarge the boundaries of our 
knowledge and penetrate the mysteries of the universe, 
and open to our vision the marvelous fields of art and 
science! IfIam liable at any moment to be struck out 
of being and so all my labors and acquirements go for 
nothing, what inducement have I to trouble myself with 
matters which, in a very short time, will cease to con- 
cern me forever? But if you feel assured that the study 
which is suspended temporarily may be resumed with a 
clearer vision and a more translucent atmosphere and a 
deeper insight than was possible here on earth; that the 
art to which your life has been devoted may be prosecuted 
in a world where the hues of the rainbow and the rich 
coloring of the sunset sky will furnish the material for 
the pictures which you paint, and the work which you 
model shall be copied from the forms of those who have 
crowned the mercy seat, and the temple of the New 
Jerusalem give you the pattern by which you are to 
build, and the music of the spheres furnishes the harmony 
of the strains that you are destined to call into being— 
what an incentive to the student, the philosopher and 
the artist to put forth his best strength here» below, in 
order that he may be the better prepared to’ enter upon 
the grander pursuits of eternity! 

The revelation of another wor!d solves the mystery 
of death. This is the one thing from which we all 
shrink, and the one thing from which none of us can 
escape. But why should we shrink from it, if we believe 
that it is the entrance to a higher and more abundant 
life? And when the faithful die, why should we clothe 
ourselves in sable weeds, and speak with bated breath, 
and toll the mournful knell, and sing the melancholy 
dirge, and go sorrowing all the day long? This Easter 
festival brings us into communion with the departed, 
not as those who are dead but as those who are still liv- 
ing. The Church militant to-day joins hands with the 
Church triumphant. The gatesswing open, and, standing 
here in the earthly porch, we look out upon the eternal 
temple and hear the anthems of the redeemed, as they 
float around the great white throne, and join with them 
in singing the praises of the Lamb. They also may pos- 
sibly hear our voices and join with us in our hymns of 
praise. We do not forget them, and we cannot believe 
that they have forgotten us. 

T have now lived to see not less than fourscore Easter 
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days. Very few are left who started with me in the 
race. For the most part, the old familiar voices are 
silentnow. There issomething sad in the solitude of old 
age; but if we will persist in living, we must take the 
consequences. It is not of necessity depressing to know 
that we are old, and it does not seem to bring the end 
much nearer to our apprehension, altho we are certain 
that it cannot be far off. It isa period of life that has its 
eompensations. : 
“ The flash of youthful life is past and gone; 
Not as of yore} 
Earth's joys abound; bui I am left alone 
Still more and more, 
As one by one the little sparks go out 
From this world’s stubble, that lies round about. 
*“ One hope remains, and that, as others fade, 
Grows brighter still 
As shadows lengthen o’er this earthly glade, 
And up the hill 
We higher mount toward the final Home, 
To which in God’s good time we hope to come.” 
PROVIDENCE, R, I. 
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THE THINGS ABOVE. 
AN EASTER THOUGHT. 
BY BISHOP ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD, D.D. 














Wuat the Easter season means to a man depends upon 
the man. How fair the world is here, in Southern Cali- 
fornia, these last March days, one cannot know through 
another’s words; one must see it. Very many who are 
here do not see this beauty because they cannot. ‘‘In 
this world,” says an old German proverb, ‘‘ the eye sees 
what it brings capacity for seeing.” 

Not a few, looking over the green plains and the grass- 
crowned hills. say only this: ‘‘There never was such a 
pasture.” It is what the stock raiser sees. A little child 
I saw yesterday stoop down and pull away the tall grass 
with his chubby hands and gaze with delight on some 
tiny pink flowers that were hidden away near the 
ground. He had learned by some happy chance where 
they grew, and was unconsciously forming the habit of 
looking for beautiful things. Happy for him if he keep 
on Jooking for the most beautiful and for the best things! 
He will find them everywhere, and they will lift him up 
to higher things, seen only by the inner sense. 

A man buried in mere business cannot see what is in 
Easter beauties as*he cannot understand, or so much as 
hear, resurrection songs. To one who gauges life by 
mere money the noblest resurrection anthem ever sung 
would only be a disagreeable noise. Waiting one even- 
ing for a delayed train at Lynchburg, Va., a middle-aged 
Philadelphian said to me: ‘‘I am a slave to my business.” 
What aslave he is! What can Easter signify to him? 
He cannot be “risen with Christ” for he is ‘seeking 
mere things”—earthly things. His master is one—even 
his money-making; he cannot so much as understand 
St. Paul’s words: ‘‘If ye then be risen with Christ seek 
those things which are above.” 

He has set his “affections on things on the earth.” 
Solomon said: ‘‘ As he thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 
And a better man than Solomon, Robert South, said: 
** No man ever went to Heaven whose heart did not go 
there before him.” 

The Divine Man said: ‘‘ Where your treasure is there 
will your heart be also.” Slavery to business, money 
loving, hurts religion more than all that men call unbe- 
lief. Jesus, who knew what was in man, denounced 
mere money-getting as blocking men’s way to Heaven 
more than he did what we call crimes. He said: “ It is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than 
for.a rich man to enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” 
Why did he say such terrible things? Because they were 
true. When the heart is full of the love of mere things 
—any things, it cannot love God; cannot do what St. 
Paul enjoins, ‘“‘set the affections on things above.” 
‘‘ Things” in such a connection Paul knew to be an awk- 
ward word; things are not above, but below. 

It is not difficuit to find out what a man’s ruling love 
is not by asking him, but by observing him. If 
brought to face the question he might readily answer 
that he loves most what he ought to love most—God, 
duty, purity. For very shame he could hardly tell the 
truth. But observe him, and judgment is easy. He 
loves most what he most strives for; what he gives his 
time and energy—himself—for. If he be a “slave to his 
business ” then he most loves his business; his affections 
are set upon mere things—earthly things. What alow 
love it is! 

In Atlanta a Methodist in name once said toa friend 
of mine: ‘‘I do not mix my religion and my business.” 
He was a pagan, pure and simple, tho he counted him- 
self a Christian; had been, by a worldly-wise preacher, 
made a steward; a man zealous, after a fashion, for his 
church, which to him was a sort of Sunday club, re- 
spectable in itself, giving ‘‘standing ” in the community. 
He was not a hypocrite; he knew too little of religion to 
suspect that for him to do business in an unchristian 
way was clear proof that he had absolutely nothing in 
common with Christ Jesus. When men talk of ‘“‘seek- 
ing those things which are above” they are apt to think 
of a home in Heaven and begin to sing of ‘‘ A home over 
there.” Not so Paul; he was writing wo men here—of 
duty here and now. Loving God, loving man, doing 

duty, we are not only seeking but finding the things 


which are above; ‘‘ things” he had tosay—but really not 
things at all, but high living—living in a Christlike 
way. 

Los ANGELES, CAL, 
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AN EASTER FOR THE SOUL. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


AmMonG all the bright Sabbaths of the round year, the 
brightest is that which commemorates the most thrilling 
fact in the history of the human race—Christ’s triumph 
over the power of death and thegrave. Easter bells ring 
from church towers; Easter flowers make the house of 
God fragrant; and Easter hymns are pitched to the most 
jubilant key. All this is very beautiful and inspiring; 
but there are multitudes of people who profess and call 
themselves Christians who need something more than 
flowers or songs or Easter sermons. Their daily lives 
are not very joyous or vigorous; it is a gasping for 
breath rather than a growth in grace. There is not 
much bloom or fragrance in their religion. Their spir- 
itual pulse is low; their spiritual joys are about as few 
and scanty as sunshiny days are in Alaska. The most 
that they can honestly say for themselves is: ‘‘ Well, I 
think that I was converted some time ago, and Iam a 
member of the Church, and I hope that I am a Chris- 
tian.” They are like the conies, *‘a feeble folk ’—with 
little muscle in their faith, little ring in their devotion, 
and little power in their influence on those arofind them. 
What these people need to have is a genuine Easter for 
their souls. 

1. The Easter message to them is: ‘‘ If ye be risen witb 
Christ, seek those things which are above, where Christ 
is. Set your mind on things above, and not on things 
of the earth.” We seldom get better things than we seek 
for; and you, my good friends, may be grubbing away— 
like Bunyan’s man with his muck-rake—among the 

straws and rubbish, while there is a crown in the air 
above you. What you need is first to look higher, and 
then strive to live higher. Set your mind on something 
better than merely getting on in the world, and aim at 
getting up, which is infinitely more important. Adding 
dollar to dollar in your income, or adding room to room 
in your dwelling, or round to round in the ladder of so- 
cial promotion, is not the true mark of the prize for a 
Christian. There is a loftier realm of spiritual life—of 
which the risen Christ is the center—that you should 
strive to rise into. This need not make you a visionary 
or a sentimentalist, or any less a practical, every-day 
Christian. You may make these every-day duties in 
your business, in your shop or study, in your home or 
elsewhere, the stages in your climb upward toward Jesus 
Christ. Dr. Maclaren has wisely said that “‘no man is 
so well able to perform the smallest duties here, or to 
bear the passing trouble of this world of illusion and 
change, as he towhom everything on earth is dwarfed by 
the eternity beyond asa hut is dwarfed beside a palace— 
and is great because it is like a little window a foot 
square through which infinite depths of sky with all their 
stars shine in upon him.” So you may make your every- 
day duties—even the simplest and the plainest—to be 
the rounds in that ladder by which you attain to “ the 
things above.” 

2. In order to attain this higher and stronger and 
sweeter and really happier life, you must honestly desire 
to possessit. Sick and tired of being what you are, you 
must yearn for something better; and this must voice 
itself in prayer. Probably you have done but little 
praying—especially in secret, and what you have done 
has been from the throat and not from the heart. If you 
want to be lifted into the warm, pure atmosphere of 
fellowship with Christ you must use the wings of fervent 
prayer. Lay hold of the promises of divine strength. 
There is a prodigious lift in the prayer of faith. When 
I once kneeled beside Spurgeon at his family altar and 
heard him pour forth a most wonderful prayer I dis- 
covered one of the secrets of his power. He was laying 
hold of God with what the old Scotch doorkeeper 
called ‘* close grups.” Then, my friend, seek those things 
that are above, strive in fervent prayer after them; 
and you may be sure that the risen Christ will manifest 
himself to you as he did to his disciples in the evening of 
that Easter Sabbath in Jerusalem. 

8. As you look searchingly into your own heart, you 
will probably find that a great many besetting sins have 
found house-room there. A cleaning and clearing out 
is necessary if you would have the Master dwell there. 
You must make a fresh surrender of your heart to that 
loving Lord, and that will amount to a reconversion. 
Peter got such a reconversion, and what a different man 
it made of him! No more bragging and cowardly skulk- 
ing now! Peter, after his baptism of the Holy Spirit at 
Pentecost, was as superior to the Peter in Pilate’s court- 
yard as an athlete is toasickly child. He had indeed 
risen into Christ—into a close and vital and victorious 
union with his Lord. It was a prodigious lift that 
hoisted the sleeper in Gethsemane and the coward of 
Pilate’s court up into the heroic thunderer whose sin- 
gle sermon converted three thousand souls. Oh, if this 
Easter season could see a thorough reconversion and re- 
consecration of God’s people, what a Pentecostal power 
our churches would attain! What a new liberality in 
giving and new zeal in working! What a new revelation 














of the risen Christ to an ungodly world; for assuretlly 





that world never will be converted by men and women 
who are gasping for life themselves. Even such a 
soldier of Christ as Charles G. Firney confessed that he 
sometimes found that his preaching had no power to 
awaken or convert souls; he seemed to be firing only 
blank cartridges. When he put himself into close con- 
nection with Jesus Cbrist and sought a fresh baptism, 
the currents of spiritual power flowed again mighty and 
irresistible. On a certain morning Dr. Horace Bushnell 


told his wife that he had had a revelation made to him. 


When asked what it was, he replied: ‘* The Gospel.” He 
said that the glorious core-truth of the Gospel had 
broken upon him as an inspiration from Heaven; he had 
got a spirit-illuminated conception of Jesus Christ. From 
that time onward he rose from doubts and partial 
glimpses into a freeness and fullness of communion 
‘with God such as he had never enjoyed before. 
Something similar to this in kind—tho not in full de- 
gree—has happened to tens of thousands of Christ’s 
people. They have realized their low estate and begun 
to ‘‘ seek the things that are above.” Instead of grieving 
and thwarting the Holy Spirit, they have prayed to be 
filled with the Holy Spirit and have sought a fresh bap- 
tism. Instead of leaving their Christian lives in the 
condition of yonder cathedral up on Lafayette Avenuc 
—where for twenty years there has been a mere founda 
tion and no edifice on it—they have laid hold of ** build- 
ing themselves up on their holy faith, in the love of God.” 
They have added to their faith, courage, meekness, tem- 
perance, patience and the other graces that beautify the 
Christian, A happy and a glorious Easter will this one 
be to all of us who get a new vision of the risen Christ, 
and prostrate ourselves in humble adoration at his feet 
and cry out ‘‘ Rabboni, Rabboni!’ Then shall we set 
our hearts—lifted into a new atmosphere—on things 
above and reach an actual higher life. We sball know 
more of what it is to live by Christ, in Christ, for Christ, 
and with Christ, till we reach the marvelous light 
around the throne in glory. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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“HE DESCENDED INTO HELL.” 


BY EDWARD W,. GILMAN, D.D. 











THE return of Easter directs our thoughts to the glory 
of the resurrection; but in the light and radiance of the 
perfect day we are not apt to dwell upon the interval be- 
tween the hour of our Savior’s death and the morning 
when he rose from the dead. Indeed, this period of our 
Lord’s life is rather shunned in modern thought and in 
discourses which aim to edify believers. With a single 
exception, I do not remember to have ever heard it 
touched upon in public discourse. The Apostle Peter 
had something to say about it on the day of Pentecost 
and in his first Epistle; but Tdo not recall any sermon 
upon it in collections of modern date. 

We cannot, however, avoid the reverent inquiry, From 
what did our Lord rise? Where was he, among whom, 
in what condition, while his body hung lifeless upon the 
cross, and after it had been laid away in the sepulcher? 
One clause of the Apostles’ Creed, following exactly the 
language of the Scriptures, rehearses unceasingly the 
fact that ‘“‘he rose from the dcad”; and some words 
which fell from his own lips, as well as things said by his 
disciples, help us to grope our way along the shadowy 
paths of the under world; but must it forever be regarded 
as a dark, obscure period, of no importance in the Chris- 
tian system, and, at least, unable to minister to spiritual 
strength and consolation? 

There is another clause in the same creed which has 
had a curious history, and whose right to a place ‘in the 
statement of our beliefs has been repeatedly challenged. 
Every one familiar with the American Book of Common 
Prayer has noticed the rubric which gives permission 
either to omit the clause, ‘‘ he descended into Hell,” or to 
substitute for it the equivalent words, ‘‘ he went into the 
place of departed spirits.” In Bishop White’s Prayer 
Book of 1785 the clause had been omitted altogether, 
and its restoration to the Creed in connection with this 
rubric was part of the compromise which led the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York to recognize the Episco- 
pal Church in the United States. In amendments which 
have been proposed of late years. but not yet adopted by 
the Church, the alternative form is allowed, while the 
permission to omit the clause entirely is withdrawn. 

In the Standards of the Presbyterian Church, the 
Apostles’ Creed is given in full, but with an explanatory 
note as follows: ‘‘He descended into Hell; i. e., con- 
tinued in the state of the dead, and under the power of 
death, until the third day.” 

The use of this Creed as a matter of ritual in Presby- 
terian and Congregational churches, is comparatively 
modern and of slow growth. In St. Peter’s Church 
(Presbyterian) in Rochester, N. Y., it was introduced as 
a part of the baptismal and communion service in 1855, 
and a few years later the Orange Valley Church, in New 
Jersey, also adopted it. Other churches have followed 
this example, some of them substituting the word Hades 
for Hell, and others omitting this particular clause alto- 
gether. 

It is well known that this Article is not found in the 
earliest form of the Apostles’ Creed, and that it appeared 
for the first time in the fifth century. There is also an 
occasional variation of phraseology. Sometimes the 
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Latin form is ad inferna, ‘‘to the lower regions”; at 
others, ad inferos, “‘ to the people of the lower world.” 
In the Greek version, hades may be used, or katotera, a 
word borrowedfrom Ephesians 4: 9,‘‘the lower parts of 
the earth.” But the prejudice against the Article in 
modern times is probably due less to critical objections 
and its late origin, than to other causes, among which is 
the ambiguity,of the word “hell,” which in modern 
usage, both in profave and Christian speech, has come to 
denote almost always the abode of lost spirits. Modern 
scholarship, as shown in the Revised Version of the 
Bible, fully justifies the substitution of another word, 
and in the phrase ‘he descended into Hades,” no such 
ambiguity is found. 

It is not necessary in a creed statement to assign the 
reasons which account for the descensus, or to show 
what was accomplished in the world of spirits; and as 
the Scriptures leave us in no doubt of the fact that our 
Lord went to the place of departed spirits, there seems to 
be no good reason why we should suppress that fact when 
we rehearse the other salient facts of his human experi- 
ence. Forthere was something in that experience which 
is not hinted at when we simply state that he ‘‘ was dead 
and buried ”; and his resurrection from the dead means a 
great deal more than the reviving of his body. He had 
not been slumbering; he did not wake; there is nothing 
to suggest to us a period of unconsciousness; he is never 
represented in the Scriptures as rising from the grave or 
the sepulcher. He rose from the dead, whatever that 
may mean; and when we ask whatit means, we find that 
the dead (ton nekron), means always the assembly or 
company of dead men. So the resurrection of Christ 
was his coming back to earth from among them. He 
had not been in solitude, but with a great multitude. 

This accords with the statements which he made to 
his disciples from time to time, and which become more 
significant as we put them side byside. One of his 
early utterances, obscure when first spoken and not 
altogether free from obscurity now, was his prediction 
that as Jonah was three days and nights in the whale’s 
belly, so the Son of Man should be three days and nights 
‘*in the heart of the earth,” in which he seems to adapt 
his speech to the common idea of a subterranean dwelling 
for disembodied souls. Awhile after he spoke to them 
of the time when the Son of Man should be risen from 
the dead and set them questioning, one with another, 
what he meant by rising again from the dead. Still 
later, he told them that in his Father’s house there were 
many mansions, and that he was going away to prepare 
a place for them and was coming back again. Then, 
after his resurrection, he told Mary Magdalene that he 
had not yet ascended to his Father; and on that eventful 
Friday he had made the most remarkable promise to a 
dying man: “ To-day shalt thou be with me in Para- 
dise.” Putting together these five sayings of the Mas- 
ter, need we fora moment hesitate to affirm that after 
his death and before his resurrection ‘‘ he went into the 
place of departed spirits ”’? 

But this is not all. The forty days gave abundant 
opportunity for the Master to expound to his disciples 
the things which were written about him in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and so under his tuition, no less than under 
the Spirit’s guidance, the Apostle Peter preached and 
wrote concerning the descensus; first in his Pentecostal 
sermon that here was the fulfillment of that obscure pre- 
diction which David had written in the sixteenth Psalm, 
that Christ’s soul was not left in Hades and that his 
body did not see corruption, and then in his first Epistle 
telling how our Lord, having been put to death in the 
flesh but quickened in spirit, went first to spirits in prison 
and then went to Heaven. 

It does not weaken the force of this argument that 
Paul afterward quoted the sixteenth Psalm at Antioch 
without referring to Hades, or that Peter’s allusion to 
the long-suffering of God in the days of Noah has sorely 
puzzled the commentators; but having positive assur- 
auce that our Lord went from Calvary to Paradise on 
the sixth day of one week and came back on the first day 
of the week following to the body which had been dead 
and buried and had not seen corruption, it is helpful and 
wonderfully significant to see how the underlying 
thought in Peter’s Epistle runs in perfect parallelism 
with the Creed, so that we might even conjecture that 
this part of it wasculled from his letter. The coincidence 
is best seen by putting the two passages side by side, as 

follows: 


THE CREED. ' THE EPISTLE. 
Suffered under Pontius Pi- | 3:18, Christ also hath once 
late; suffered, being put to death 
Was crucified, dead, and! _ in the flesh. 
buried; 3:19, he went and preached 


He descended into Hell, 
(Or, He went into the place 
of departed spirits, ) 


unto the spirits in prison. 
(4: 6, the Gospel was preached 
also to them that are 


dead.) 
The third day He rose from | 3; 21, by the resurrection of 
' the dead; Jesus Christ. 
He ascended into Heaven: 22, who is gone into Heaven, 
And sitteth on the right} and is on the right hand of 
hand of God the Father| God. 


Almighty; 
From thence He shall come} 4: 5, him that is ready to 
come to. judge the quick| judge the quick and the 
and the dead. dead. 








mation our Lord made after being set free from the 
limitations of the flesh; but we cannot believe that he 
who had so much to say to his disciples spent those 
hours and days in solitude and silence. It cannot be that 
no communication fell from his lips to instruct and en- 
lighten the malefactor who followed him to Paradise. It 
is impossible that Moses and Elijah, who six months be- 
fore had talked with him on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion about the decease which he was to accomplish at 
Jerusalem, had nothing more to hear or to say after the 
consummation. An event had taken place of immense 
importance to the kingdom of the dead, as well as the 
kingdom of the living; and the fulfillment in him of all 
the prophecies of the Old Testament was a fact to be 
proclaimed in the under world as well as among all the 
nations of the earth. 

Questions arise which we cannot solve relating to the 
mystery of the three days, but there is something com- 
forting and helpful in the facts which are known; and 
we may well putdown any prejudices which have checked 
our utterance in the past,and with unfaltering voice, 
and with agreat multitudeof believers, affirm our belief 
that ‘‘He suffered under Pontius Pilate; was crucified, 
dead and buried; He descended into Hades; the third 
day he rose again from the dead; He ascended into 
Heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty; from thence He shall come to judge the quick 
and the degd.” 


New York City, 
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THE EMPTY GRAVE. 


BY A. J. F. BEHRENDS, D.D. 











THE significance of Easter is in the unanimous and 
emphatic testimony of Christendom to the reality of the 
supernatural in the history of redemption. All discord- 
ant voices blend in the jubilant confession that the power 
of death was broken by Jesus Christ. So much is beyond 
all possible dispute. Upon that one miracle the Church 
of God builds her hope. : 
It is equally plain that this faith was not a post-apos- 
tolic afterthought. It was not a doctrinal accretion or 
expansion. The ingenious theory that the Nicene sym- 
bol marks the ascendency of Greek speculation over ap- 
ostolic simplicity cannot be applied to the anomalousand 
stupendous fact of the resurrection of our Lord. This is 
the germinal idea of the earliest faith. Its first confes- 
sion was as clear and uumistakable as its latest. There 
is not a trace of its gradual development from a hazy im- 
pression into a definite conviction. No critical recon- 
struction of the New Testament documents has been able 
to eliminate it. It comes out of the fiercest crucible just 
as it wentin. It is possible to{trace a development in the 
apostolic estimate of the person of our Lord. The affir- 
mation of his essential Deity is clearer and more definite in 
John than it is in James or in Peter or in Paul; and for 
the maintenance of this article of the Christian 
creed, the genuineness and the apostolic authority of the 
fourth Gospel are questions of the first critical impor- 
tance. John takes a step here in advance of all who had 
preceded him. But the case is wholly different with the 
fact of our Lord’s resurrection. This remains as the 
precipitate of each and every document. Every gospel 
and every epistle must be discredited and rejected to 
eliminate this fact from the earliest creed. If Paul be- 
lieved anything, he believed aud preached that Christ 
had risen from the grave. He does not attempt to prove 
it; he assumes it as beyond reasonable dispute. He does 
not make this the end of his argument; he always begins 
with it. He testifies that the fact preceded his recogni- 
tion of it; for he had received it, tho it was confirmed to 
him by special revelation. That the first Christian dis- 
ciples firmly believed in the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
is confessedly beyond all possible cavil. Bain freely 
admitted it, and honestly confessed that he did not 
know what to make of it. Theories of swoon, of fraud, 
and of vision have succeeded each other; but they leave 
the problem just where they found it. The fact explains 
the faith; the faith can be accounted for in no other 
way. Ifthe primitive faith was the product of an un- 
conscious hallucination, we are face to face with an 
enigma in mental life more insoluble than is involved in 
any doctrine of miracles. The recognition of our Lord’s 
resurrection is a confession of the supernatural and of 
the miraculous in human history; but the denial of that 
resurrection is an impeachment of the sober thought, 
and the moral honesty, and the magnificent testimony 
of Christendom, through more than eighteen centuries 
of criticism and challenge. 
The Lord is risen! The stupendous fact is affirmed; 
its philosophy is not attempted. The reticence of the 
New Testament on the how of the resurrection, is as re- 
markable as its emphatic testimony to the fact of the 
resurrection. Thegrave was empty, and the body was 
never recovered. Had it been recovered by friend or 
foe, the secret could not have been kept. It is clear, 
therefore, that the empty grave means more than our 
Lord’s survival of death. Immortality and resurrection 
are not synonymous. The first concerns the soul, the 
second concerns the body. So much is certain, if lan- 
guage be not misleading, that the resurrection of Christ 
eoncerns primarily the relation of his body to death. It 
involved an operation upon the material organism which 


sepulcher; and such an operation upon it that not even 


a handful of ashes was left in the rocky tomb. It was 
absorbed, transfigured, and finally translated. 
The records warrant, and even compel, another 


affirmation. The resurrection of our Lord was an oper- 

ation upon his body, the body of his earthly tenantry; 

but the operation did not issue in the resumption of that 

body. Resurrection was not reanimation. Jesus did 

not resume his former work. His disciples did not fol- 

low him, asthey had done. -The method of his revela- 
tion changed. Jt was no less convincing, but it was 
different. It appealed to sight and touch; but while 
Mary was not permitted to apply the tests, Thomas was 
held back in awe from availing himself of them. The 
body was the same, and yet not thesame; and the differ- 
ence was so marked that it was impossible to revive the 
former fellowship. It is clear, therefore, that while we 
may empty the resurrection of Christ of its meaning, by 
denying that it was primarily an operation upon his 
earthly body, we may also affirm too much and more 
than we are warranted in affirming, when we endeavor 
to make definite the process of the operation and its 
abiding results. The disappearance of the earthly body 
does not imply its resumption. The facts are incompati- 
ble with such a notion. It doesimply its absorption, its 
transfiguration, and its eternal exaltation, as the pledge 
of a completed redemption, and as the type to which the 
bodies of believers are to be conformed. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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HOW OUR LORD AUTHENTICATED HIS RES- 
URRECTION. 


BY PROF. THOMAS G. APPLE, D.D. 











THE disciples of Christ were liable to fall into one or 

the other of two errors in apprehending the mystery of 

his resurrection. There was danger, on the one hand, 

that they would conceive of his resurrection as merely a 

return to his former manner of life. They shared with 

the Jews in their expectation that the Messiah would set 

up an outward worldly kingdom here on earth, which 

would be an everlasting kingdom, and all that the Savior 
had taught them did not entirely efface this expectation 

from their minds. What more natural, then, than to 
think that if he arose from the dead it would be in order 

to carry out and finish such a purpose? As yet they 

grasped but vaguely and partially the significance of his 

atoning death. It still seemed to them,in some sense, 

a defeat. So it was regarded by his enemies, and the 
disciples were not prepared to make answer to their 

boasting. But now when on the third day rumors began 
to spread that his body had disappeared mysteriously 
from the sepulcher there was a turnin the scales. Those 
enemies were discomfited, and the disciples began to 
be encouraged. Whatif, after all, the Savior, after hav- 
ing suffered death for some wise purpose, would come 
back and realize all the promises in relation to his king- 
dom? Todo that he would only need to show himself to 
the world, take up his unfinished work where he had 
laid it down, and now carry it forward to completion. 
But this would require no transformation on his part; 
all that was needed was that he should live and work as 
he had done before, only now with much more effect. 

What method, now, did our Savior employ in order to 
guard them against this error? How did he educate them 
into a quite different view of his resurrection? Let us 
see. His first appearance was to Mary Magdalene. The 
narrative informs us that when she came to recognize 
him she pressed forward to greet and worship him in the 
way she was accustomed to do before his resurrection. 
The affection contained in that word, Mary, as spoken 
by the Savior, seemed to invite such greeting and wor- 
ship; but now there fell upon her ears those mysterious 
words: ‘‘Touch me not, for I am not yet ascended to my 
Father!” Whatever other explanations may be given of 
these words, this certainly is one, if not the main one, 
that Christ wished to teach her that the old manner of 
communion was now at an end, and that a spiritual 
communion through the Holy Spirit must take its place. 
The same lesson is taught by his other appearances, in 
that he surrounded them with an air of mystery, as in 
the case of his entering the room when the deors were 
closed for fear of the Jews, and of his vanishing from 
the sight of the two disciples with whom he walked on 
the way to Emmaus. 

We must bear in mind that the resurrection was an en- 
tirely new thing for the disciples. They knew of resto- 
rations to life, as in the case of Lazarus; but of the glori- 
fication of the natural, of a spiritual body, of a being 
living in another state and yet appearing in a natural 
form, all this was as yet a hidden mystery tothem. The 
only way to convey a conception of such a state of being 
was to make it appear mysterious, something above their 
natural comprehension. And this is precisely what our 
Savior did; he inspired them with a feeling of awe. 

But there was a liability, also, of falling into the oppo- 
site error of spiritualizing away his real humanity, and 
making the form of his appearance an illusion, With 
the idea of a life for the soul after death they were fa- 
miliar. The idea of ghosts has prevailed in allages. A 
ghost is merely a spirit assuming for the time an outward 
appearance, a form which is unreal. They might now 
suppose that their Lord still lived in the spirit world and 








It is not indeed given to us to know just what procla- 
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yet not believe in the resurrection of the body. This 
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seems to have actually been the case, for Christ on one 


occasion assured them that it was not a ghost that ap- 
peared to them. ‘‘ Handle me and.see,” he said; ‘‘ fora 
ghost hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have.” And 
what else could he have meant to teach them when he 
ate with them on the shore of the lake? They had seen 
him, he had invited Thomas to touch him, but now he 
gave them still greater evidence of the reality. of his bod- 
ily existence in eating with them. This, of course, is a 
mystery which no one can explain, but it has significance 
for the object in view; it was a lesson in the education of 
their faith; it assured them that his resurrection included 
his whole person, body and soul, humanity and divinity. 

We see from this how difficult the problem was; for 
while he was cautioning them against one error, the 
very means he used for this purpose might serve to lead 
them directly into the opposite error. If he had made 
free to converse with them, and especially to eat with 
them, when he first arose they might have become con- 
firmed in their notion that he had merely come back 
to his former mode of life; and if he had cautioned them 
against this error after they had learned to regard him 
as having undergone a spiritual transformation they 
might have carried this idea so far as to lose sight alto- 
gether of his real humanity. To teach both such oppo- 
site, tho not contradictory, truths at the same time was 
the difficult problem he had to solve. 

His resurrection was a transcendence of the state of 
being in which Christ existed while living on earth, an 
existence within the sphere of time and space, into a 
spiritual and eternal world. His resurrection was 
also a resurrection of his whole theanthropic person 
in the union of his divinity and humanity, including 
on the human side, body, soul and spirit. His divinity, 
as such, it is true, underwent no change, but in its 
relation to his humanity it did; that is to say, the 
unity in his whole person, human and divine, was lifted 
up and glorified in his victory over death and Hades. 
The main point to be observed here is, not only that his 
body was raised from the dead, but that his entire hu- 
manity continued in union with his divinity, so that it 
became filled with all the fullness of his divinity in a 
degree in which this was not possible before. If his 
humanity was the organ for his divinity while on earth, 
so it continued to be such organ in a higher, glorified 
state of being. Here we meet the incomprehensible 
mystery of the possibilities of humanity, in that it can 
be so expanded and lifted up into the bosom of the God- 
head as to become an adequate organ for his divinity in 
his exalted state of glorification. Who can set limits to 
this elevation of Christ’s humanity? But while we can- 
not comprehend the mystery, yet we can apprehend it by 
faith, and experience its power; for all believers are par- 
takers of his gloritied human life, represented by eating 
his flesh and drinking his blood; and through this union 
with his glorified humanity they become partakers also 
of the divine nature, as we are told by St. Peter. There 
are those who regard this idea of mystical union with 
Christ as pantheistic; but it is just this that saves us 
from pantheism. To be united to the essence of God 
immediately and directly would be pantheism, would 
make man God, and such union was possible only to the 
Son of God in his incarnation; but Christ here also is the 
true Mediator, in that he mediates the divine nature to 
us through his humanity. So in the new Christian sense 
‘* we are his offspring,” as St. Paul said to the Athenians; 
and adoption to be ‘‘ sons of God” is not a merely exter- 
nal transaction, as coming into an inheritance by a legal 
form; but it means that Christians are joined in a real 
life-union with Christ, and thus God is their Abba, 
Father. 

The two errors in reference to the resurrection of 
Christ point to two corresponding errors in regard to the 
view we take of Christianity. 

The one error regards Christianity in a purely humani- 
tarian sense, as a religion human only, and designed to 
elevate the human race on the plane of its old Adamic 
life. It contains, indeed, divine influence, as God . influ- 
ences all men; it is a purer and better religion of this sort 
than other world religions, but as to its essence it does 
not transcend our natural human life. It cultivates and 
refines this life, and so it is regarded by some as the re- 
ligion of culture. But ofa radical change, such as our 
Savior refers to in his discourse to Nicodemus, a verita- 
ble new birth, it is utterly ignorant. Christianizing the 
nations means, according to this view, merely humaniz- 
ing them; hence, Christianity is to work out its con- 
summation in a kingdom on earth. The view of this 
kingdom, tho much elevated above that of the Jews, is 
yet essentially Jewish. Through the instrumentalities 
of wise governments and education, the world is to be 
righted and made to be a paradise for man. 

But there is in this application another error, also, 
which corresponds to the hyper-spiritualistic error in 
reference to the resurrection of Christ. It makes Chris- 
tianity a ghostly religion, just as that error made Christ 
a ghost after his resurrection. It regards Christianity 
as a pure spiritual power’ hovering over humanity, but 
never coming into true organic union with humanity. 
Religion, it says, is a matter that pertains only to the 

soul, not also to the body; it affects our religious sensi- 
bilities, but does not enter into our whole being; it is 
something apart and distinct from business and trade; it 
simply prepares man for a spiritual existence called 





Heaven after this life, and does not, in any sense, make a 
heaven here on earth. 
May we not say that this purely spiritual view of re- 
ligion, or rather this view of religion as being only 
spiritual, has had much to do in begetting the opposite 
error? Men need a human as well asa divine Savior, 
and they need a human as well as a divine religion. 
They seek for a religion that enters into and sanctifies 
our whole nature, that lays hold of our earthly relations, 
that humanizes as well as spiritualizes, that brings new 
life and harmony and peace here in our earthly estate, as 
well as promises a Heaven hereafter. 

This error is,perhaps,more subtle than the other, because 
it poses as being highly spiritual. It speaks of spiritual 
food,while it cares not whether men have natural food to 
satisfy their wants. No matter what he lacks here on earth, 
if Ouly he has a prospect of Heaven hereafter. True, 
Christ did say: ‘‘ Labor not for the meat which perish- 
eth”; but yet he made bread to satisfy their hunger, and 
he did say to Satan: ‘‘ Man shall not live by bread alone”; 
but we must not overlook the word ‘‘alone.” Men say, 
We want a religion that will feed the hungry and clothe 
the naked, a religion that will come down to our toil and 
sorrow, and go with us into the workshop and counting- 
room, as well as into the church, that will shed its light 
equally in the lowly cabin and in the princely palace, 
that will make all mankind akin, and find some sense in 
which all are on equality. Such humanitarian religion 
we need, a religion that does not lose sight of the lowly 
Nazarene, the friend of publicans and sinners, in the in- 
effable glory of the exalted Savior. And this precisely 
is the religion we have in Christianity. Our Lord, altho 
he was King of kings after his resurrection, to whom all 
power in Heaven and on earth was given, yet did not 
despise his human form, nor seek to hide the marks of 
his shameful death. Nay, those marks of his wounds 
have become diamonds in his crown of rejoicing, stars 
that shine forth to sin-laden men in the night of our sor- 
rowing life. They are the testimonials of his sympathy 
with all who suffer on earth. 

The great lesson for us to learn is to avoid these two 
polar errors. They are essentially the old Ebionism and 
Gnosticism over again which first attacked Christianity. 
Christianity is essentially a new creation. It comes to 
form a new race under the last Adam and tocreate a new 
heaven and a new earth; so it is divine as Christ was 
divine. Christianity, however, enters organically into 
the old creation of which the first Adam was the head, it 
penetrates our whole earthly life and estate, it is truly 
and intensely human as Christ our Lord is more deeply 
and truly human thanany other man; for he is the Son 
of Man. Unite these twoconceptions and we get such a 
conception of the Christian religion as will present it in 
its true nature. The key to this right conception is a 
proper conception of the person of Christ. He is the re- 
vealer, in his own divine-human person, of the deepest 
mysteries of God and of man; he is the central object of 
our faith, and he is the center of all our knowledge of 
God and man. Through his resurrection he brought life 
and immortality to light. 

From the above consideration of the appearances of 
Christ after his resurrection, we learn that they were de- 
signed, not so much to beget faith in his disciples, but 
rather to guard a faith in his person already started in 
germ from errors, and thus to aid in nourishing it to its 
full development. An important lesson on this subject 
of evidence of his resurrection may be found in the fact 
that in his walk with his two disciples on their way to 
Emmaus he did not make his appearance to them the 
first evidence, but turned their attention to the Old 
Testament Scriptures, beginning with Moses and the 
prophets, in order to show them that the deepest evidence 
of the resurrection is to be found in its internal necessity 
in the person and work of Christ, ‘‘ ought not Christ to 
have suffered and done all these things?” etc.; and only 
then did he give them a glimpse of his presence to the 
natural sight, as tho such evidence to the natural senses 
was designed merely to help a weakness in their 
faith which should never show itself. Because they 
depended on such evidence Christ rebuked them 
as fools and slow of heart. He who has found 
Christ as his satisfying portion, the life of his life, his 
Redeemer from sin and death, will not need any natural, 
tangible evidence to convince him that Christ still lives. 
** Whom not having seen we love,” says St. Peter, speak- 
ing for those who had never seen Christ in the flesh. 
Then, the fact that he’ never revealed himself to his 
enemies, so far as we know, teaches us that those who 
believe not Moses and the prophets, 7. e., the revelation 
that has been made through all the ages, will not believe 
tho one rose from the dead. And this starts the inquiry 
whether even the appearances vouchsafed to his disciples 
did not result from an opening of their spiritual sight 
to the vision of the Lord rather than from his coming 
into the sphere of time and space to be seen by the nat- 
uraleye. Wesay it starts this inquiry, for we do not as- 
sert that such is the case; but we may learn even from 
the inquiry, what is the truth, that an apprehension of 
the nowglorified Christ by faith is far more to the be- 
liever than any sight by the sense, or any argument 
based upon the mere natural reason. ‘‘ Flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it to you, but my Father which is in 
Heaven.” 2 
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CHRIST IN THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 


BY THE REV, ALBERT WALKLEY,. 








“‘ AND in Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord; who was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, Born of the Virgin Mary, 
Suffered under Pontius Pilate, Was crucified, dead, and 
buried.” 

Our purpose is not so much to comment on each sep- 
arate clause as to get at the thought underlying all. The 
Apostles’ Creed is not the product of either bigotry or 
metaphysics. It is the outgrowth of the sanctified 
common sense of the Church and of the desire to point 
the way along which religious thought is to travel, 
However the Creed may have been used it is not its pur- 
pose to hamper, but to help reason. It is a chart based 
on experiment and experience. It has also some regard 
for the life less manifest, less able than the intellectual 
life to give itself form in language—the deep heart life. 
In this Creed we mark a protest in the interest of our 
humanity in two things especially. First, fast hold is 
laid upon the humanity of our Lord. Herein is a protest 
against those who thought the human body too vile a 
thing for contact with the divine. But the Christ of the 
Creed is very man; it yields not a jot in this regard. 
**Conceived, born, suffered, crucified, dead, buried”— 
all, and to their full, of the experiences of our human 
life. 

But, second, this humanity of the Christ, real and in 
history, has this deep purpose in it, it brings ‘‘ God the 
Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and earth,” into 
very earnest, real and close relation with man. Every 
step in the Creed draws Creator and creature into closer 
relationship—Redeemer and redeemed, Father and 
child. And inthis the Creed deals in no figurative or 
poetic language, but in language which, in a feeble way, 
expresses an intellectual and spiritual reality—a fact, 
nota theory. The faith of the Creed answers the deep- 
est needs of human life. For it leaves us not with the 
starry hosts of Heaven, profound as they may be, to 
learn of God and of his relation to man. These might in- 
spire the reason, but leave the heart cold, and its long- 
ings unheeded. 

The Creed teaches that the relation of God and man 
is the most intimate possible. And its language, instead 
of being the least exaggerated, perhaps does not reach 
to the full hights and depths of the fact. What language 
can fully express Emmanuel? But how does the Creed 
try to express it? It makes us feel that our Christianity 
finds its center and life in a great fact. That fact is 
this, that the relationship of God to man has been fully 
expressed and wrought out in the life of one man— 
Christ Jesus. And this relationship:for its setting forth 
begins at the birth and not at any future period in the 
life of the Christ. We are made to feel. that all depends 
on one fact. With its acceptance all is. seen clear. 

Thus the Creed distinguishes Christianity on the one 
hand from the religion of Nature, so-called, and on the 
other from the religion of prophets. It is the religion 
of the revelation of God in terms of our humanity. It 
does not despise either, but of course it supersedes the 
intimations of Nature regarding God and his relation to 
man, sothat there is no violation of language or of fact 
in speaking of Christianity as supernatural. The voice 
heard in Christianity is not that of a prophet telling 
about God, but of God speaking for himself. In Chris- 
tianity, we, so to speak, hear, see, feel God. 

How close can God come? Can he come into full, 
deep relationship with man? It is a daring question; 
but the Church has dared to answer it. He can, he has, 
he does. The human mind and heart pressed hard the 
question, How deep will God go? As far as as love will 
go, was the general answer. ‘‘God is love.” How far 
is that? asked the longing heart as it pressed the question 
home. It means, (is the daring answer of the Creed as 
it tells the story of the religion of the revelation), into 
sympathy, through experience, with us in birth, in toil, 
in suffering, in death. There is, therefore, in the 
litany’s prayer: ‘‘ By the mystery of thy holy Incarna- 
tion, by thy holy nativity and circumcision, . . . by 
thy cross and passion,” a prayer which voices the deep- 
est relation of God to man, 

All this is anthropomorphic, is the current superficial 
criticism. Indeed, and has any one discovered anything 
that in a true sense is other than anthropomorphic? If 
one means that Christianity or the Creed teaches that 
God has hands and feet he is to be passed by. There is, 
however, a most real sense in which, to our everlasting 
gratitude, Christianity is anthropomorphic. God has 
expressed himself in human terms, made himself known 
to man in the only way open to both. Whatever man 
knows he knows in human ways and human terms, 
whether it be a grain of sand or our God and Savior. A 
God outside human thought, for whom there is no ex- 
pression in human language, no place in human life, and 
who is not actually in human life and in human lan- 
guage, is, so far as man is concerned, no God at all; he 
is nothing, and not as God ought to be, Allin all. The 
trouble with some of the objections to the Christian doc- 
trine is that they limit God, they empty him of content, 
until he becomes the most abstract of beings, the abstract 
of all abstractions, absolutely Nothing. The Creed aims 
to show the real content of God; not that it seeks to 
exhaust God, but it shows what that content must be. 





It protests against the attempt of metaphysics to degrade 
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the God-idea from the Allin all. It will allow no part 
of his universe to be closed to him; all is open to him. 

By no single word is Jesus taken out of the ranks of 
humanity. Yet by every word is he made to express 
God’s relation to man mh the terms of that humanity. 
And there is no contradiction here if God is allin all. If 
the poor understanding finds difficulty it is because it 
seeks greatness not in relationship but in the want of it; 
it sees the Infinite in infinite distance, not infinite close- 
ness. The real infinite is he whose relationships are in- 
finite, not he who is enthroned at an infinitedistance as 
empty abstraction. 

This clause of the Creed, then, is in the interest of our 
humanity, both as to its worth and as to God’s near re- 
lationship to it. It gives real worth and weight to our 
prayers. We pray to our Creator and thank him for life 
and light and air and the products of Mother Earth, and 
supplicate for their continuance. We pray to our Father 
and praise him for his watchful and tender care, and 
petition for his guidance. Wecome toGod as set forth 
in the religion of the revelation and praise him vhat 
in his love he drew near us in simple ways and terms, 
that in him we find God all in all to us, even to deepest 

sorrow, and that in the work of redemption ‘‘he first 
loved us.” This is the daring faith. 

BRIGHTON, MASS. 
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CHRIST IN HIS KINGDOM. 
BY NORMAN FOX, D.D. 











TE earlier conception of the Messianic kingdom was 
that of a Jewish empire. The promise was given to 
David that if his sons should walk in his ways, his 
dynasty would stand secure. But first Solomon and 
then succeeding princes left the right path, till the favor 
of Jehovah was withdrawn and the nation was carried 
away captive. 

But in the day of calamity there came the cheering 
assurance that in after times there should arise a new 
Prince of the Davidic line who should reign in righteous- 
ness and the fear of God, and, exalted by Jehovah, 
should subdue earth’s proudest empires, extending his 
dominion over all lands. Later teachers and poets took 
up the strain, declaring that in the days of this Messiah, 
the anointed Prince, the earth should be miraculously 
prolific‘and there should be no barren ground, that there 
should be no disease nor pain nor sadness. To the Jews, 
the expected ‘‘ kingdom of Heaven” was not a kingdom 
in Heaven but a kingdom on earth under the protection 
of Heaven. As the kingdom of David was a theocracy, 
David ruling merely as viceroy, and Jehovah being the 
real sovereign, so the kingdom of the Messiah was to be 

a ‘kingdom of God,” a kingdom of purity and holiness, 
but a kingdom also of might and splendor, correspond- 
ing to Jehovah’s power. 

And when Israel was groaning under Roman domina- 
tion, there existed the most agonized longing for the ad- 
vent of that ‘‘ Son of David,” who, setting up his throne 
on Mount Zion, should lead forth the warriors of Israel, 
the descendants of David’s mighty men, till the Roman 
Emperor at the west, and the Parthian monarch on the 
east, and all earth’s minor sovereigns should be subju- 
gated and laid under tribute to him who held his court 
in the ancient Jebusite capital. When the Wise Men 
came, declaring that a mysterious star had revealed to 
them the fact of the birth of the expected monarch, not 
only Herod, but ‘all Jerusalem” was “troubled” with 
the profoundest excitement. When the hermit of the 
Judean wilderness lifted up the cry that the long deferred 
vision was now to become a reality, and that the ex- 
pected kingdom was ‘‘at hand,” the whole nation was 
convulsed by the announcement. It was as if through 
the mines of Siberia was carried the tale that there had 
arisen a new prince of some earlier Russian line who 
should drive out the hated Romanoff and rule in clem- 
ency; as if among wretched Irish cotters was passed the 
story that the heir of some ancient Celtic dynasty had 
come, aided by miraculous powers, to expel the Saxon 
and to restore to more than ancient glories the fabled 
splendors of the land of their frantic love. And, tho 
Jesus was but a plain village carpenter, the enthusiasm 
of his followers was not chilled; for they remembered 
that David was but a homely shepherd lad, and Cesar 
might sink as did Saul. 

When devouter Jews like Simeon recalled the glories of 
the reign of David, they would think not so much of his 
brilliant military successes as of the piety and righteous- 
ness which marked his rule. So in looking forward to 
the Messiah’s kingdom their thoughts would dwell prin- 
cipally on the lofty religious character of that era, the 
disappearance of wickedness, the diffusion of godliness 
and purity. But they also, like their more worldly- 
minded compatriots, expected temporal glories in the 
new kingdom, and the disciples were privately much dis- 
turbed on the question how the offices sbould be distrib- 
uted under the new administration. Their idea was that 

Jesus’ kingdom was to be like the great Roman Empire, 

only godly and infinitely more grand. 

It was with cruelly shattered hopes that those men 
with bowed heads plodded painfully out on the road to 

Emmaus. Where now were their glowing visions of 

high offices to be parceled out and splendid provinces 

tobe ruled? The one who they thought was to deliver 


like a moth. But what is this new announcement? He 


has risen from the dead! Then this defeat may be but 
seeming. And he who could burst the bars of death, 
can he not tread down the power of Rome? Now, Lord, 
say they, thou wilt surely restore the rule to Israel. But 
he ascends to Heaven. This, however, only confirms 
their hopes. He has retired, say they, for a little time 
to consult with his Father, and soon, very soon, he will 
return in power and the long expected kingdom shall be 
set up. Thus the Apostles went forth and preached, and 
they waited expecting each day the clearing of the sky 
and the advent of their glorious chieftain at the head of 
the cherubic legions to establish the new empire in 
splendor and in power. 
But the years pass on, and the Lord does not return. 
A great change, moreover, has taken place in the com- 
position of the Church. It has lost its distinctively Isra- 
elitish character, for so many Gentiles have been con- 
verted that the Jewish believers are in a decided minor- 
ity. But these Roman and Greek converts would hardly 
enter into the purely Israelitish conception of the Messi- 
anic era. They would seldom think of Jesus as the Son 
of David but ratheras the Sonof Man. They would have 
not a national but a cosmopolitan conception of his king- 
dom. The idea of Jesus as a political deliverer, the 
meaning which the term Savior had held in Israelitish 
thought from the days of the ancient monarchy (II 
Kings, 13: 5: ‘‘And the Lord gave Israel a Savior so 
that they went out from under the hand of the Syrians”), 
this would not be so prominent in the minds of those who 
had not been oppressed as were the Jews. And when at 
last the Emperor himself was no longer a persecutor of 
the disciples but a professed worshiper of Jesus, there 
would arise an entirely different conception of the deliv- 
erance of Israel. True, when the Roman Empire was 
sinking in the corruptions of national profligacy and be- 
neath the incursions of barbarian hordes whom imag- 
ination pictured as malformed monsters rather than of hu- 
man shape, it is not strange that hermits who had forsak- 
en the cities, as Lot fled from Sodom, should expect the 
Lord to come again in person and make all things new. 
But as social order was restored and the nations, taking 
on new life, started on new careers, the literal and ma- 
terial conceptions of Christ’s reign fell into the back- 
ground, and the kingship of Jesus came to be contem- 
plated as pertaining to the spiritual rather than the po- 
litical sphere. 
In time the idea of a kingdom of Christ on this earth 
faded almost entirely from the minds of the Church. 
His words, ‘“‘ My kingdom is not of this world,” received 
the most literal construction. His throne came to be 
thought of as already set up in Heaven, far away, no one 
pretended to say where. To be with Jesus one must die 
and *‘ go to Heaven” where he dwells. There occasion- 
ally arose an indistinct recollection of something said 
about a resurrection of the body and other future events 
to take place upon the earth; but it may be said that in 
the minds of the Church in general, the doctrine of the 
resurrection faded out into a mere belief in immortality, 
and the kingdom of Heaven was contemplated as having 
practically no connection with this material planet. 
At the present time, however, there is in two distinct 
and separate circles of thought a revival of the idea of a 
reign of Christ on earth. The Premillenarians, for one 
class, are holding conventions and by other methods are 
again calling attention to those passages of Scripture 
which speak of a personal return.of Jesus and the erec- 
tion of the Messiah’s throne on Mount Zion. 
But the effect of their efforts is not great. Few dis- 
sent from their exegesis, for few take the trouble to form 
an opinion as to its correctness, and the reason is not far 
toseek. If it were declared possible that there might be 
within a month a convulsion which would submerge the 
whole American continent the real-estate market would 
be little disturbed so long as there was no probability of 
its actual occurrence. So the question of the Second 
Advent will command little interest, unless there is not 
only a possibility but also some remote probability that 
it will occur atanearly day. If having been delayed now 
for two thousand years it may be deferred for two million 
or two hundred million, if there isno more probability of 
its occurring in eighteen hundred and ninety-two than of 
its not occurring before eighteen hundred million and 
ninety-two, if the possibility that the Lord’s return will 
be in our time is only one in thousands of millions, then 
men will expect to see Christ by dying and going to him 
rathen than by his coming tothem. The doctrine of the 
Second Advent may have an interest for speculative 
theologians, but it will command little attention among 
the people at large till there is shown some remote prob- 
ability that is will occur before very long. And while 
the more cautious Premillenarians do not “set a day,” 
does not the interest they feel in this subject result from 
an esoteric belief that the Lord’s coming in our own 
generation is not only possible but also probable, that his 
personal return is not only certain but also imminent? 
The idea of a kingdom of Christ on earth is active in 
the minds of another class of thinkers, namely, earnest 
men who are interested in social questions and who 
also are optimistic in their disposition. Edward 


Bellamy’s now noted book is as truly “‘ Messianic” in 
character as the writings of the rabbis which declared 
that in the coming day a single grape would yield rivers 





Israel and set up this mighty empire had been crushed 





reproduction of the ‘‘ Every valley shall be exalted and 
every hill be made low, and the crooked shall be made 


straight and the rough places plain, and the glory of the 
Lord shall be revealed and all flesh shall see it together.” 
And the book has been read so widely because #o many 
are able to believe in the speedy coming of “a new 
Heaven and a new earth.” 

For centuries there prevailed in the Church what 
might be termed an evangelical pessimism. This world 
was deemed a “‘ vale of tears,” a ‘‘ wilderness of wo”; 
and it was declared that buf for the hope of a future ex- 
istence it were better man had never been born. The 
doctrine prevailed that this life, taken by itself, was not 
and could not be made “ worth living.” All hopes of 
true enjoyment were based on preparation for ‘‘ another 
and a better world.” 

But within the last two or three decades there has 
been a great change in the current of religious thought. 
The pulpit now says little of eternity; it deals rather 
with the passing time. It speaks not so much of prepa- 
ration for death as of preparedness for life. The idea 
prevails that if the passing time is properly lived the 
coming life will take care of itself; that the best assur- 
ance of a glorious future is a nobler, purer present; 
that while we should pray that all be made happy in a 
future world the great thing now to do is to bend every 
energy to make this present world better; and labors for 
the world’s improvement beget hopes of success in these 
efforts so that to-day the thoughts of multitudes are fixed 
not on a “‘ happy land, far, far away,” but on a new Jeru- 
salem which may soon come down out of Heaven and be 
set up in glory on this present earth. 

What think ye of Christ, the Messiah long awaited,and 
what is to be the nature of his kingdom? Is there indeed 
‘a good time coming,” and when is it to come, and what 
can we do to hasten it? These are questions worthy the 
thought of all earnest men. 

NEw YORE Crry, 
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“THAT'S A RACE QUESTION WITH US.” 


BY BISHOP BENJAMIN TUCKER TANNER, D.D. 





It was at Meridian, Miss., that we entered the Pull- 
man, northward bound. We had, however, to telegraph 
to New Orleans for the berths, as it was out of the ques- 
tion to get the agent at Meridian to consider our appli- 
cation for them in any other light than that of Negro 
impertinence. A word in regard to these Pullmans. 
From the bottom rock of our soul, we say, Thank God 
for Pullman! and in the words of Leigh Hunt: ‘- May 
his tribe increase!” 
Thank God for his invention; and last, but not least, 
thank God for the sense and courage he has to say, 
‘‘ Cleanliness and gentility, not race.” What cultivated 
colored ladies and gentlemen—the former especially, for 
we men, when worse comes to worse, can rough it— 
what these who are often compelled to travel South, 
would do, were it not for the Pullman, the good Lord 
only knows; for travel in such States as Georgia and 
Mississippi, to a refined woman of color, is often horri- 
ble if not Tartarean. 
Less than a year ago, my daughter, Halle Tanner Dil- 
lon, M.D., she who passed the Alabama State Board of 
Medical Examiners, and who, by the way, is the only 
woman who ever did pass it, had occasion to go to Tus- 
kegee as its chosen Resident Physician. A young woman 
unused to the ways of the world as the white South pre- 
sents them to a colored woman, had it not been for a 
Pullman, she would have been compelled to brave the 
smoke of cheap tobacco, the odor of bad whisky, and the 
vulgarity too often common to the ‘‘ Jim Crow car,” 
which the States of Bishop Haygood and Justice Lamar 
put at the disposal of their colored patrons—compelled to 
brave these, have a fight with some rude conductor and 
ruder brakeman, be 
Stormed at with “ rebel yell,” 
Cursed at by lips trained well: 

“Into the jaws of death, 
Into the mouth of Hell,” 
or relinquish the position proffered by the first institu- 
tion of the Black Belt. And all thisin a Christian land, 
the land of her birth and nativity! Mention of the 
names of the two good men and true, above, somehow 
leads to the quotation: 

‘‘The most peculiar and surprising of his other laws is 
that which declares the man infamous who stands neu- 
tral in the time of sedition. It seems he would not have us 
be indifferent and unaffected with the fate of the public 
when our ownconcerns are upon a safe bottom; nor when 
we are in health, be insensible to the distemper and griefs 
of our country. He would have us espouse the better and 
juster cause, and hazard everything in defense of it rather 
than wait in safety to see which side the victory will in- 
cline to.”,—Plutarch’s Solon. 

But all this is largely paraphrastic, and is in no imag- 
inable sense to be regarded as personal. We took our 
pen, not to write of Pullman and his inimitable Sleepers, 
certainly not of the Bishop who for humanity stands as 
a Saul among his white brethren, nor of the erudite 
judge, but rather we took our pen to write of an incident 
in our northward and homeward ride. 

As we have said, we entered the Sleeper at Meridian, 
we must confess, ‘‘in fear and trembling,” to use a 
Paulism; for cases are not entirely wanting where col- 





of wine. That glorious vision isa nineteenth century 
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which are to us in the South as altars of safety, as so 
many cities of refuge. The writer of this at once 
‘turned in”; his companions in tribulation, however, 
absolutely kept v-atch until the wee hours of the morn- 
ing—it was after eleven when we entered—or until they 
imagined themselves beyond the point of assault. In 
the Sleeper were a number of whites. Quite opposite to 
our berth sat two: more earnest or more vivacious talk- 
ers we never recollect hearing. From a word caught 
here and there we discovered the trend of their conver- 
sation to be semi-political or semi-industrial. What led 
to the remark which forms the caption of this article we 
do not know, nor could we be expected; we simply 
caught it as it was to be heard above the hum of the fast 
revolving wheels. Asa matter of fact, we were really 
more impressed by the suddenness of the silence that en- 
sued than by the word itself. ‘‘ Oh, that is a race ques- 
tion with us” acted as a panacea that healed every 
seeming difference between them. It seemed to break 
the cloud in which both were moping, if we are to judge 
from the difference of opinion manifested, to present 
such a glamour as enabled both to see the same thing in 
the same light with the same pair of eyes. There was 
scarcely any more talk between them; certainly none 
that we could dedect on the line that had previously been 
pursued, Why should there be? had not the word that 
proved to be of power been spoken? The Alexandrine 
sword, had it not descended upon the knot? ; 

And so we mused: What is this almighty race ques- 
tion—this cure-all of differences between men, even such 
as the bloody chasm so long open between the North and 
the South—ihis that makes the Republican as the Demo- 
crat, our friends as our foes—this all-forceful race ques- 
tion, that does not interrogate nor suffer itself to be in- 
terrogated? Every other question, social, political or 
religious, is amenable to law, the great law of discussion 
and defense, the law that says: Give an account of thy- 
self. Prove thy footing. Not so, however, this race 
question, The seat of a throne more than regal it has 
usurped—ay, more than divine—and will not suffer itself 
to be questioned in regard to any word it may say and 
act it may do. Its one answer, all right and law to the 
contrary notwithstanding, is: ‘‘ Blood is thicker than 
water.” Nor is there any power to call a court-martial. 

The race question may run counter to the public good. 
‘* A city” and Plutarch again puts us under obligation— 
‘¢a city which is only a collection of families cannot be 
prosperous in the whole unless the families which com- 
pose it be flourishing and prosperous.” Also, Lycurgus 
was ‘sensible that every society has more to apprehend 
from its needy members than from the rich.” But what 
cares the race question for these words of rarest and tru- 
est statesmanship? It hears them only to grow livid 
with rege, only to retort, ‘‘They are the words of a stu- 
pid Boeotian.” 

The fiat of the race question may run counter to mo- 
rality, ay, to that that is common to religion. It may 
even run counter to Christianity, saying to Him who 
when on earth spake as never man spake, and who in 
Heaven is Prince and Savior: ‘‘ Thy word has no author- 
ity in this matter; thy example 1s no precedent here.” 

Sojourner Truth, whose oracles of common sense the 
great Lincoln did not refuse to hear, is said to have asked 
Frederick Douglass, who, with the eloquence peculiar to 
the man and the antebellum days, had pictured the 
slave’s condition as altogether hopeless: ‘‘ Frederick, is 
God dead?” and from this preached a sermon that might 
well fall from the lips of any of the old Hebrew seers, 

No, God is not dead. As ourown Bishop Ward is wont 
to say, ‘‘He sits enthroned, regal and eternal.” He 
neither sleeps nor slumbers; nor does a sparrow fall to 
the ground without his notice. With the faith of our 
fathers and of our race we lift up our eyes to the hill 
whence help cometh; for the hill of God is as “ the hill 
of Bashan, an high hill as the hill of Bashan,” and his 
‘‘chariots are twenty thousand, even thousands of 
angels.” : 

We can stand the situation yet awhile, if God so wills 
it; but our chief fear is for our beloved land, lest it pur- 
sue the wrong so far, the wrong of extortionand murder 
and violence in general, as to cut off all hope of making 
peace with God—peace, short of punishment: ‘But they 
mocked the messengers of God, and despised his words, 
and scoffed at his prophets, until the wrath of the Lord 
arose against his people, till there was no remedy” (II 
Chron. 36: 16). 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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THE UNFORLORN HOPE. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 





In the catalogs of colleges and other societies, it is 
customary to mark with stars the names of those who 
have died. E vivis cesserunt stelligeri was the dignified 
explanation given in the Latin catalogs. Now that 
catalogs are in English, the morte prefix tells its own 
tale; death brings to each name, however humble, its 
own equal distinction, and one such star differeth not 
from another in glory. Lowell has pointed out the 
curious emotions with which the venerable college 
graduate, on hearing of the death of one still older, 
hastens to take down his triennial or quinquennial cata- 
log and puts the starry prefix to the new name. Having 
placed it there, he lingers and counts the list of sur- 








vivors. He conjectures who will be the next to go, and 
has a tinge of impatience at the delay in the record. It 
is like the silent race watched so often by children 
among the sparks in the chimney: ‘‘ There goes the par- 
son and there goes the clerk.” As each one disappears, 
the whole number shrinks; and it is a question of time, 
and of a very little time, when allwillbe gone. There is 
no discharge in that war. 

A yet more interesting document of the same kind is 
that lately printed for a special purpose by Harvard Uni- 
versity, in which the stelligeri are omitted altogether, 
and the survivors stand forth in all their venerable lone- 
liness, class by class. The first impression with which 
even the middle-aged graduate opens this pamphlet will 
be doubtless thatof surprise to see his own name already 
advancing so near the head of the list. Inasmuch as 
every man in his secret heart regards himself as still 
young—except the last year’s graduates, who are revel- 
ing in the conscious antiquity of one-and-twenty—there 
seems to him something unreasonable and bewildering in 
this steady pressure which is sliding him toward page 
first of the inexorable catalog. Heretofore, as he has 
joined in the procession of graduates, on Commencement 
Day, it has not occurred to him that there was any 
valid reason why he should be so much nearer the head 
of the march than formerly; it seems to him that the 
veterans are growing indifferent, that they do not turn 
out as they once did. That it is he and his classmates 
who are now to be the veterans, this does not come home 
to him. Itis certainly one of our most precious privileges, 
and perhaps one of the best arguments for immortality 
this indefeasible sense of youth. Evenif an old man rec- 
ognizes anything as being lost in himself, he never dates 
it back very far; it is but a year or two since he was in 
his prime. Fontenelle, stooping with some difficulty to 
pick up the fan of the Marquise de Lambert, did not sigh 
for the agility of his youth, but for that of his eightieth 
year: ‘‘Ah, pourquoi n’ ai-je pas encore mes quatre- 
vingt ans?” 

Let us suppose that a man counts upon the printed list 
the number of those who graduated earlier than him- 
self and finds just one hundred and sixty-six remaining. 
In other words, he may regard himself as the one hun- 
dredth and sixty-seventh man called for a forlorn hope, 
with certain death at the end of it. But what is the 
number one hundred and sixty-six? It is less than half 
the size of the Freshman class at the same college. Sup- 
pose that one-half of these jubilant Freshmen were 
rapidly struck down by pestilence or by dynamite, each 
of the survivors would feelas if his personal life were so 
insecure as to bescarcely worth a serious thought; and 
yet, because the change is spread over half a century, 
the older man does not mind it. Except at rare mo- 
ments, those one hundred and sixty-six predecessors 
really seemed to him a great many. They appear 
rather a bulwark against fate than a prediction of it. 
They surrounded the younger man as the stalwart 
foster brothers surround the young chief in ‘‘The Fair 
Maid of Perth.” ‘‘ Ring Round him, mysons! Death for 
Hector!” Itis not until they are all struck down that 
Hector flings away his weapons and swims the loch; but 
when these elder graduates are gone, whither shall the 
next one swim? 

Moriturt salutant. We are foolishly over-impressed 
by any concentrated hour of peril, and take no note of 
the courage required to face a danger that comes more 
noiselessly yet more inevitably. The Charge at Balaklava 
will live forever in song; but the feat shrinks almost to 
triviality when we consider the facts. According to 
Kinglake, the Light Brigade took 673 officers and men 
into that charge; they lost but 118 killled and 134 
wounded; the total being 247, or 36.7 per cent. The 
heaviest loss in the German army during the Franco- 
Prussian War occurred in the 16th Infantry (Third 
Westphalian) at Mars La Tour, where it lost-in killed, 
wounded and missing 49.4 per cent. But Colonel Fox 
enumerates no less than 63 Union regiments which lost 
over 50 per cent. in single battles of our Civil War, with- 
out including others where the statistics are incomplete. 
In some of these cases, the bulk of the loss occurred 
within an hour. The ist Minnesota lost at Gettysburg, 
in killed and wounded, 82 per cent. of the number that 
went in; the 141st Pennsylvania lost 75.7 per cent. in the 
same battle; the 101st New York lost 73.8 per cent. at 
Manassas; the 25th Massachusetts lost 70 per cent. at Cold 
Harbor. But the oldest graduates of any college are 
already in the thick of a contest where the assured list 
of killed is 100 per cent.; it is only that the fight takes 
more time. Every day becomes at length an unconscious 
Gettysburg; and if one survives it, another battle awaits, 
always with noiseless gunpowder, for to-morrow and 
to-morrow and to-morrow. 

If we admit, with the most brilliant of French epi- 
grammatists, that old age is in itself a priesthood—“ JI 
n'y a de elle vieillesse que celle qui est patriarchale ou 
sacerdotale”—it does not seem strange that, in the 
muster-out roll of the more ancient graduates, the old- 
est are apt to be clergymen. In their case, at least, the 
hope may be described as being unforlorn. Just now, 
in the Harvard roll, the three senior graduates are of 
this profession, each the sole survivor of his class—the 
Rev. Frederick A. Farley, D.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
(1818) [Dr. Farley has died since this paper was written]; 
the Rev. William N, Furness, D.D., of Philadelphia (1820), 





and the Rev. William Withington, of Washington, D.C. 
(1821). Following the list a little further, we find that of 
the seven oldest, including the above, five are clergy- 
men; and of the nine oldest, five; in each case, a clear 
majority. Three at least of these five are known to all 
their neighbors as men of singular activity and useful- 
ness, the authors of many books or public addresses, and 
still free from the external infirmities of age. Dr. Fur- 
ness at ninety, walks the streets of Philadelphia, with 
the air of a man of fifty or sixty; the Rev. Artemas B. 
Muzzey, in Cambridge, is still erect and active, with hair 
unblanched, in his ninetieth year; the Rev. Dr. A. P. 
Peabody, at eighty-one, is still counted among young 
men for all public service. Surely there is some merit 
in astainless life, when it draws toward its end with such 
wholesome dignity. Can the career of Poe or Baudelaire 
or Guy de Maupassant, viewed solely in its human as 
pects, be held as, on the whole, more satisfactory? 

Personal immortality seems, moreover, to be vindicated 
when the oldest living graduates of any college are thus 
hale and vigorous tothelast. The fact presses home upon 
us also the question in what life really consists. ‘* Who is 
alive,” asked Macready, ‘if the characters in Shakes- 
peare are not?” And Keats heads his list of entities with 
‘things real—as sun, moon, and passages of Shakes- 
peare.” But aman who holds his own against eighty 
years, still fresh and strong and of growing usefulness, is as 
real as Macbeth or Lear, which is saying a great deal. As 
for the fear of death, which is supposed to encumber ad- 
vancing years, itseems to disturb aged men less and less. 
What is one peril more to Sicinius, with the scars of 
fifty-six wounds on his breast? The mere dread of death 
is far less than is supposed; the soldier going into battle 
thinks of wounds and pain, rather than of the mere 
deprivation of life. The late Dr. Walter Channing, one of 
the leading physicians of Boston, who himself lived to 
be ninety, told me that in all his wide experience he had 
never seen any one afraid to die when the last moment 
drew nearer. A story was current in Philadelphia of an 
aged lady, a descendant of Benjamin Franklin, and in- 
heriting so much of his temperament that she always 
said her prayers as she came downstairs in the morning, 
to save time. Being at the point of death at last, one of 
her kindred spoke gently to her, to see if she still lived, 
when she feebly answered: ‘‘Oh! why did you disturb 
me? I was dying so nicely. But we can try again!” 
The next time she remained undisturbed and was suc- 
cessful. Surely we cannot suppose that the two worlds 
of existence are very far apart, if the humor of the 
Franklin race can thus almost penetrate behind the veil. 

Joubert says we grow indifferent to death: by the same 
process which loosens our hold on life: ‘*La courage et la 
mort arrivent ordinairement ensemble.” As there is an 
unconscious physical preparation, so with the moral. 
To ardent minds this takes the high form in which it 
came to Madame Roland, when she wished for a pen, 
upon the scaffold, to record the strange thoughts that 
were rising in her mind. More placid spirits go no fur- 
ther than that unknown French woman who ha‘ nodread 
of death, because she looked forward to chatting with 
her friends in Heaven: ‘‘Parce qu elle allait causer avec ses 
amis dans lautre monde.” To the feeble and physically 
exhausted, there come sights and sounds not shared by 
others, nor explainable by mortal sense; but best of all, 
no doubt, is to lead, even at the very last, a life so full 
and useful that the thought of death occurs but as a mo- 
mentary interruption; an incident that may come to us 
as easily, perhaps, as when a steamer moves from the 
wharf—so noiselessly that we do not know ourselves to 
be riding on a new element, until we look back on the 
receding and irrevocable shore. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss, 
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RECENT TEMPERAN cE LEGISLATION IN MIS- 
SISSIPPI. 


BY BISHOP CHARLES B. GALLOWAY, D.D. 








THE Legislature of Mississippi, now in session, is de- 
cidedly prohibition in sentiment, and has made positive 
advance in the legal restraint of the liquor traffic. Tho 
not elected on that issue, and without special agitation 
of the question, there isa more determined, aggressive 
majority in favor of rigorous restrictive legislat‘on than 
in any body ever assembled in this capital. It evidences 
the steady, intelligent growth of moral conviction on 
this subject among the masses. These representatives, 
fresh from the people without the pressure of abnormal 
excitement in their election, fairly express the average 
prohibition sentiment of the State. We have taken no 
backward step. Our advance has been unimpeded and 
gratifying. The thinking, reading, praying, moral 
masses have settled the principles involved, and are in- 
creasing their demands for more drastic legislation 
against the liquor traffic. 

And this is the more apparent when the fact is known 
that there is not a Third Party Prohibitionist in either 
branch of the Legislature. While adhering to their old 
party affiliations they heed the voice of moral reform 
which comes from all parties, creeds and colors, and 
which is louder and stronger than apy one. There are 
very few, if any, constituencies in Mississippi who would 
support a candidate on a pronounced anti-temperance 
platform. Already forty-one of the seventy-four coun- 
ties in the State enjoy the protection of prohibition, se- 
cured under our local option statute. 
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This Legislature has re-enacted the Local Option law 
with impoftant amendments. It provides that upon the 
petition of one-third of the qualified electors of a county 
an election shall be ordered to determine whether or not 
intoxicating liquors shall be sold within the limits of the 
county, said election to be held as uther elections under 
our new Constitution, with its Australian ballot and edu- 
cational qualification of the suffrage. This practically 
puts it in the hands of Prohibitionists soon to carry 
seven-eighths of the counties in the State. If a majority 
of qualified electors vote against the sale, the prohibition 
is absolute, and no other elections can be held for two 
years. And that election cannot take place within two 
months of any general election. By this provision the 
question of prohibition is not complicated with local 
political issues. Should the majority vote in the county 
be in favor of the sale, before authority is given to any 
one to conduct the liquor business, certain other very 
important and difficult steps must be taken. At every 
point the iniquitous traffic meets stubborn opposition. 

1, He must produce a petition signed by a majority of 
the qualified electors in any municipality or supervisor's 
district where the liquors are to be sold. This majority 
must be exclusive of those who may sign a counter- 
petition and must certify to the ‘‘ good reputation” of 
the applicant—that he is “‘asober and suitable person 
to receive such license.” 

2, This petition, ‘‘ with the full names of the petition- 
ers,” ‘‘so as to be easily read,” must be published ina 
local newspaper for three weeks. ** A newspaper publi- 
cation in which the names are crowded or proper capital 
letters dispensed with, orin which anything else is done, 
or omitted, to prevent, or which prevents, the publica- 
tion from being easily read, shall be invalid.” 

3. This petition must remain on file with the proper 
officer for one month, and if during that time a counter- 
petition, signed by a majority of the freeholders who are 
qualified electors shall be presented, then license shall not 
be granted to any applicant within the bounds of such dis- 
trict, village, city or town for the period of twelve months. 
If any name is found on a petition for license and also on 
a counter-petition, it shall be counted against the grant- 
ing of license. 

4. Should the majority petition be secured, before 
license can be granted the applicant must give bond that 
all the laws shall be faithfully obeyed and the assessed 
tax paid into the treasury. This license fee shall not be 
less than $600 in the country or villages, $900 in towns 
of over five hundred inbabitants and $1,200 in cities of 
over two thousand inhabitants, all of which is paid into 
the State treasury. The municipal authorities in towns 
and cities may add not less than twenty-five per cent. 
on the State tax for local purposes. There is no maxi- 
mum fixed, It can be put at any figure. 

5. Should license be granted, any citizen who signeda 
counter-petition or who made written objection at the 
time. of such grant, can appeal to the circuit court and 
have the whole case examined and determined de novo. 
Under former statutes there was no appeal from munici- 
pal authority in such matters. 

6. The county or municipal authorities can revoke and 
annul any license at any time if the person shall become 
unfit or violate any of the liquor laws. 

7. Another very admirable provision is, that any viola- 
tion of these laws vacates the license, but not a dollar of 
money paid into the treasury for such license shall be re- 
turned. Heretofore, liquor dealers violated the law with 

impunity, plead guilty, paid a small fine and continued 
their business. Under our new law any violation, estab- 
lished by sufficient proof, vacates the license and closes 
up business. Not only so, but while municipal authori- 
ties grant the license, any citizen can at any time go be- 
fore any judge, chancellor, inayor or justice of the peace 
and lodge complaints against a dealer, and, if sustained, 
the license must be revoked and the house closed. Not 
only so, but suit may be brought on the bond by the dis- 
trict attorney, and if successfully prosecuted one-half of 
the money recovered shall be paid tothe informer and 

one-half into the county treasury. 

8. Owners, lessees or occupants of houses are subject 
to indictment, fine and imprisonment if they knowingly 
allow liquors to be sold therein contrary to law. 
9, All games of chance and billiard playing are prohib- 
ited in the room where liquors are sold, or in any adjoin- 
ing apartment controlled by the dealer. And all who en- 
gage in the traffic must conduct it in the front part of 
the building. They cannot sell drugs, dry goods, grocer- 
ies, etc., in the front of a building and run a liquor busi- 
ness in the rear. And another important provision is, 
that no blinds or screens shall be allowed in front of any 
door or window where liquors are sold. The doors must 
be unobstructed to public view as in the conduct of any 
other business. This will shame into abstinence many 
sly drinkers. 
10. No one can go into any prohibition town or county 
and act as agent or assistant of either the buyer or seller 
of liquors, or solicit orders for such sale, without being 
guilty of a misdemeanor subject to severe punishment. 

This will be quite a protection to counties and ‘sections 

already covered by prohibitory statutes which have here- 

tofore been invaded by agents in the interest of the ‘‘ jug 
trade.” 
11. Special protection is given tominors. Not only are 


vere penalties, but cannot even allow a minor to enter 
and remain in a saloon. 

12, Liquors cannot be taken to any place of public or 
private entertainment, to any county or State prison. or 
to any election. Nor shall they be used to influence any 
voter. 

These are salient features in the excellent measure 
which has just passed both Houses of the Legislature and 
become a part of our new code. With a strong public 
sentiment to enforce it, a very few years ought to wit- 
ness the triumph of moral reform all over the State. The 
next demand will be for a statute prohibiting absolutely 
the sale within the commonwealth, Every indication 
prophesies victory, and that Mississippi will soon take 
her place in the column of Prvhibition States. 

As further evidence of the dominant temperance spirit 
of our people, we reproduce the luw enacted by the Ma- 
sonic Grand Lodge of Mississippi in session a few weeks 
ago at Vicksburg: 

“Tt shall be an offense against Masonry for any Mason 
not now so engaged to hereafter engage in, or for any 
Mason now so engaged to continue in the business of sell- 
ing intoxicating liquors to be used as a beverage after the 
first day of January next, and the penalty therefor shall be 
expulsion.” 

And yet another indication that the dreadful traffic is 
under condemnation ‘of public opinion was the passage 
through the House of Representatives, by a large major- 
ity, of a measure to prohibit liquor dealers from serving 
on juries. Unfortunately, it failed in the Senate, tho it 
had strong and determined support. 

Prohibitionists in the State are more united than for 
several years. While some have ardently desired that 
more extreme demands should be mace—that the ulti- 
matum should be served on the two great parties at once 
—the more conservative view has prevailed, and the good 
work goes on to certain triumph. Public sentiment 
grows with our legislation, and will demand the rigid 
enforcement of every prohibitory measure. 

JACKSON, MISS. 
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OLD WORLD PETS. 


BY AGNES REPPLIER, 


WE have grown to be very narrow-minded, very ex- 
clusive, and hopelessly unimaginative in our choice of 
domestic pets. We love and cherish the dog, and we 
have a sentiment, less universal but far more disinter- 
ested, in favor of the beautiful and cold-hearted cat. 
We keep canaries in gilded cages—and there the matter 
practically ends, A few rabbits in a hutch—which are 
never petted—an occasional parrot, feared by its master 
and hated by its master’s friends; a little song-bird im- 
prisoned now and then, and slowly dying of despair; 
these are instances, happily too infrequent to count very 
heavily in the scale. As a fact, many people value the 
dog and cat for their serviceable qualities alone; exiling 
the first to the kennel and the second to the kitchen, and 
liking both, as Miss Mitford confessed she liked chil- 
dren, ‘‘in their place”—meaning any place where she 
was not. 
But when we turn back to the past we find, or think 
we find, a very different state of affairs; an almost end- 
less variety of little wild creatures, tamed by luxury and 
love. The dog still holds his own, and we need look no 
further than the “Odyssey” to see, in the great hound 
Argus, the splendid sagacity, the unswerving loyalty, 
which centuries have not altered or impaired. I have 
always wished that Argus could have had Sir Walter 
Scott, rather than the crafty Odysseus fora master. There 
is also a pathetic dialog in Theocritus between two old 
fishermen, who are so poor they may not even owna 
watchdog to guard their scanty spoils: 
** All things, all, to them seemed superfiuity, for Poverty 
was their sentinel. They had no neighbor by them, but 
ever against their narrow cabin floated gently up the sea.”’ 
Cats, too, were valued pets in former days, and proba- 
bly found such easy domesticity more to their tastes 
than the burdensome honors of Egypt. In fact, when 
the Egyptian cat was not living in sanctified seclusion as 
the friend and favorite of Pasht, she was apparently earn- 
ing a laborious livelihood as a retriever, if we may trust 
a relic of Egyptian art in the British Museum, which 
shows us a magnificent animal carrying no less than 
three struggling wild fowls in her mouth and claws. But 
when Puss at last entered Greece and Rome, about the 
time of the Christian era, or perhaps a century or two 
earlier, it was simply as a plaything; and Mr. Pater in 
*‘ Marius the Epicurean” describes very charmingly the 
snow-white beast brought by one of the guests to a 
Roman banquet, and purring its way among the wine- 
cups in response to caresses and coaxing words. Mrs. 
Graham R. Tomson, that most winning chronicler of the 
cat’s vicissitudes and triumphs, has also told us in grace- 
ful verse the history of a Greek lover who loses his mis- 
tress because he dares not bring her from Egypt one of 
these coveted and mysterious creatures: 
* A little lion, small and dainty sweet, 
(For such there be!) 
With sea-gray eyes and softly stepping feet, 
She prayed of me. 
For this, through lands Egyptian far away 


She bade me pass; 
But, in an evil hour, I said her nay— 











dealers prohibited from selling to them, under very se- 





Far-traveled Nicias hath wooed and won 

Arsino&é 
With gifts of furry creatures white and dun 

From over-sea.” 
In the Museum of Antiquities, at Bordeaux, there is a 
mutilated tomb of the Gallo-Roman period showing still 
the indistinct outlines of a young girl and her two pets; 
a cat clasped—very uncomfortably—in her arms, and, at 
her feet, a dignified cock, which appears to be pecking 
viciously at poor pussy’s drooping tail. 
The few allusions we find to the cat in later Greek 
poetry are hardly of a flattering nature. Theocritus 
makes the impatient Praxinoé, in his XVth Idyl, say to 
her handmaid, ‘‘ Eunoé, bring the water and put it down 
in the middle of the room, lazy creature that yon are! 
Cats like always to sleep soft”—quite as if it were dis- 
graceful in them to enjoy their ease. The same passage 
is interpreted somewhat differently, and in a still more 
uncharitable spirit by Matthew Arnold. “ Eunoé, pick 
up your work, and take care, lazy girl, how you leave it 
lying about again! The cats find it just the bed they 
like.” Atleast we know, by this token, that Puss was 
an inmate—understood if not honored—of the Alexan- 
drian household. There is also a dog; for Praxinoé,on going 
out, bids Phrygia, the nurse, ‘“‘Take the child, and 
keep him amused; call in the dog, and shut the street 
door.” 
Perhapsit was the very diversity of pets that so often 
brought the cat into disgrace. She is not wont to toler- 
ate divided affections, and the old primitive, savage in- 
stincts are very strong within her little breast. Conse- 
quently, there comes down to us out of the past a bitter 
wail of lamentation from. foolish mortals who seem to 
have forgotten what a natural and wholesome thing it is 
for one creature to devour another. Agathias, a poet of 
the sixth century, has left us two mournful epigrams 
upon a favorite partridge ruthlessly done to death by a 
swift-footed and hungry cat: 
“O my partridge! Poor exile from the rocks and the 
heath, thy little willow house possesses thee no longer! 
No more dost thou rustle thy wings in the warmth of the 
rising sun. A cat has torn off thy head. I seized thy body 
and rescued it from his cruel jaws. Let the earth lie not 
too lightly on thee, lest thy enemy discover and drag thee 
from thy quiet grave.” 


The second epigram is quite as disconsolate and more 
vengeful in its tone: 

‘The domestic cat which has eaten my partridge flatters 
himself that he is still to live under my roof. No, dear 
bird, I will not leave thee unavenged, but on thy grave will 
{ slay thy murderer. For thy shade, which roams tor- 
mented, cannot be quieted until I shall have done that 
which Pyrrhus did upon the grave of Achilles.” 


As if these direful threats were not enough, Damocha- 
ris, a disciple of Agathias, follows up tbe case with a 
third epigram in which he bewails the cruelty of the cat, 
and compares it with burning eloquence to one of Afte- 
on’s hounds, which devoured its own master. ‘‘ Here is 
a pretty pother about a partridge!” protests M. Champ- 
fleury, with the pardonable irritation of one whois wont 
to deal leniently with the shortcomings of his favorite 
animal, and who fails to sympathize with this excess of 
grief. Pet partridges, indeed, are hardly in accord 
with modern taste, which is apt to regard them from the 
same simple point of view as did the cat of Agathias. 
Neither is the sparrow a popular plaything as in the days 
when Lesbia wept inconsolably for her dead bird, and 
Catullus sang in silvery strains to soothe her wounded 
heart. With what generous sympathy the lover laments 
and calls on the Loves and Graces, and on all the fair 
youths of Rome to lament with him this shocking and 
irreparable loss: 
** Dead my Lesbia’s sparrow is, 
Sparrow that was all her bliss, 
Than her very eyes more dear.” 
How somber is the picture he draws of the little petted 
creature that in life never strayed from the white bosom 
of its mistress, and that now must tread alone the gloomy 
pathway whence not even a bird may return. It is really 
heart-rending to listen to his grief: 
“Out upon you and your power 
Which all fairest things devour, 
Orcus’ gloomy shades! that e’er 
Ye took my Bird that was so fair. 
Ah! the pity of it! Thou 
Poor Bird! thy doing ’tis that now 
My Loved One’s eyes are swollen and red 
With weeping for her darling dead.’* 
Almost as pathetic, and quite as musical as this melan- 
choly dirge, are some of the epigrams to be found in that 
charming volume of translations from the Greek Anthol- 
ogy, which Lilla Cabot Perry has aptly entitled ‘“* From 
the Garden of Hellas.” Here we have graceful and tender 
verses dedicated to the memory of pet beasts and birds 
and insects, one of them, indeed, bewailing the hard fate 
of a Jocust and a cicada, which, beloved by the same mis- 
tress, sleep, equally lamented, side by side: 
“ Unto the locust, nightingale of fields, 
And the cicada, who was wont to drowse 
Through summer heat amid the oaken boughs, 
This common tomb the maiden Myro builds; 
And like a child weeps that she could not save 
These twain, her cherished playthings from the grave.” 
What can be prettier than such a requiem sung by 


* Translated by Sir Theodore Martin. 








And now, alas! 
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Leonidas, and breathing in every line a sentiment half 


natural, half assumed! We look back into the past, and 


smile, but with no unfeeling mirth, to see the tiny tomb 
with its cold and silent inmates’ whose shrill, amorous 
music is hushed forevermore. Nor were they alone in 
their sad distinction, for on every side other deserving 
insects were as decorously interred, and as tunefully 
bewailed. The poet who mourned for the “ maiden 
Myro’s” playthings was- fain to sing with the same 
ready sympathy and the same charming grace the 
praises of Philzenida’s pet locust loved and lost: 


“ What if small, O passer-by, 
Be this stone!’ tis mine you see. 
What if it you scarce descry! 
Phileenida gave it me. 


** Praise her that she held me dear, 
Me, her little locust, singing 
Whether in the stubble here 
Or amid the bushes winging. 


“ Two long years she loved me well, 
Loved my drowsy lullaby; 
Me e’en dead did not repel, 
As these verses testify.” 


Another epigram by Mnasalcas bewails a similar loss 
and inclines us slowly to the painful conviction that all 
Greece must have been in mourning for these short-lived 
insects, which, like poor Hinda’s tantalizing gazelles, 
appear to have made a point of dying just when they had 
grown most dear. It isa positive relief to find Meleager 
dedicating his verses to a pet cicada which is still alive 
and enjoying its master’s tender care. 


* Cicada, you who chase away desire, 
Cicada, whq beguile our sleepless hours; 
You song-winged muse of meadows and of flowers, 
Who are the natural mimic of the lyre, 
Chirp a familiar melody and sweet, 
My weight of sleepless care to drive away; 
Your love-beguiling tune to me now play, 
Striking your prattling wings with your dear feet. 
In early morning I’ll bring gifts to you 
Of garlic ever fresh and drops of dew.” 
There is au exquisite description in the first Idyl of 
Theocritus of a deep bow] of ivy wood, the gift of a goat- 
herd to the singer Thyrsis, on which is carved, among 
other pastoral scenes, a boy weaving a locust cage while 
he guards the vineyard from the foxes. Just such a 
a dainty toy he weaves as may well have been the habi- 
tation of those luxurious and thrice favored insects, the 
petted captives of Myro and fair Philsnida. 


“Now divided but a little space from the sea-worn old 
man is a vineyard laden well with fire-red clusters, and on 
a rough wall a little lad watches the vineyard, sitting 
there. Round him two she-foxes are skulking, and one 
goes along the vine rows to devour the ripe grapes, and the 
other brings all her cunning to bear against the scrip, and 
vows she will never leave the lad till she strand him bare 
and breakfastless. But the boy is plaiting a pretty locust 
cage with stalks of asphodel and fitting it with reeds; and 
less care of his scrip has he, or of the vines, than delight in 
his plaiting.’”* 


Kids and lambs are pastoral playthings which the 
rustic lovers of Theocritus delight in offering to their 
fair ones; and in the fifth Idyl Comatus complains to 
Lacon that he has given a bird to Alcippe and won from 
her no kiss in return. Whereupon Lacon, in the true 
spirit of amorous boastfulness, protests that he gave but 
a shepherd’s pipe to his maiden and sweetly she kissed and 
caressed him. A great hound, strong enough to strangle 
wolves, a mixing bowl wrought by the hand of Praxiteles, 
a vessel of cypress wood, a soft fleece from the newly 
shorn ewe, and a brooding ring-dove are among the 
presents offered by these shepherds in generous rivairy 
at the shrine of love. 

But by far the most winning pet whose memory has 
come down to us enshrined in Greek verse is the little 
wildwood hare, cherished by a young girl, and sung 
by the poet Meleager. Gentler and more affectionate 
than Cowper’s sturdy favorites, it shares with them a 
modest fame, a quiet corner in the long gallery of prized 
and honored beasts. To those who bave loved Tiney and 
Puss from childhood it is a pleasure to see by their side 
this shrinking stranger, this poor little overfed, much 
caressed darling whose race was quickly run. 

“ From my mother’s teats they tore me, 
Little long-eared hare, and bore me, 
The swift-footed, from her breast. 
Phanium, soft-handed, fed me 
On spring flowers, and nourished me, 
Fondling in her lap to rest. 


“No more for my mother sighing, 
Feasting daintily, then dying; 
I by too much food was slain. 
And she buried me with weeping 
Near her house, that she, while sleeping, 
Me in dreams might see again.” + 
On what smooth Elysian sward does this little Grecian 
hare sport with his English cousins? Fed, perchance, 
by Persephone’s white hand, they gamble for evermore 
by the deep waters of Oblivion; and the gray ghosts 
flitting by smile with sad eyes upon the nimble creatures 
who, shadows in shadowland, yet bear in every limb 
rich memories of woodland glade, and of the dear, life- 
giving soil of earth. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN, 





* Andrew Lang’s translation. + Translation of Lilla Cabot Perry. 





IS NATURE MERCILESS? 


BY GEN, THOMAS J. MORGAN, 
COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


I nap the pleasure recently of listening to an essay be- 
fore a literary society by a gentleman who argued with 
considerable force the proposition that Nature is merci- 
less. He insisted that the laws of Nature, which seem 
to be self-executing, inflict penalties for their violation 
without any possible regard to persons or circumstances; 
and that there is in Nature absolutely no heart of pity. 

While it must be admitted that there is much to be 
said in behalf of this proposition, and while there are 
many instances in which we do suffer for violations of 
natural law and where there seems no mitigation of the 
terrific force with which such violated law executes its 
penalty upon us, I cannot feel that this is, by any means, 
a statement of the whole truth of the matter; and it has 
occurred to me that you might allow me a little space in 
your widely read columns in which to relieve my mind 
of the desire to say even a word in vindication of the 
softer side of Nature. 

By Nature I mean that scheme or system of things out- 
side of man; by a law of Nature a uniform sequence of 
cause and effect, or an established order of things capa- 
ble of statement and of prevision; and by mercy is 
meant pity, compassion, lenience, tenderness. 

Now is it true that Nature is so constituted that we are 
subjected to laws or forces which we cannot resist and 
which wreak upon us pitiless suffering when we violate 
them? Is there nothing to indicate that itis planned 
with reference to promoting human happiness? Is no 
account made in the scheme of Nature for man’s weak- 
ness and ignorance? Is there nothing in the act of pun- 
ishment or suffering which man undergoes when he vio- 
lates a law of Nature to indicate that the punishment it- 
self had a merciful intention? 

If I thrust my hand into the fire it is burned. I have 
violated a law of my physical being, and I suffer pain, the 
temporary arrest of vital function, and am deprived of 
the use of my hand; or I may even lose it. It is true 
that it does not matter whetherI violate this law by 
accident or designedly; whether I do it in ignorance of 
the nature of fire, or with a full knowledge of what is to 
follow; whether I do it by constraint under the irresisti- 
ble control of another, or voluntarily. The violation of 
the law is followed swiftly by the penalty, a penalty 
varying only with the extent of the law’s infraction. 

Now, stated in this bald way, Nature does seem to be 
without mercy, because my tears, my ignorance, my 
weakness are of no avail; and the serious results to me 
that follow from the temporary or permanent loss of my 
hand avail me nothing. I have violated the law, and I 
suffer the penalty. 

I think, however, that at least a partial answer to this 
is found in the following facts: 

Ordinarily in a case like that mentioned, Nature itself 
provides a remedy; for if I burn my hand the natural 
forces proceed at once to heal the wound. The law of 
Nature which is violated by inattention or by careless- 
ness visits upon the violator its punishment; but the 
same Nature, with a pity and mercy that cannot be 
sufficiently praised, performs the work of restoration, 
giving back to him that which his own carelessness had 
thrown away—the use of his hand. 

We may also instance the fact that everywhere in 
Nature there are remedial forces and agents in great 
abundance. The Pharmacopeoeia is simply a catalog 
of Nature’s remedies—in other words, a cyclopedia of 
illustrations of the merciful provision which Nature has 
made for the wounds, bruises, diseases and mishaps to 
which we are subjected. 

I am not able to divest myself of the profound convic- 
tion that Nature is the embodiment of thought, of de- 
sign; and when I consider the relation that man, as an 
intelligent, moral being, sustains to it Iam convinced 
that inavery true sense Nature was made for man, or, 
at least, that man and Nature are so related to each 
other that man’s development is made possible by the 
very constitution of things that environ him. 

The simple fact that men do individually grow to large 
proportions physically, intellectually, morally, and de- 
velop oeautiful and strong characters, is prima-facie 
evidence that such development was foreseen and pro- 
vided for in the original constitution of the physical uni- 
verse. When we add to this the fact, rendered so patent 
in history, that man as a race has had, on the whole, a 
most glorious career on the earth, achieving most mag- 
nificent and striking results in the evolution of civiliza- 
tion, as shown in the evolution of religion among the 
Jews, in the triumphs of artand philosophy among the 
Greeks, of organization and government among the 
Romans, of scholarship among the Germans, of liberty 
among the English-speaking peoples, and of the marvel- 
ous progress in science and the subduing of the forces of 
Nature to man’s uses, as evidenced in our own day 
among all modern, progressive peoples, the conclusion is, 
to my mind, irresistible that all this was designed and 
provided for in the original constitution of Nature, and 
that, therefore, whatsoever of good comes out of this 
arrangement is to be attributable to. Nature, or, as I 
should say, to Nature’s God. 

There are two or three fundamental truths which have 
significance in this argument, namely, that there could 





be no human progress, absolutely no development of 
human character, no achievement of anything desirable, 
no enjoyment of life, apart from natural law. Life it- 
self is possible only because there is a scheme, a plan, an 
exact adjustment of infinite forces to each other, such a 
uniformity of sequence as renders it possible to under- 
stand Nature. Natural science is simply an orderly 
statement of the laws of Nature. It is possible to under- 
stand Nature and, on the one hand, toavoid violating her 
laws, and, on the other, to avail ourselves of her forces. 

Man has the marvelous power of prevision, and he can, 
by reason of this, plan a voyage around the world or lay 
out a career extending through a series of years with an 
approximate certainty of success. Not only so, but the 
statesman or philanthropist, planning for the welfare of 
his country or his race, may project a scheme reaching 
out into the centuries with the joyful assurance that in 
his lifetime he may witness progress toward its con- 
summation, and may die with the hope that his children 
and his children’s children will see his plans approaching 
nearer and nearer to completion. Thus man, who is so 
weak, so helpless, so insignificant in comparison with the 
tremendous forces of Nature, isendowed notonly with the 
gift of prophecy, but with the capacity of availing him- 
self of the help of Nature to such an extent that he may 
well be called Nature’s magter, and thus by her aid be- 
come well-nigh omnipotent. So that whatever of good 
comes to him individually or tothe race by this scheme 
of things may be set over to the credit of mercy, pity, 
kindness, on the part of Him who fashioned this marvel- 
ous universe. 

Then again, it isa fundamental postulate that man’s 
growth is conditioned upon struggle. He develops by 
exercise. He becomes wise and strong and good by the 
efforts that he puts forth to understand Nature, to adjust 
himself to her laws and to turn her forces to his benefit. 
This is true individually; and every man who progresses 
in the development of manly qualities does so by the in- 
herent energy of his nature which is called out by his 
struggles with his environments. It is true of nations, it is 
true of the race, and while, on the one hand, Nature 
seems a hard master in thus subjecting man to the hard- 
ships incident to living, yet,on the other hand, when we 
see the outcome of these struggles in beautiful characters, 
in thedevelopment of science, philosophy, art, in the 
evolution of civilization, certainly we must concede that 
the results attained are worth the cost; that the outcome 
of man’s struggle with Nature is indicative of a pre- 
arranged plan, by virtue of which he is rewarded many 
fold for his endeavors. 

I think the question may be stated briefly thus: 

Is human life a failure? Is the general outcome of the 


_present scheme disastrous? Does man individually and 


as a race meet with so much suffering, disappointment 
and failure in his struggle with Nature that he can, in 
bitterness and with justice cry out that Nature is merci- 
less; that it has no pity or kindness teward poor human- ~ 
ity? I cannot think so; for after making due allowance 
for all that may be said on this sido of the question, and 
with a keen appreciation of the woes of humanity, the 
sufferings of men, the disastrous failures and disappoint- 
ments in the history of peoples and the breakdowns in 
whole systems of civilization, it does seem to me that the 
final results, so far as human history is concerned, is 
favorable to the idea that Nature was wisely planned 
and is mercifully administered. 

Individual suffering, as the result of infraction of 
natural law, is, ina large degree, disciplinary. It pro- 
vokes to the study of Nature, and is to be credited, in a 
large degree, with all the progress that man has made in 
his endeavors to understand and codify her laws. It 
leads to prudence. “‘A burned child dreads the fire.” 
Fear of penalty for violated law is one of the safeguards 
in human life. The very absoluteness of law and 
penalty, as taught in the halls of science, is one of the 
great forces leading to human development. The Inevi- 
tableness of suffering , as the result of violation of law, is 
the stimulus that drives men in search of remedies, that 
multiplies remedial agencies, and that stimulates 
remedial invention; that gives force and pertinency to all 
sanitary reforms, and that affords free scope for some 
of the highest traits of humanity. 

Undoubtedly, if we consider the question of suffering 
in its relations to any individual or to any narrow sec- 
tion of humanity, we may be overwhelmed with the 
thought of its terribleness and its apparent mercilessness, 
But when we survey the whole scope of human life and 
endeavor, we are constrained to recognize in suffering, 
as the result of violation of natural law, one of the great 
beneficent forces of Nature designed for man’s highest 
good and truest welfare. 

A question so far-reaching as this, which seeks to 
arraign and condemn Nature and its Creator because of 
the inflexibility with which its forces operate, should not 
be decided on any hasty or partial view, but should seek 
to comprehend within its scope not only the individual 
but the race, and not only time bu eternity. The in - 

dividual is not the race, and without impugning Nature 
may, if necessary, be sacrificed for the common good. 
Time bears little comparison to eternity, and all that 
occurs within it, limits may seem tobe severe, harsh, and 
yet, when measured by the standard of eternity, may be 
full of wisdem and mercy. Nature is not merciless, 
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A DAY WITH AN AGENCY PHYSICIAN. 
BY ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN. 


ernment to care for the sick upon an Indian agency, dif- 
fers widely from that of the typical ‘‘ country doctor,” 
who already occupies a familiar niche in literature. I 
suppose that few doctors, outside of ‘‘ the service,” cover 
a circuit of eighty or one hundred miles on horseback or 
in a buggy, and perhaps nowhere else ina civilized coun- 
try is one physician expected to minister to the wants of 
five or six thousand persons. The conditions are some- 
what extraordinary. The Agency doctor receives a fixed 
salary—it is needless to say a small one—and both for that 
reason and because there is no other medical aid procura- 
ble, he never feels at liberty to refuse a call, altho fatigue, 
distance and bad weather might, under other circum- 
stances, induce him to doso. He issupplied by the Gov- 
ernment, through contracts, with certain drugs and 
medicines, many of which are of inferior quality—per- 
haps next to useless—and still others in insufficient quan- 
tities. These remedies he must prescribe, and no others— 
unless he buys them out of his own pocket, which is fre- 
quently done. He has no assistant or steward to aid in 
putting up his prescriptions, and must, therefore, under- 
take much office drudgery. He has also frequentand full 
reports to make out, which necessitate a good deal of 
clerical work. His greatest difficulties, however, lie in the 
ignorance, superstition, poverty and careless living of 
his patients. : 

The Agency doctor occupies a dingy office, furnished 
with his own books, etc., and a second room lined with 
shelves and stored with drugs from floor to ceiling. A 
little window in this apartment communicates with the 
Indian council room, and here is placed a jingling bell 
to summon him to a consultation. Cough mixtures 
and other simple remedies are handed out through this 
aperture—in more complicated cases the patient is in- 
vited to enter the sacred precincts. The little bell jan- 
gles out its summons, and we accompany the doctor to 
the window. An Indian with a portentously solemn face 
appears, 

‘* Well, my friend, what is the matter?” 

The patient answers, impressively: ‘‘ I have swallowed 
wrong!” 

““Swallowed wrong; what do you mean by that ?” 

‘** Well, you know the food we take goes on one track 
and the water on another track. About a year ago some 
of my food went on the water track, and since that I 
have been sick all the time.. I have a terrible pain near 
my heart and in my left arm. Sometimes I feel as if I 
was choking, and for some time after eating I am in 
distress.” And he goes on to give a graphic account of 
the symptoms of chronic dyspepsia! ‘‘ But,” he insists, 
‘the cause of it allis that Iswallowed wrong. It all 
comes from that. And now give me some ginger; or, 
if you haven’t any ginger, give me some cayenne pep- 
per!” 

The doctor calls the man in, and devotes some time to 
a demonstration of the incorrectness of his theory, and 
some more to an explanation of the way in which he has 
probably ‘ swallowed wrong”; that is to say, has swal- 
lowed improper food, too fast, or at improper intervals. 
This is a typical case. 

A second patient comes up with a somewhat truculent 
air and demands ‘‘the best medicine you have in the 
room!” 

‘* What do you want it for?” asks the doctor. 

“I want it for myself—the very best you have!” 

‘*But what isthe matter with you? One medicine is 
best for one disease, and another best for another.” 

** Well, then—I have sore eyes!” 

A little further questioning elicits other quite different 
symptoms;'so the doctor says: 

‘* Perhaps you had better come in, and let me try to 
find out what is the truth.” 

He enters willingly enough, but says: ‘‘I know what 
the real truth is. I have heart disease!” 

A woman comes with a little child—carried on her 
back, in the folds of her ragged shawl. The baby is a 
pitiful sight—neglected, emaciated and struggling for 
breath; for it is far gone with capillary bronchitis. It is 
a raw, cold day, yet the little head and chest are but illy 
protected from the outer air. Medicine is next to useless 
in such a case. 

**Do you not know that you ought not to take the 
baby out in such weather?” demands the doctor; but 
this woman only looks a little surprised. She is sent to 
the house with a note to the doctor’s wife, and departs 
with some flannels for the baby, and more advice and 
warning, which, however, probably come.too late. 

The next is a case for the hospital which, as yet, ex- 
ists only on paper! A woman afflicted with a tumor, 

which is the seat of great pain and danger, and whose 

only chance is in an operation; yet the pbysician dare 
not undertake it unless he is secure of warmth and care- 
ful nursing afterward. In this poor woman’s home she 
could not possibly command the conditions which would 
save her life, 

Now comes a busy hour, when often several patients 
are waiting in the office, and others impatiently pulling 
that exasperating little bell! Ointments for the too 
common skin diseases, cod liver oil (a popular dose 
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pounds are rapidly distributed. A day-school teacher 
from a distant camp calls for a variety of articles from 
paregoric to castile soap! Several requests are made for 
orders for “‘ sick rations,” which, when given, are hon- 
ored by the agent for a small quantity of sugar, rice and 
‘tea. A man wishes to withdraw his child from the 
boarding school on the plea of sickness, and is much dis- 
satisfied with the result of the examination, which dis- 
closes only a slight cold. (O for a hospital,'where the 
children can be placed when really seriously ill, instead 
of endangering their lives by a return to miserable 
homes!) 
The noon bell disperses the crowd and sends the doctor 
home to lunch. The repast is interrupted by an old 
woman who first reconnoiters from outside the window, 
and then enters the dining room, without knocking, to 
ask the doctor to come and see her daughter, who is 
‘very sick.” She lives a mile or two from the Agency. 
In the doctor’s mail is a letter from the school physician 
at Carlisle, giving the history of a serious case which has 
just been. sent home, and needs daily attention. The 
boy, he says, was returned to his home only on condition 
that he will remain at the Agency under medical treat- 
ment. p 

Accordingly, after lunch, Zriatkala (Bird), the doctor’s 
handsome saddle-horse, is brought to the door, and, car- 
rying his saddlebags and accompanied by his dog, he sets 
out to hunt up the sick girl and the returned Carlisle 
student. What is his disgust to find that both patients 
have been taken away to distant camps before he gets 
there! In a future letter we will visit the wretched 
homes to which they have been carried. 

As he rides past a log cabin, an imperative voice hails 
him, and he is summoned within to a dying man—one of 
those returned from ‘‘ Buffalo Bill’s” show, and now in 
the last stages of consumption. The father frankly says 
that they have spent all they possessed upon the native 
‘* medicine men,” who have exhausted all their arts upon 
the poor fellow, and now they turn to the ‘ mysterious 
white man’s medicine” as their last hope. It is hard 
to tell them that it is too late; but it must be said, and 
altho nothing can be expected from the remedies left but 
a slight alleviation of suffering, it is probable that when 
the end comes this case will be quoted among ignorant 
Indians as an example of the ineffectiveness of the 
‘* white man’s” treatment! 

The doctor reaches his office before three o’clock, and, 
replacing his riding boots with a pair of old slippers, sits 
down among his .bodks to ‘study up” a particularly 
engrossing case. He has not been long engaged in this 
manner before there is a cautious knock at the door, and 
one of the best-known ‘‘ conjurers” on the reserve enters 
with a surreptitious air and a searching look about him 
to make certain that’ tlHey are alone. Satisfied of that 
fact, he inquires, but in a roundabout and verbose man- 
ner: 

‘*Have you, my friend, any of the medicine which 
puts people to sleep immediately, so that they feel no 
pain?” 

The doctor admits that he has more than one drug 
possessing that power. 

**Can you, then, let me have some, and explain its ac- 
tion to me, so that I may use it among the people?’ 

Truly this is acurious request, and the doctor has some 
difficulty in convincing his rival practitioner that there 
would be great danger in the use of an anesthetic by 
any person not skilled in such matters. It is evident 
that the ‘‘ white man’s medicine” is gaining ground, 
since even one acquainted with all the native remedies 
of root and bark, and with many strange spirits and 
weird incantations, would fain add to his reputation for 
magic powers, as well as to his herd of ponies, by bor- 
rowing from the graduate of a medical school. The doc- 
tor says that nearly all the conjurers on the reservation 
have been to him for medicine, either for their own ills 
or those of others. This indicates a growing distrust in 
their unaided powers. 

In reply to a question we learn that a large proportion 
of the doctor’s patients are men. He thinks this is 
chiefly due to the timidity of the women, cr their un- 
willingvess to apply to a man for treatment, altho they 
seem also to possess more endurance than the men. He 
is seldom called to a confinement case except among the 
white or progressive mixed-blood families of the 
Agency. Undoubtedly a woman physician among the 
Indians could greatly aid those of her own sex, and it 
would be an admirable plan to have one physician of 
each sex upon every reservation. 

We learn also, somewhat to our surprise, as contrary 
to preconceived notions of Indian fortitude, that they 
bear pain, as a rule, with much less self-control than do 
white persons. The slightest operation is avoided, even 

when necessary to save life; and the doctor affirms that 
the men injured last year in the Wounded Run affair 
groaved and wept and complained far more than do the 
average white patients in hospitals with similar hurts. 
Instead of a less, as many have supposed, they appear to 
possess a more intense nervous susceptibility than our- 
selves. 

Dinner is supposed to celebrate the close of the Agency 
doctor’s arduous day, and we should be glad to see him 
devote the evening to books and such social recreation as 
is to be found in this remote place; yet he is seldom 
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day or night, and on this evening he gives his weekly 
talk on physiology and hygiene to the pupils of the Gov- 
ernment boarding school, whence he is summoned in 
haste to a white employé’s bedside; and before he sleeps 
he receives an ill-spelled letter from a settlement forty 
miles distant,.asking him to visit a sick woman there. 
We will accompany him upon his trip on the next day. 
PINE RIDGE AGENCY. 
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CHINESE EXCLUSION. 


BY A. P. HAPPER, D.D. 








Very few persons are aware of the very great impor- 
tance of the question of Chinese immigration as connect- 
ed with Christian missions. A secular paper has published 
the report of a recent interview with the Chinese Minis- 
ter in Washington which presents the matter in a very 
serious light. This is the matter which I wish to present 
for the consideration of all the friends of mission work. 
The article is headed, ‘‘ As China sees it.” The inter- 
viewer states that Mr. Tsin Kwo Gin, the Chinese Minis- 
ter, has prepared a letter to the American Secretary of 
State urging an early response to the various communi- 
cat‘ons that the Chinese Government has sent to this 
Government with reference to the restriction of Chinese 
immigration. 

During the interview the Minister is said to have 
stated: 


“For several years, in fact ever since I have been in this 
country, I have been endeavoring to secure better treat- 
ment for my peopleat the hands of the United States. To 
this end I have forwarded a number of letters to the State 
Department, stating China’s position in this matter, but 
as yet I have received no satisfactory answer. 

“‘If the United States wishes to put a stop to Chinese im- 
migration it should be done by means of a treaty with my 
country. For the United States to agree to a treaty provid- 
ing for the admission of Chinese and then to override it by 
an act of Congress is hardly acting in good faith. One side 
has all to say, and the other side is not considered at all.” 
That the Chinese Government attaches much impor- 
tance to the matter thus pending between China and the 
United States, is evident from two facts: ist, the Minis- 
ter states that he has sent a number of letters to the 
State Department in relation to it; 2d, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment gives this as the reason why it would not take 
any part as a Government in the Columbian Exhibition. 
For a full understanding of the matter it will be neces- 
sary to refer to the history of the treaty and the way it 
has been virtually set aside by one of the parties. When 
the embassy from the Chinese Government to the 
Western Governments, of which the late Hon. Angon 
Burlingame was the chief, came to Washington, the 
then Secretary of State, the late Hon. W. H. Seward, 
arranged a treaty with China on more liberal terms than 
the two previously negotiated between China and the 
United States. The Chinese Government readily accepted 
and ratified the treaty. When some of the provisions 
of this treaty became distasteful to the people of Cali- 
fornia, the American Government sent out a commission 
to China to arrange a modification of the treaty and re- 
move the things which were objectionable. This com- 
mission consisted of President Angell, of Michigan 
University, the late Hon. Mr. Swift, of California, and 
the Hon. W. H.T rescott, of South Carolina, The Chinese 
Government received the commissioners most courteous- 
ly and readily acceded to the modifications which the 
United States Government wished for. After China had 
acceded to the modifications which had been asked for, 
the anti-Chinese excitement increased in the United 
States, and it demanded that more stringent restrictions 
in reference to immigration should be established. Re- 
course was not had to negotiation with China for further 
modification or change of the terms of the treaty, which 
could have been readily effected. But in view of 
the near approach of a Presidential election a bill was 
passed by Congress enacting very stringent regulation, 
excluding Chinese immigrants. These regulations set 
aside the provisions of the treaty which had been 
arranged, ratified and exchanged between the United 
States and China, and virtually deprived China of the 
benefits which had been guaranteed to her, while the 
benefits which have been secured to the United States 
remain unimpaired, 

Up to this time, in the United States, treaties with the 
various nations of the world had been regarded as parts 
of the supreme laws of the country and could not be in- 
fringed upon or set aside by Congress. This matter was 
brought before the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the general expectation that the Supreme Court would 
decide that the act of Congress setting aside the pro- 
vision of a properly ratified treaty was unconstitutional 
and therefore null. But to the surprise of many people 
the Supreme Court decided that tho the act did thus 
contravene the provisions of the treaty, yet a3 it was 
the act of the sovereign power of the nation it was valid; 
for a sovereign power has no limit but its own power. 

The Chinese Minister has stated the matter very mildly 
when he says: 

“For the United States to agree toa treaty providing 
for the admission of the Chinese and then override it by 
an act of Congress is hardly acting in good faith.” 

The Chinese Government has borne this discourtesy 
very patiently. They have not resorted to retaliation. 





allowed the privilege. A call may come at any hour of 


They have sought redress by diplomacy. The Minister 
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says that he has “‘ forwarded a number of letters to the 
State Department, but as yet I have received no satis- 
factory answer.” He suggests that “if the United 
States wishes to put a stop to Chinese immigration it 
should be done by means of a treaty with my-country.” 
This is a most proper and practical suggestion. It man- 
ifests a great desire for a peaceful and honorable adjust- 
ment of a wrong—and the avoidance of a course that 
may cause great trouble. For under these circum- 
stances it is within the sovereign right of China to make 
any change concerning the position of Americans in 
China that she chooses; and the American Government 
would have no just ground of complaint; for China 
would be simply following the action of the United 
States. 

This state of the case is not a good showing for Ameri- 
can courtesy or diplomacy. When the country consid- 
ered that circumstances required a summary method of 
dealing with the matter, it was all the more necessary. 
that immediate steps should be taken by diplomacy to 
satisfy a friendly vation, that the act was not done from 
any unfriendliness to that nation, but by reason of the 
exigency of affairs in ourcountry. And this was the more 
obvious as well as the most politic way to act; because it 
is possible to arrest immigrants coming from China by 
treaty with thatcountry. It has been found very diffi- 
cult to prevent Chinese from coming into the country by 
these stringent, restrictive acts of Congress. This keeps 
up a continual irritation of the Chinese Government 
against us. It endangers the safety and pursuits of 
Americans in China. When the object desired can be 
effected, cordial relations with the Chinese nation can be 
preserved, and the safety of American residents in that 
Empire can be secured by diplomacy,it is not to the 
credit of American statesmanship that the matter should 
not be so effected, especially when the Chinese Govern- 
ment are pressing the settlement of the question in this 
method upon our Government. 

It is especially important that the friends of missions 
in China, in the interest of American missions there, 
should press this matter upon our Government so as to 
secure immediate action upon this important interest. 
It is also very important that all interested in the mis- 
sionary work in China should particularly and continu-' 
ously pray that the Lord, who turneth the hearts of men, 
may move and influence the hearts of our rulers to seek 
the things that make for peace and which will preserve 
and extend friendly relations with the populous Empire 
of China. 


GLENSHAW, PENN. 
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TEMPERANCE VICTORIES IN IOWA. 





BY GEORGE F. MAGOUN, D.D. 





Two measures planned to displace Prohibition by li- 
cense have been defeated in the Iowa Legislature, which 
adjourned March 30th. They first proposed to repeal 
the present prohibitory law outright, substituting a new 
license system, which had been voted down by the last 
previous General Assembly, two years ago. The second 
was a local option bill, leaving the law unrepealed, save 
in counties which should vote at a special election for 
license, where the law was to ‘‘ cease to be operative.” 
The license fee named in each bill was $500, with such 
addition as municipalities might see fit to make. 

There were protracted debates over each bill in the 
Senate, the House discussing only the second one, and 
this less than a day—the former body being tied politi- 
cally, the latter Republican by a majority of eight. The 
Senate debate was the longest one of the session, and 
more favorable to license than one in the House could 
have been. The Senate being tied on the first, the 
Schmidt License bill, it was never taken up in the House. 
The second, the Gatch Local Option bill, had 27 votes in 
the Senate to 22, but in the House had 46 to 52 in the 
negative; and so both were defeated. 

At once memorials and deputations were sent from 
towns where the present law is persistently violated, 
asking the House to reconsider. The opposition consist- 
ed of Republicans elected on pledges to the prohibitory 
law, and in caucus they sent an answer by committee to 
the memorial to this effect: that the required two-thirds 
vote to reconsider could not. be had, and they felt, fur- 
thermore, that ‘‘ with the (Republican State) platform as 
it is, on which (they) were elected (they) could not hon- 
orably have done otherwise ” than defeat the bill. 

So Prohibition,and nothing else, is law in Iowa for two 
years more at least. If it is well enforced the majority 
against license two years hence will be greater than it 
now is, and it is now greater in the Legislature than ever 
before. 

One of the deeper questions involved in this struggle 
has been the unconstitutionality of authorizing repeal of 
a law of the State by counties. Several times the Su- 
preme Court of Iowa has pronounced against it, as the 
State Constitution requires that all laws shall be general 
which can be, and of uniform operation everywhere in 
the State. ‘ 

The State Republican Convention met while the Gen- 
eral Assembly was in session, and great efforts were 
made to secure from it an expression in favor of licénse 
or local option. As its object was simply to choose dele- 
gates to the coming National Convention at Minneapolis, 


this was prevented. And it would hardly have prevent- 
ed the defeat in the Legislature of the policy which the 
people have condemned. 


GRINNELL, IowA. 





OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 


‘“ WE have a very good climate, but a great deal of 

bad weather,” is the way in which Americans apologize 

to foreign friends for the vagaries of many of the twenty- 

four hours in the course of our year. To keep Senators 

and Representatives informed of the fact that we have a 

great country the Weather Bureau hangs maps in 

the lobby of each of the Houses and then each mem- 

ber can feel the weather pulse of his or of some other 

member's constituency, if not their political impulses 

and learn that this country is great in more ways than 

one. There isone thing the Weather Bureau has not yet 

found out, and that is where our storms are brewed. 

Even where they know there will be a severe local 

storm they cannot tell within fifty miles of where it will 

strike. All they could do, for instance, in the great 

storm of last week that demolished the town of Towanda, 

in Kansas, and swept over a partof Missouri, was to say 

that there was going to be a severe storm in that region. 

But no man can yet tell where those small vicious 

tornadoes that mow down a forest for half a mile or take 
up a house and set it down in the next district, are going 

to strike. They appear to be due to some peculiar brew- 

ing in an upper stratum of air, resulting in a cloud- 

burst; they follow their own laws if they follow any. 

They are too high for us to study easily. This perni- 
cious habit of reaching down occasionally and tearing up 
the surrounding country for a few minutes is all we 
know of them. No weather rules, however, are equal 
to the one that a black man has discovered and which I 
give in his own words: 

‘*Tf de sun get up berry early and go to bed mos’ befo" 
he get up, he’s a shu’ sign it rain befo’ soon:” That is a 
forecast in the vernacular. 

I hasten to say that the Weather Bureau has this re- 
corded in its archives, and may be able some time to 
turn it to use. Last week we had a sort of forcing-house 
heat. Vegetation came forward with a bound. The 
shrubby magnolias in the little squares that dot the city 
put out their blossoms in such haste, so far ahead of their 
leaf buds, that they looked like bundles of sticks with 
fly-away bits of paper attached to them by foreign inter- 
vention. The crocuses in the mounds around the eques- 
trian statues have been very beautiful, and the markets 
were sweet two weeks ago with the trailing arbutus, late 
this year but always lovely. The Appropriation bills are 
as backward as our spring has been. The bill for the 
Military Academy at West Point went through the 
stages which every bill must go in the present condition 
of affairs, a House and Senate with a majority from each 
party instead of from one. It went to the committee 
from the War Department, was reported to the House 
and put through the process called ‘‘ economizing” it, 
which, among other things, included striking out the 
appropriation for soap, and went up to the Senate. The 
Senate thought it well to have cleanliness at the 
fountain head and replaced that and some other 
items, and then sent the bill into conference, as it is 
called. It emerged from this in a comparatively 
prosperous state, because the House in secret can 
afford to give its public institutions enough to enable 
them to go on with their work, altho it cannot do so in 
public. The billthen becaine a law. This is the process 
through which each of the great Appropriation bills will 
pass; and we may rest assured that it will be a long and 
tiresome struggle. The Navy bill has been cut down so 
much that it is a wonder if Secretary Tracy be not cross 
over it. Mr. Tracy says that we need this year an es- 
pecialappropriation for the naval parade of our own ves- 
sels at Hampton Roads, and afterward in New York, 
which foreign powers are invited to join. The House 
has deliberately cut the bill down to make the Senate fill 
the deficiency while they pose before their constituents 
as economists. A Pension bill, a bill for the District of 
Columbia and the Indian bill have passed the House, up 
to the time of writing this letter. Five remain to be re- 
ported, the River and Harbor, the Civil, the Fortifications, 
the Post Office, the Legislative and the Agricultural. 
Three, the Surdry Civil, the Navy, and the Consular and 
Diplomatic are on the calendar. The struggle over the 
Indian Appropriation bill kept it before the Senate for 
several days; in this case it was not so much the appro- 
priation of money for education as the clause that puts 
in army officers for Indianagents. The clause was finally 
retained after a sharp fight well headed by Senator 
Dawes and followed by many of the friends of the In- 
dians, and by some whom we have regarded as 
neutral upon Indian questions. Mr. Perkins, the 
new Senator from Kansas, and formerly, when he 
was in the House, Chairman of the Indian 
Committee, argued against the change, also Mr. Gor- 
man, of Maryland, and others. Mr. Proctor, the ex- 
Secretary of War, was in favor of retaining it; so also 
was Senator Hawley. It was perhaps to be expected 
from Senator Proctor who, as Secretary of War, was so 
recently interested in enlisting Indians as soldiers; he 





might perhaps logically hold that an army officer would 





make a good agent for them. But it was not expected of 
Senator Hawley, who has hitherto been friendly to the 
best efforts for the advancement of the Indian in civil- 
ization and whose State has one of the largest and best 
organized societies of the National Indian Associations 
within its borders. The whole working of the Indian 
Bureau during the last ten years, has been in favor of 
the Civil Service—retaining agents who prove themselves 
valuable, and dismissing those who show themselves in- 
competent and dishonest. It is a mistake to change the 
current of this tendency. 

The motion to strike out the paragraph was lost by a 
vote of 25 to 28. Among those voting that it should be 
omitted, as it ought, were Mr. Frye and Mr. Hale, of 
Maine; Mr. Gorman, Mr. Pettigrew, of South Dakota; 
Mr. Platt, of Connecticut; Mr. Shoup, of Idaho, and 
others, largely Western men; while it was Mr. Higgins 
of Delaware, and Mr. Gray and Mr. McPherson, of New 
Jersey, Mr. Blackburn and others further east, who 
voted for it. So the provision remains, a stumbling- 
block for the next year to the advancement of the Indian. 
The Urgent Deficiency bill is so far along that it has 
been reported to the House, and that is as far as the list 
goes. This condition of affairs points to a session that 
will hold into August. The members will swelter under 
the heat of a summer’s sun rather than attend to impor- 
tant business now. The foolishness of men who dally 
with time in the long session is especially evident whem 
there is before them the excitement of elections so im- 
portant as those of next November. If the members of 
Congress were thoroughly businesslike they would bring 
forward their heavy bills now, get them out of the way, 
make short work after that of the less necessary bills, 
and be ready to go home with the “rainbows in their 
souls of duty done,” which all public men should desire, 
and be ready to go to work early and often for the au- 
tumn elections. 

But that is not the way they do things; they have gone 
now to ‘“‘lay piping” for the autumn. One day last week 
there were not men enough in the House to make a quo- 
rum. Yet they were to have voted on their Free Wool 
bill. The Democrats, with their great majority, were 
present in such small numbers that they were actually 
bullied by the Republicans, The latter began to filibus- 
ter, and reduced their opponents to a ‘“‘call of the 
House.” This means to call in all the members that can 
be found. But even then there were not enough to get 
a vote. The result may be that the ‘‘ haughty majority ” 
may at last have to adopt a cloture rule, and the Repub- 
licans will have forced them to it. This will be a sort of 
triumph for the latter, as the Democrats have not for- 
gotten the previous session and Mr. Reed’s rulings. 
‘“‘The Republican wedge”—as Mr. Bryan, of Nebraska, 
calls the Republican side of the House, because the Dem- 
ocrats have had to cross the broad aisle that usually sep- 
arates the two parties—amused itself that day, and was 
rather naughty, it must be admitted; but they could 
not resist the temptation. 

Some of the absent members had been in Rhode Island, 
and came’back the next day. They helped make a ma- 
jority, so that by another day the Free Wool bill was 
passed at last. 

It is amusing to see how cross the Western Democrats 
are over the Republican success in Rhode Island. They 
now say it is no use dallying with the free silver question 
just to save Eastern Democrats; it does not save them. 

We have not yet heard the last of the trouble that the 
silver free coinage effort is making in the Democratic 
Party. The attempt to force the bill to a vote in the 
House failed, and then Mr. Stewart, of Nevada, gave 
notice that he should bring up a free coinage bill in the 
Senate on a certain day. It had been on the calendar, 
reported adversely since the 13th of January. Mr. Hill, 
of New York, it was thought, was the object of this 
movement. The Senator wished to force him to a vote 
on the bill. People said that Mr. Stewart was practicing 
the cruel tricks of a small boy in sticking a pin through 
a hard-backed beetle for the sake of seeing him writhe. 
Mr. Hill was the beetle and the Silver bill the pin. If the 
discussion did not bring out the Senator from New York 
or if he “‘ happened to be out of the room” when the 
thing came to a vote, it could be used against him, just 
the same; ‘‘ absence from voting” is considered an eva- 
sion, an excuse for not expressing a positive opinion upon 
a question, as much as failure to speak on one side or the 
other of an important question. 

Mr. Horatio King, meantime, has done another service 
to his country in drawing out a letter from Mr. Hugh 
McCulloch on the silver question. All men delight in 
honoring Mr. McCulloch, now over eighty years old, 
with the same active brain and clear, calm expression of 
face that he had when he was Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency under Mr. Lincoln and Secretary of the Treasury 
under President Johnson. Mr. McCulloch says in one 
paragraph of his letter, in response to a request from Mr. 
King, written to the Washington Morning Post, of last 
week: 


“Tt has been found impossible for the United States, 
without the co-operation of other nations, to give to the 
two metals equal comparative value; hence the insuperable 
objection to the free coinage of silver. Being the inferior 
metal it would drive gold out of circulation, and we should 
have fora standard a metal constantly fluctuating in value 





to the great prejudice of all legitimate business,” 
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The whole letter, not a column long, has in it the sil-. 
ver question discussed and answered. I shall recommend 
it tothe new members of Congress and especially to 
one whom I have been watching with much interest 
and who will grew and broaden in his views before 
the end of this session. I must not tell his name, be- 
cause he is a modest man; but he is from one of the 
Southern States, he is serving his first term, and he is not 
a member of the Farmers’ Alliance, altho he is of some 
other Farmers’ societies. He is quiet in his manners, and 
he may not make a speech during the whole session of 
Congress this year or next; but he is faithful in bis work, 
giving his whole time and thought—always in his seat in 
the House, and when, as it chanced during the Tariff 
debates, most of the speakers happened to be near his 
desk, so that he was in the center and heat both of Mr. 
Walker and Mr. Dolliver and Mr. Bryan and Mr. Harter, 
he was one of their most devoted listeners. But he be- 
lieves in free silver coinage, from the bottom of his heart, 
not because his constituents believe in it and would re- 
quire it of him, but from his own convictions. You can- 
not make him see that there is a whole world outside of 
his district—a world possessing markets that have in- 
fluence upon his State. He is also suffering all the 
agonies of anew member. He came here to legislate, 
and he is expected to find places for most of the inhabit- 
ants of his district as clerks in some one of the depart- 
ments. Instead of studying. how to legislate in the 
leisure moments he may have, he has found that there 
are no leisure moments—he must become errand boy to 
the departments. His face will lose much-of its latent 
Sweetness of expression and earnestness, I fear; but I am 
waiting to see it also gain breadth and knowledge, as he 
finds that the world lies just outside of his State, and 
cannot be shut out. The dome has under it great powers 
as an educator. 

Tt is at last becoming a possible thing to break up the 
‘solid South.” It has been a long time coming; but the 
Farmers’ Alliance and the men of the Granger theories 
have shown the possibility. The first great break was 
the election of Mr. Irby, in South Carolina, and the con- 
sequent retirement of Mr. Wade Hampton. The Notth 
has always done its own thinking, and has been on the 
whole a gainer. The South has always had a columnar 
solidity which has kept it backward in its civilization, 
and it has been on the whole a loser. The silver question 
is going to highten and deepen the possibilities of the 
break, and the interest in the elections of next autumn 
grows as one realizes the importance of the results. 

The White House was very quiet last week. Mrs. 
McKee went to Boston for a visit, the President was al- 
lowed a two'day’s rest from his never-ending toil and 
went on a little shooting trip into Maryland. 

Mrs. Harrison also allowed herself a little leisure. The 
two grandchildren of the President helped plant two lit- 
tle trees in the grounds at the front of the White House 
a day or two before the President went away, and.peo- 
ple say it was vastly interesting to see them work away 
at shoveling the earth with their little spades. The 
President himself had to move once or twice to get out 
of the range of the earth they sent flying into the air in 
their enthusiasm. The elm trees at the back of the 
White House were a sort of living etching against the 
sky during the last week of March. They were full of 
the small brown blossoms characteristic of the tree, 
which are not big enough to be effective seen separately, 
but when in millions, they outlined the graceful branches 
until they were like clear soft etchings. 


Sine Arts. 
AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY’S SPRING EX- 
HIBITION, 
I. 
BY SUSAN HAYES WARD, 

















THE Spring Exhibition of the National Academy of De- 
sign, its sixty-seventh exhibition, is now open. It is inter- 
esting to note that there is still one survivor of the first 
fifteen artists who, with a second fifteen of their own 
choosing, constituted the original founders of the Academy 
in 1826. This sole survivor, Mr. Thos. S. Cummings, must 
have observed many changes, not only in the management 
of the institution, but in the style of art fostered by it. 
One new tendency in the management of Academy affairs 
that is noticeable of late is the magnifying of the social 
importance of its dinners and receptions. Cards for the 
evening reception, this year, were altogether personal, and 
called for evening dress. This is falling into line with the 
French and English exhibitions, whose openings afford 
opportunities for fashionable display. Whether New 
Yorkers will take kindly to the innovation can hardly be 
told until the plan has had further trial. 

But it is in the style of pictures here exhibited that the 
most striking change is manifest. To be sure each spring 
brings out paintings by old Academicians of what has been 
called the ‘‘ Hudson River School’’; but such pictures are 
usually relegated to the darker nooks and more distant 
corners where, it may be hoped, they will escape the vis- 
itor’s eye. 

In passing rapidly through the rooms ore is impressed 
by the array of “‘plein-airists.””. The many pictures of this 
school give a lightness and out-of-door aspect to the galler- 
ies. You can hardly drop into a seat without finding your- 


lucky enough to have your resting-place prove a vantage 
point for the inspection of canvases in the room beyond. 
Mr. Twachtman’s “ Brook in Winter,’’ for example, can be 
seen to the best advantage from the South Gallery or from 
the southern end of the East Gallery in which it hangs. 
The growing taste for winter landscapes adds to this im- 
pression of lightness. I notice by the catalog fourteen that 
are entered as “ Winter Sunset?” ‘“‘ Winter Twilight,” 
“ Midwinter’s Bloom,” and so on, to say nothing of the like 
scenes in which the season is not specified in the catalog. 
The fourteen that are thus defined are the work of painters 
of established fame, such as Messrs. Parrish, Ochtman, 
Twachtman, de Forest, Palmer, Chas. W. Eaton, Crane, 
Bolton Jones, and D. W. Tryon, whose picture ‘‘ Winter 
Afternoon” is given the place of honor in the South Gal- 
lery. 
Another tendency is the multiplication of problems, 
difficult of solution, which the artist sets himself to work 
out; such a task, for example, as Mr. Benson applies him- 
self to in his ‘‘ By the Firelight.””, We may suppose the 
professor of technic to say, ‘Given a woman in black, 
before an open fireplace, the spectator to stand on one 
side of the fire, where he can only see the play of its light 
upon the surrounding objects.”” How would you work it 
out? This being a problem, an artistic problem it is true, 
but only a problem nevertheless, the woman, tho the cen- 
tral figure, isof inferior importance. It is the play of light 
that interests us,not the woman. Or take Mr. Chase’s 
picture that stands near. Given the full-length figure of a 
young woman in a red gown, with hands turned back on 
the hips. How will you treat the subject? And so we have 
asaucy attitude, red drapery and a soulless woman. No, no. 
Not so should our girls go down to posterity as the indefi- 
nite X, Y and Z, through whose aid the solution is reached 
—a lay figure as characterless as a hatrack or a clothes- 
horse. Given a red gown and hands on the hips, if you 
please; but first of all the character, something of the soul 
in the face and figure, as it always shows in life; and, after 
that, the solution of puzzles in reflections, foreshortenings 
and pigments. Possibly Mr. T. W. Dewing set himself a 
similar task: ‘‘Given a girl in blue, with hands on the 
hips’’; but there is nothing of the lay figure or music-hall 
type of model here. Womanliness emanates from the can- 
vas as fragrance from a flower. The picture is as modest 
and blue and grateful to the eye as a spring scylla. 
Themes from the Wild West abound in this exhibition. 
Mr. De Cost Smith shows us “‘ Freighter’s Outfit attacked 
by Indians’; Mr. Latoix, ‘‘An Apache”; Mr. Deming, 
two Indian scenes, ‘‘The Mourning Brave” anda young 
Indian hunter exhibiting “His: First Game’; and Mr. 
Couse, of Portland, Ore., a ‘‘ Pawhyumma Indian,” what- 
ever that may be; while Messrs. Remington and Gaul 
show characteristic pictures illustrating war incidents. 
Of the few nudes, Mr. Shirlaw’s ‘ Psyche” claims the 
first attention and commendation. 
Large canvases abound. There is Mr. Blashford’s 
** Choir Boys,’’ the boys’ figures half hidden by clouds of 
incense, which, for all its good work, fails to hold our 
interest. Another large picture painted abroad is Mr. 
Orrin Peck’s ‘ Love’s ‘Token,” in which a young woman 
stands by the paling which separates her own from her 
neighbor’s garden reading the billet-dowx she has found 
hidden in the sprawling country nosegay awkwardly tied 
to a picket of the wooden fence. But it is not the love- 
token that holds our eyes, nor the girl with the love-letter; 
it is the magnificent leaves of the pumpkin vine, which fill 
the foreground and show whity-green across their hairy 
upper surfaces. Other large foreign canvases are Mr. 
Du Mond’s *‘ Monastic Life,’’ which showed to more advan- 
tage in his studio than in the corridor, and Mr. Charles 
Sprague Pearce’s “ A Civil Burial.” 
In Mr. Du Mond’s work, as well as in “ Autumn,” by 
Mr. Harper, there seems to be a reaching toward the ideal- 
ism and symbolism of the new French school. In‘ Au- 
tumn,”’ for example, a woman’s figure is seen partially hid- 
den by tree branches and red-brown, late autumnal leaves. 
Her clinging gown repeats the coloring of the greenish- 
gray tree trunk, her mantle is of a piece with the rich red- 
dish fawns of the foliage. It is a dryad robed in autumnal 
drapery and hardly to be distinguished from her tree. 
Another painter, whose imagination can be trusted to 
suggest things of beauty fora perpetual joy, is Mr. Chas. C. 
Curran, whose ‘‘Dream ”’ is such as might have come to the 
poet who sang at sunrise: 
“I fear me, I fear me yon dome of diaphanous gleam 
Will break as a bubble o’er-blown in a dream.” 
These exquisite, floating airy globes of ‘‘ tenuous tissue ”’ 
are of fascinating hues, and, oddly enough, they echo 
faintly the color of the more solid “ Early Morning in 
June,” by thesame artist which hangs directly below, as if 
the floating bubbles above were but the same story over 
again, adapted to spiritual hearers and told in a purer lan- 
guage by a more celestial tongue. 
Mr. F. D. Millet’s ‘‘ Pompeian Cup Bearer,” is a piece of 
superb coloring that is not easily forgotten. 
Of purely American subjects, Mr. Edmund C. Tarbell’s 
“Tn the Orchard,” will probably attract the most atten- 
tion as an excellent example of realistic art. It represents 
a party of young women and one young man in an orchard; 
some seated on a bench of crude green color, others stand. 
ing, while the ground and the dresses are dappled with 
light and shade. It is natural, true, artistic in treatment, 
and wholly unpoetic. ‘‘The Fortune-teller,’’ by Mr. Alfred 
Kappes, ‘‘ Family Prayer,’’ by Mr. G. A. Reid, of Toronto, 
and “ The Quilting Party,” by Mr. Edgar M. Ward, are all 
American themes. In the latter Mr. Ward has made the 
only industrious worker of the party an old woman. All 
the young women are idling over their task. 
Among the less pretentious subjects should be noted 
‘“‘The Young Student,” by Mr. J. Alden Weir, a very at- 
tractive piece of work showing a young girl at her easel, 
tho no one would guess her occupation but for the catalog, 
as the charcoalin her hand might as wefl be a knitting- 
needle and the gray paper a piece of her gown for all the 





self too near the pictures in front of you; but you may be 


so is Mr. J. Carroll Beckwith’s “Reader,” with her 
checked jacket and strongly marked features. 

Other interesting genre pictures are included in the 491 
paintings in the Academy exhibition, besides portraits and 
many carefully studied landscapes and water views; but 
further notice of them must be reserved for another issue. 





...-The American Art Association closed the sale of its 
fine collection of pictures last Friday evening. A painting 


by Troyon brought $27,000; other famous pictures were by 


Delacroix, Meissonier, Dupré and Millet. The well-known 
Barye water-colors -wére in the collection, which included 
156 paintings. The amount received for the whole collec- 
tion was $270,540. 


....The sale of Senhor Mendonga’s pictures, which were 
recently exhibited at the Fifth Avenue Auction Rooms, 


was not very successful, seventy-seven paintings bringing 
but $22,580, 


<aual At Mr. Frederic Keppel’s, No. 2 East Sixteenth Street, 
are to be seen just now a group of vigorous landscape 
sketches and studies in oil by Mrs. B. Ford, an artist 
resident in this city whose work has not been exhibited in 
public to any extent. The range of subject is narrow and 
familiar; but Mrs. Ford manages to bring a great deal of 
force and feeling into the small canvases shown in this 
group. One picture, an edge of woodland with an open 
tract beyond and a clouded autumnal sky, is treatzd with 
great simplicity but much force, and a certain masculinity 
of handling not quite common in a woman painter’s work. 
This and a smaller one like it may be regarded as typical 
of the artist’s style. There isa superior promise and in- 
teresting performance in these examples of the lady’s abil- 
ities, 








ee 
Sanitary. 
MENTAL HEALTH AND HYGIENE. 
It was our privilege, not long since, to be present at a 
discussion on the subject of Mental Hygiene. An essay from 


Prof. A. B. Poland seemed to us especially valuable. We 
are permitted to make from it a few abstracts: 





“The question first arises, ‘ What constitutes mental health” 
Is it normal activity, tone, efficiency, equilibrium, or what? Or is 
it, negatively stated, the condition marked by the absence of any 
factors or qualities tending to deteriorate or lessen efficiency? 

If mind and brain were identical, then a healthy mind, like a 
healthy brain,would be one whose functional powers were intact 
Here we have to distinguish between the strong mind and the 
healthy mind. We can conceive of the arm as being perfectly . 
healthy while far from beingstrong. As, for instance, the arm of 
the laborer as compared with the arm of the man of leisure. There 
may be various degrees of strength, varying from that of a Her- 
cules to that of a child. 

“The healthy armis one in which the functional procesess are 
intact and capable of normal development tho undeveloped. | 
suppose, therefore, that the healthy mind is one on which there 
is a harmonious balance of powers and capacities. 

“The term healthy is the logical opposite, too, of disease, and 
we may be helped toa conception of its meaning by considering 
the marks of a diseased mind. 

** A diseased mind is one in which the normal is varied from in 
the direction of a lowered potentiality. 

“ Or, considering disease as an active agent, the diseased mind 
is one tending actively toward furtber deterioration. 

“It is necessary to have a clear conception of the terms in- 
volved, or there is liability to confusion in discussion. 

‘A weak memory or deficient imagination may be due either 
to lack of use or to some pathological condition. 

“Tf we are to regard, therefore, both a weak memory and a 
diseased memory as evidence of an unhealthy mind, the hygienic 
rules to be adduced will not be the same. 

‘“* So, lack of balance or harmony of physical powers may be due 
either to disease or disuse, to pathological or non-pathological 
conditions, and the discussion of means to restore the balance of 
power might, by the necessity of our definition, fall outside of 
the category of hygienic rules. 


“1T.— MODERATION AND REGULARITY OF USE. 


“ Limiting the field of discussion to those rules which may be 
considered as more purely mental, I would first emphasize the 
need of moderation and regularity in the exercise of mental 
powers. It is a well-known fact that the great majority of man- 
kind use their minds with greatly varying degrees of moderation 
or excess. Now, we all know what the effect is upon the body of 
spasmodic or excessive use. 

“* One unused to hard labor goes into the field to mow or pitch 
hay or hold the plow. The result is physical exhaustion, and un- 
due strain upon the nervous system, followed, it may be, by tem- 
porary prostration. 

“Now no one is soill-informed as to the injurious effects of such 
practice as to doubt for an instant its unwisdom. 

“ But what do we observe quite commonly as a mental phenom- 
enon, namely, a man unused to hard mental labor making some 
protracted and exhausting mental effort, the working up ofa 
brief, the preparation of a sermon, the intense and prolonged ap- 
plication to some business project, resulting in the great con- 
sumption and lossof nervous force, followed, as in the case of 
muscular excess, by nervous prostration more or less complete? 

“ Nothing is clearer than that the oarsman in training for the 
race, or the pugilist for the ring, must exercise moderately and 
regularly—not spasmodically and to excess, but with a due re- 
gard to the plain hygienic principle that force is accumulated 
and tissue hardened by slow and regular processes. 

‘* Hence, I would lay down this hygienic rule for the mainte- 
nance of mental health—that there should be regular systematic 
exercise of mental function. Just as certainly as muscular vigor 
and strength cannot be attained by intermittent exercise in the 
gymnasium, so mental health cannot be conserved by occasional 
and spasmodic exercise. 

“There is no more common and reprehensible practice in the 
schools than that of injudicious lesson-giving. The teacher for 
a day or week, it may be, works her class leisurely, until she takes 
it into her head to ‘make a spurt,’as the oarsman would say, 
when she ruthlessly, and innocently, too, makes demands upon 
her class taat if attained must be attained only by an excess of 
effort that will leave the children in a greater or less degree of 
resultant weakness or prostration. All thisis wrong. It arises 
in practice from the fact that the analogy between the condition 
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of mental and physical hygiene are not clearly apprehended, 
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“ Regularity and moderation in mental exercise are absolutely 
imperative to mental health. 
“*TI.—VARIETY OF MENTAL OCCUPATION. 


“ Still another rule of mertal hygiene may be derived from a 
comparison of physical and mental phenomena. 

“ Just as a change of diet and of atmosphere is often desirable, 
so variety of mental employment is conducive to mental health. 

“The best physical results are often obtained not by complete 
cessation from work, but by a change of occupation or environ- 
nent. 

“ The practicé, so prevalent nowadays, of going into the coun- 
try or to the seashore during the summer time, is a good one. 
True, the socia! exactions are often greater than at home, but the 
change conduces to recuperation of waning physical powers. 

“The physiologist has proved beyond a doubt that certain 
mental operations employ their particular groups of nerves and 
brain centers. These nerve groups and brain tracts by constant 
and exacting use become fatigued, and a change of mental occu- 
pation, such, for instance, as from mathematics to fiction, be- 
comes imperative. The flow of blood is diverted to different 
brain areas and new and fresh groups of nerves are brought into 
play. The particular effect is that of giving temporary rest to one 
set of factors, but the process is quite different in its mode and 
effect from complete cessation of brain or mental exercise. The 
difference is quite analogous to that of resting one arm by using 
the other. An equilibrium of conditions is established that is 
more healthful than using one set of imiuscles to excess and a 
corresponding set none at all. 


“The schoolroom application of this rule is had in diversity of - 


studies. The change from the arithmetic to the drawing or 
music, from the grammar, with its exercise of the logical and dis- 
criminative faculty, to the reading, with its call for an exercise 
of the imaginative and expressive powers, are both in the line of 
true hygienic practice. Frequent alternation of mental employ- 
ment is found in all good schools. 

“Too many persons, however, in adult years allow themselves 
to become engrossed in business, in money-getting or saving, to 
the extent that certain brain tracts are used almost exclusively, 
with the result that a breakdown occurs at an untimely age. 

“ An observance of the practical rule that we have stated, viz., 
of change or variety of mental occupation, would have saved 
many a man without having lessened in any degree his necessary 
application to business. 

“I ia has b an almost universal maiady. Drugs 
are taken to counteract the abnormal excitement and consequent 
weakness of the affected nervous centers. 

“ Far better would it beif the unfortunate victim of this insid- 
ious and insatiable foe to health and comfort were fought off by 
change of mental occupation rather than by drugs or other phys- 
ical agents or sedatives. 

“ 111.—WEAK, INSUFFICIENT AND UNBALANCED USE. 


“ Still again we have observed that a physical organ loses its 
functions, not only by disuse, by improper or excessive use, but 
by weak or insufficient use. 

“Just as a muscle needs to be exercised up to its full demands 
in order to be kept in a healthy condition, so the mind must be 
engaged to the full limits of its normal requirements. The best 
gymnastic culture demands that no one part of the body should 
be cultivated to the disadvantage of another. 

“The test of the strength of a chain is its weakest link; the 
test of mental efficiency is determined by its weakest power. 
Ifa man be deficient in memory, for instance, he will be unable 
to marshal the facts unon which a correct generalization de- 
pends, 

“ Hence, to strengthen the generalizing power the weak mem- 
ory must be cultivated. Each part is necessary to the whole. 
The strengthening of one part tends to strengthen the whole. 
Habits of careless and illogical thinking are to be guarded against, 
for they beget a mind prone to a limited survey only. 

“* TV.—CARELESS AND INEXACT USE. 


“So, also, the habit of careless and inexact expression is fostered 
by an incomplete and hazy thought. A clear thought is the only 
one of value, and can always be clearly expressed if time and care 
are taken. 

“The common expression ‘I know but cannot expressit’ is not 
true; whatever is known clearly can be intelligibly stated. 

“ The person that pleads the above excuse is one who does not 
think clearly; he has only a vague notion of what he would say. 
The relations and dependencies of the images that have risen into 
his consciousness have not been distinctly apprehended. Such 
thought should always be put to the test of clear and exact ex- 
pression. No rule for mental growth is more important than the 
foregoing. 








“'¥.—OVERFEEDING THE MIND. 


“ The mind should not be overfed. We are all familiar with 
the effects upon the body of overfeeding, namely, a clogging of 
the digestive apparatus, a disordering of the assimilative proc- 
esses, and a general nervous disorganization. 

“ There can be a healthy mental condition only when the mind’s 
food supply of sensations, images and thoughts is properly di- 
gested and assimilated. 

“Every afferent nerve that takes a message to the cen- 
tral ganglion, every nervous center that receives a message it 
cannot attend to by reading it off and converting its stimulus 
into motor activity, is acquiring a permanent habit, good or 
otherwise. One who accustoms himself to look over the daily 
newspaper in a half-hour must guard against the danger of ac- 
quiring the practice of reading without ppoume, Not the least by 
any means of the evils of this newspaper age, is the loose mental 
habit incuicated by the rapid perusal of the multitudinous col- 
umns of the daily press. Time was when a man having few 
books or papers, to rememDer. Now, few men read to re- 
member. Hence, the average oe hon vastly below its former 
standard. It may happen that long before man develops into a 
hairless-and toothless animal he will become a memoryless one, 
and need to carry arounda and pencil in every pocket. It is 
as oon rule every day to read something to be accurately remem- 








Science. 


LEEUWENHOECK, a Dutch scientist, first announced in 
1675 the existence of bacteria; but not till Pasteur’s work 
on fermentation, so recently as 1861, was much attention 
given to these micro-organisms. Since then bacteria have 
been “in everybody’s mouth,” and what a sarcastic Con- 
gressman. terms “paregorical philosophers’’ frighten to 
jeath the untutored public. Toread much that is written, 
one may wonder that mankind survived more than a few 
generations after leaving Paradise. Municipal govern- 
ments are spending immense sums in frantic efforts to pre- 
serve the community from bacterial plagues; and even 
children, jokers say, are taught to be good under the dread 
that a “ microbe may catch ’em.” But knowledge is fast 
progressing, and they prove to be more harmless than be- 
lieved even half a dozen yearsago. They require extremely 











nice combinations of conditions in order to make much 
headway. They are in swarms in the air we breathe, the 
food we eat, and the water we drink; they are even found 
in dewdrops; but each kind only germinates rapidly— 
in which case only are they dangerous—when it finds 
itself in the choice places suited to its development. Even 
a bacterium cannot exist without its proper food. For all 
that bas been said of the propagation of typhoid fever by 
its special bacillus in drinking water, it is now asserted by 
Dr. Dickson that it is not an aquatic form, and that in 
water which has a subsidence of three or four days it is 
literally drowned. A wineglassful of the purest spring 
water will contain numbers; but they do not increase fast 
unless there is some organic matter added; then they in- 
crease so rapidly that in a few hours there may be more of 
them than there are human beings on the face of the earth. 
It has been computed that, under favorable conditions, 
16,000,000 have been produced from a single one within 
twenty-four hours. Only a few are pernicious, the major 
part are useful servants of man. They ripen his fruits, 
lighten his bread, and give the “ pop” to his champagne 
cork. They help to destroy what it is essential to man 
should be destroyed, tho, once in a while, like all other 
friends of man, they carry their willing services further 
than he might desire. Even the most dangerous lose their 
vitality soon under unfavorable conditions, and these new 
facts are aiding physicians marvelously in the treatment 
of virulent diseases. The cholera bacterium, for instance, 
does not like butter. Heine found that in poor butter they 
lost vitality in three days; but in first-class butter some re- 
tained germinating power for a month: and Gasparini 
found some good in an extra sample of butter after 130 
days. Typhoid fever bacteria do not like butter either, but 
will endure six days against three for the cholera kind. 
The bacilli of tuberculosis lose all life after twelve days in 
butter, nearly all go off in six. 


....- Prof. O. C. Marsh presents further descriptions of the 
Cretacean Mammalia from the Laramie group in the last 
Journal of Science. It is only three years that mammals 
have been known to have existed in this terrane, altho great 
exertions have been made to find them. They are all of 
small size and related to the monotremes. They are not 
transitional between the Mesozoic and Tertiary forms, but 
are allied to the former; and hence the paleontological 
break between the Laramie and Eocene made more promi- 
nent. It is more profound than if the entire Jurassic and 
the lower Cretaceous were wanting. The first announce- 
ment of the discovery of similar animals in the Old World 
was made last year by Smith Woodward, who described a. 
molar tooth from the Wealden of England, the European 
analog of the Laramie. The most abundant of these re- 
mains are teeth, but other parts of the skull, with the 
limbs, vertebre and pelvis, have also been discovered. All 
the pelvic bones thus far seen have been separate, and the 
extremities indicate progress in specialization. Some of 
the teeth resemble the crowns of some fish teeth. The re- 
mains were all found in Wyoming under the auspices of 
the Un ted States Geological Survey. 








School and College. 


THE following sums are to be paid, under the pro- 
visions of the Fayerweather will, as ascertained from an 
inventory of the estate just completed: 


SN I Soi ain Wi isidcsc dsseccscvcssccecs $100,000 
NG is ancnks ban isusdensccbsecseaees 100,000 
NN i oo: cds dedewuteeds ees 100,000 
TIO Gs 05010 00605.005 cr csveccneepicce 100,000 
i ah toee 150,000 
MD Gy cis c5000sicedescxesy¥s00s000s e030 450,000 
56s dvegungrecsabencsen 200,000 
Barnard College for Women...........+++..... 100,000 
University of Rochester................cceeseee 100,000 
I BOI os 50's 50 00 tgses onsiesevenbove 100,000 
| ee eer arr 200,000 
ROOD Sabi bi osicw ac bxGacsis ctbensesis 100,000 
ee a, |” ae re 100,000 
Rp SEI i059 96:0 0.0 0640 00642b 0b e0eney 100,000 
I NN oo 0 cccnténsl secsvansudo< 100,000 
IIE, 4 cic akacnthewssseassscwsuas 190,000 
I sca wantakveshesecestsecseacsss 100,000 
EE EE asses ony iccsstncevesesinaanioon 50,000 
EL Sis cuin ah bdbhedbsvowsaeceds oats 100,000 
I rch obsndcsersdudbsesocncsasenvcd 50,000 
Union Theological Seminary.................+5 50,000 
RI vind petebnbnsdysrieesespnaxs tenes 100,000 
I on 5 onc dcdcrerssnseseanderoon 50,000 
University of the City of New York............ 100,000 
University of Pennsylvania..................++ 50,000 
a Be. ERE rer rs 50,000 
TEARGGRE DIONNE oosccvscccesccccesscsccccess 100,000 
PUR css Seisscsacdcacoesscscdesbese 100,000 
ee 100,000 
NE ons 556.0590 05.00 5e05s ee ebsbwoteses 50,000 
Elmira Female College...............cssseecees 50,000 
RN cs at cea eociens vinavrbesweses 50,000 
IN So. eCa deepen cicisbbeneveysucsssonss 200,000 
Re cress ap ebcesnhecabeanswseese 50,000 
Northwestern University...............020-.000 100,000 
INN acs vc Giss ecckeanses secseeceses's 25,000 

MRSS hiithwk Shion docds shenuoeesdoecovnwdall $3,725,000 


Besides these amounts $560,000 will go to hospitals and 
similar institutions. 


. ..Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has given half a million dol- 
lars as an endowment for the New York Trade Schools which 
Colonel Auchmuty has been laboring ten years to establish. 
“His idea is to supply to young men desiring to learn use- 
ful trades the means of doing so at a small price and in a 
thorough manner. In his teaching, the manual and scien- 
tific branches of a trade are so combined that the pupil ac- 
quires not merely skill, but a knowledge of the scientific 
principles which underlie his work, and is thus started in 
the direction of constant growth and development. Practi- 
cal instruction in various trades, such as plumbing, plaster- 
ing, stonecutting, painting, bricklaying, carpentering 
and tailoring, is given by master mechanics and other com- 








petent teachers, and the instruction is accompanied when 
necessary by the study of technical books and trade 
papers.” The end sought is “‘ to enable young men to learn 
the science and practice of certain trades thoroughly, expe- 
ditiously and economically, leaving speed of execution to 
be acquired at real work after leaving the school.” 


....It is stated that Provost Pepper, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has asked for the resignations of Robert 
Ellis Thompson, Professor of History and Political Econ- 
omy; Dr. Joseph L. Rothrock, Professor of Botany; Dr. 
Charles M. Dolley, Professor of Biology; George A. Koenig, 
Professor of Mineralogy and Metallurgy, and Dr. George 
F, Barker, E. Otis Kendal, ex-Dean and vice-Provost of the 
university, and Francis A. Jackson, Professor of Latin and 
Literature, were asked also to resign. The trouble is said 
to be the result of factional jealousy in the faculty. 


.... The Trustees of Johns Hopkins University have des- 
ignated President Gilman and Professor Newcomb as dele- 
gates to represent the university at the tercentenary cele- 
bration of Trinity College, Dublin,in July next. They 
have made the following promotions in the Faculty from 
associate professorships to full professorships; A. Marshall 
Elliot, romance languages; Thomas M. Craig, pure math- 
ematics; Harman N. Morse, analytical chemistry; George 
H. Williams, inorganic geology; W.S. Halstead, surgery. 


.... The vacancy in the Cornell Faculty, caused by the 
resignation of Prof. J. Laurence Loughlin, has been filled 
by the election of Prof. Edward A. Ross, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy and Finance. Professor Ross 
is one of the graduates of Johns Hopkins, and has studied 
in Paris, Berlin and Leipsic. He is now at the University 
of Indiana. 


.... The Rev. C. K. Hoyt, of Auburn, N. Y., has accepted 
a call to the Presidency of Oswego College for Women, Os- 
wego, Kan. 








Personals. 


ALL English papers in their notice of the death of the 
historian, Dr. Freeman, make some more or less distinct al- 
lusions to his infirmities of temper. We are reminded of the 
story of an English bishop who had suffered somewhat from 
his rough language, but who had occasion to introduce 
him asa speaker at a certain meeting,and who improved the 
opportunity to pay up some old scores by introducing him 
as the “ distinguished scholar who has so admirably illus- 
trated the savage character of our ancestors.”’ This story 
is probably true; but we do not give equal credence to the 
report now current hereabouts that a bill was lately 
introduced into one of our State Legislatures grant- 
ing permission that the bishop of the diocese might be 
buried in the crypt of his cathedral. One of the members 
who did not admire the bishop greatly moved an amend- 
ment to the bill that it take effect immediately on its 
passage. 


....The Duke of Oporto, brother of the King of Portu- 
gal, is a fine flute player, and once on a wager with one of 
the nobles he set out in disguise to earn his living by his 
flute for a week, and succeeded in getting an engagement 
in the orchestra of the Opera House at Madrid. His play- 
ing was satisfactory, and the leader of the orchestra at the 
end of the week gave him a very fiattering letter of recom- 
mendation. 





....Count- von Eulenberg, the new President of the Prus- 
sian Council of Ministers, is looked upon as a dangerous 
rival to Chancellor von Caprivi. He has already been in the 
Ministry, having held the portfolio of the Interior in 1881. 
But Prince Bismarck found him too strong a personality, 
and got rid of him. It is probable that he will be friendly 
toward the Conservative and Centrist groups. 


...John H. Finley, who has been recently appointed Pres- 
ident of Knox College, was for a long time Secretary of the 
New York Charities Aid Association, and as such was much 
interested in legislation for the poor and insane in this 
State. Heis distinguished as a practical sociologist, and 
shared in the preparation of Dr. Richard D. Ely’s work on 
taxation in American States and cities. : 


....Ex-President Guzman Blanco, the leader of the In- 
surgent forces in Venezuela, is a man of splendid physical 
frame and of great personal magnetism. He has been re- 
garded among the people of Venezuela as a second Bolivar, 
combining the shrewdness of the statesman with the dash 
of thesoldier. Heis aman of great wealth, having a pri- 
vate fortune of not less than $6,000,000. 


....Senator Felton gained his first capital by receiving 


$500 in gold for watching a haystack for a month, shotgun 


in hand, to repel marauders. He then established a min- 
ing camp store and made $3,000 out of pickles alone, selling 
them to the miners as a remedy for scurvy. He was at 
one time interested in the famous Comstock lode, but sold 
his and his partner’s share for $190,000. e 


....Roger Q. Mills, the new Senator from Texas, is sixty 
years of age. He was born in Kentucky tho he has lived in 
Texas from hig boyhood. He was elected to the Texas 
Legislature at the age of twenty-seven, and since 1872 has 
sat continuously in Congress. During the War he wasa 
colonel of infantry in the Confederate Army. 


....The late Dr. Donald Fraser received a larger salary 
than any other Presbyterian minister in England. To the 
regular sustentation dividend of $1,000 his congregation 
added $4,250 and a manse, which cost between #20,000 and 
$25,000. His whole income thus exceeded $6,000. 


.... Henry M. Stanley, it is reported, is to go to the Congo 
in the fall in the interest of the Independent State, and 
will remain there fer.a long period. 


....-Senator Sherman was at the commencement of the 
War an aid-de-camp on General Scott’s staff, and raised a 
brigade in Ohio. 
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Music. 


~ BY E. TRENAZUS STEVENSON, 





THE bulletin of last week’s musical affairs did not lack 
variety, tho no element of novelty was to be noted in its con- 
tents nor anything calling for more than passing record. 
A sudden premonition of future hot weather coming in the 
shape of a warm wave burdened with much more than 
spring temperature did not conduce to the filling of stalls 
in an opera house or a concert auditorium for several after- 
noons and evenings. By Thursday this untimely little 
blast of heat was over and people were more disposed to 
formal entertainment. 

Mr. Rummel’s recitals and Mr. d’Albert’s have shown 
gratifyingly the fact that interest in pianism is not by any 
means all fashion and fad—or, as some one said, all fashion 
and Faderewski. Remarkable and delightful artist that 
Mr. Paderewski is, the fact must be kept in mind more 
clearly than one fears it always is kept, that four 
thousand persons to hear him at one recital and five thou- 
sand at another, or that he has left this country with more 
than sixty thousand dollars as the result of his short tour 
are not proofs of Mr. Paderewski’s measureless superiority 
to some others of his profession. Such a history is the 
mark of a man’s distinction, of his popularity, of the suc- 
cess of advertising and of any or many fine qualities that 
justify wide attention to a player. But the box-office 
receipts any more than the player’s bank account has only 
a certain worth in according a musician his rank. Su- 
periority in these days of close musical study and 
immense technical finish, is a long word; and there 
be many deserving it. Among the number Eugen 
d’ Albert is certainly one. Anybody hearing his recitals this 
last week should not have failed to arrive at that conclu- 
sion. Mr. d’Albert is very considerably a different Mr. 
d’ Albert from himself a couple of years ago. Then there 
was ever vast power, wealtb of execution and masculinity; 
this season there comes clearer to light the pianist-com- 
poser’s softer and more poetical side as an interpreter; his 
grace and lightness of touch and an elegance not hitherto 
associated with him in our minds. As a Beethoven sonata 
player there is no musician lately among us quite at his 
mark. Asa Liszt player he is superb. On Saturday after- 
noon the large audience in the concert hall of the Madison 
Square Garden did well to be as enthusiastic as they were 
over Mr. d’Albert’s work in Rubinstein’s A minor Barca- 
rolle, and Liszt’s not very explicable but beautiful ‘‘ Son- 
netto di Petrarca,” over the familiar ‘‘Feu-follets” and the 
more familiar Tarantella from ‘‘ Venice and Naples.” 
Nothing could surpass the charm of Mr. d’Albert’s expres- 
sive phrasing in Chopin’s B minor Sonata, the delicate 
clearness with which the Rubinstein or Lizstian arabesques 
dropped from his fingers, and the airiness wherewith he 
gave as an encore another Liszt number, a Chopinesque 
concert waltz of much brilliancy and beauty. On the even- 
ing of May 3d, Mr. d’ Albert is expected to give a concert in 
connection with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

The Philharmonic gave its final regular concert of the 
fiftieth season on Saturday night. The program offered 
Berlioz’s ‘“‘ Benvenuto Cellini’? Overture, Chopin’s second 
pianoforte concerto, and that welcome, long and not over- 
often heard symphony, Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Dramatic.” The per- 
formance of the latter was a treat to all admirers of one of 
the most colossal and beautiful, if mysterious, of modern 
symphonic scores. The soloist in the Chopin concerto was 
Mr. Vladimir de Pachmann. Mr. de Pachmann’s dainty 
virtuosity counted for much less than usual in so large an 
auditorium. Often the player came near to being inaudi- 
ble to those not within pretty close range of the piano- 
forte. At the conclusion of the concert Mr. Seidl was recalled 
to the stage. Without that usual testimonial to his merits 
as a symphonic leader he ought to feel as well pleased as the 
Philharmonic’s Directors with the effect of his first year of 
its conductorship. The three very notable commemora- 
tion concerts given by the Society in remembrance of a 
semicentenary take place on Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day next, as already set forth in this journal. 

The supplementary performances of opera from the 
company of Messrs. Abbey and Grau, and some others by 
Mme. Patti and her associates, occupied the Metropolitan 
Opera House all the week. ‘Faust’? was sung on Friday 
evening, in French, and sung with much enthusiastic ap- 
plause, as a farewell, Mrs. Eames-Storey, and the Messrs. 
de Reszké and Lassalle participating. The sailing of these 
artists and others prominent during the winter occurred 
on Saturday. The management have expressed themselves 
as quite satisfied with the pecuniary result of their costly 
and hazardous experiment, and they promise even better 
satisfaction to the public next winter with their weighty 
official charge. 

An enjoyable musical and social entertainment by the 
Manuscript Society came on Saturday night at the organ- 
izations club rooms on East Nineteenth Street; Miss 
Margaret Reed, the young coloratur soprano, lately mak- 
ing her début here, being the guest of honor. Several new 
compositions, vocal and instrumental, by members of the 
society, furnished the staple of the evening’s musical 
bill. 

Mr. George H. Wilson announces from Boston (14 
Tremont Street) the issue in June of the ninth volume of 
his valuable little ‘‘ Musical Year Book,’”’ something that 
highly commends itself alike to the professional and 
amateur musician who wishes to keep himself au cowrant 
with what is being done from year to year in this country. 
We know of nothing that gives such an overlook and retro- 
spect as this annual labor of love of Mr. Wilson’s compil- 
ing. 

The announcement is to be made that what is called a 
“‘ Patti Musical and Operatic Festival,” has been arranged 
to take place in the Madison Square Garden (main audi- 
torium) on May 10th,.12th and 14th. Mme. Patti will be 
assisted by her present opera company, together with a 


recognize the recommendation. 
q 


diti will be the conductor for Mme. Patti. Mr. William R. 
Chapman will direct a mammoth choir of male and female 
voices. The Metropolitan Musical Society, the Rubinstein 
and the Melopoia, of Plainfield, the Kingston Philharmonic, 
the Rubinstein, of Poughkeepsie, and other musical socie- 
ties are to compose this last important factor. The prices 
of tickets are to be fairly moderate, the most expensive 
not exceeding two dollars and a half. 

The preparations are advancing promisingly for the Han- 
del Festival that will be given in the Music Hall during week 
after next under Mr. Walter Damrosch’s leading. Special 
interest centers on the production of the composer’s pastoral 
“* Acis and Galatea,’ under its scenic and operatic condi- 
tions of performancé. It is stated by the management that 
the stage-grouping of the shepherds and nymphs will be 
supervised by Mr. Franklin E. Sargent. A chorus practically 
one of fifty prominent New York soloists, who have volun- 
teered their services, will assist; containing such artists as 
Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Mrs. Carl Alves, Miss Anna L. Kelly, 
Mrs. Marion Hendrickson, Mrs. Theodore F. Baldwin, Mrs. 
Theodore Bjorksten, Mrs. J. Williams Macy, Miss Margaret 
R. Elliott, Mrs. Frederic Dean, Miss Jennie Dutton, and 
Messrs. Ericsson F. Bushnell, Charles Herbert Clarke, John 
M. Fulton, William A. Howland, Emil Erhardt, J. H. 
McKinley, Dr. Arthur T. Hills, Addison F. Andrews, Al- 
bert F. Arveschou, Henry Lincoln Case, and Grant Odell. 
A feature of the first act will be a Greek dance. At ‘ The 
Messiah’ performance on April 30th three numbers which 
have usually been omitted will be sung, namely, the chorus, 
“Their Sound is Gone Out”; the tenor air, ‘‘ Thou Shalt 
Break Them,” and the bass air, ‘‘The Trumpet Shall 
Sound,” with trumpet obligato. 








Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


A CONTROVERSY, which has been pending between the 
United States and Sweden and Norway since 1884, in re- 
gard to tonnage dues, has_ been decided by the Commis- 
sioner of Navigation. Hereafter Swedish and Norwegian 
vessels will be charged tonnage dues at the rate of 3.15 
cent instead of 6.30 cent. This decision has been arrived at 
several times by the President and Secretary of State, but 
the Commissioner of Navigation has hitherto refused to 


..-.It has been stated that an agreement has been practi- 
cally reached in regard to a modus vivendi in Bering Sea. 
Ex-Minister St. Hilaire, in Paris, referring to the matter, 
has said that a jurisconsult of ability will be appointed, 
but that no name has yet been suggested. He thinks the 
ca-e of the United States weak, and that the decision is 
likely to favor England. Active preparations are being 
made at the Navy and Treasury Departments for the dis- 
patch of vessels to the Sea. 


.... Considerable progress has been made by Minister 
Phelps toward the arrangement of a new extradition treaty 
between this country and Germany. The new treaty will 
contaii many important additions. The chief difficulty isin 
regard to making provision for the payment of expenses. 
In Germany the expenses are very small on account of the 
arrangements of the courts. In the United States the neces- 
sary fees are very large. 


....Mr. Egan, Minister to Chile, has been granted leave 
of absence to visit the United States. Minister Montt is 
also’ expecting to leave Washington on a visit to Chile. 
When asked whether the fact indicated any difference be- 
tween the two Governments, officers at the State Depart- 
ment have replied that it was purely an accidental coin- 
cidence, and that the relations are perfectly harmonious. 


....Reports having arisen that the United States Gov- 
ernment is seeking to secure naval depots in Uruguay and 
the Argentine Republic, they have been denied by the State 
Department and explained as probably arising from the 
rental of a small tract of land for the temporary storage 
of coal at the time when there was some danger of trouble 
with Chile. 

....Dean Bradley, of Westminster Abbey, has decided 
that there is no room for the proposed monument to James 
Russell Lowell, but has suggested a memorial window in 
the chapter house where Mr. Lowell delivered some of his 
addresses. 


....The veto by Governor Flower of the Cohoes Inspect- 
ors’ bill has occasioned great dissatisfaction in the Demo- 
cratic Party in New York, the Albany Democrats affirm- 
ing that hereafter they will vote with the Republicans. 


....A bill for a convention to amend the New York State 
Constitution has passed both Houses. The Convention will 
meet the second Tuesday in May, and the amendments will 
be voted upon at the general election in November. 


....Ex-Minister Whitelaw Reid, was welcomed April 9th 
by a dinner at Delmonico’s, under the auspices of the Ohio 
Club. Speeches were made by Chauncey M. Depew, Secre- 
taries Foster and Elkins and others. 


tion of ex-Governor Thayer for a reopening of the case of 
the Governorship, and thus has settled the case. 


.... The Rhode Island State Elections on April 6th resulted 
in a victory for the Republicans, by a majority of 229, for 
Goveruor. The Legislature also is Republican. 

.... The Geary Chinese Exclusion bill was rushed through 


the House of Representatives by a vote of 179 to 43, after a 
half-hour’s debate. 


....A Free Wool bill was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives April 7th by a vote of 194 to 60. 


....The Maynard Joint Investigating Committee closed 





chorus of 1,000 voices and an orchestra of 100. Signor Ar- 


- 


.... The Nebraska Supreme Court has denied the applica- . 


FOREIGN. 


.... AS arrangements were completed for the investiture 
of the new Khédive of Egpyt, it was learned that the fir- 
man was so phrased as to exclude from the Egyptian fron- 
tier the Sinai peninsula and a part of the Red Sea littoral, 
which had been held by Egypt for half acentury. Sir Eve- 
lyn Baring immediately sent word to Lord Salisbury, at 
the same time advising the Khédive not to proceed with 
the ceremony. After some discussion the British and Ital- 
ian Ambassadors at Constantinople sent a joint note to the 
Grand Vizier, saying that the firman must be altered, or 
Ahmed Eyoub Pasha recalled. The French and Russian 
Ambassadors opposed the demand, which, however, was 
yielded to, and the alteration has been made. It is an- 
nounced that the investiture will now take place April 14th. 


....The disturbance in Europe over the Anarchists con 
tinues. An attempt was made to blow up the Cortes build- 
ingsin Madrid. Two men, a Frenchman and a Portuguese, 
were arrested, who admitted that they were Anarchists. In 
Angers, France, the police depot was almost destroyed, but 
there was no clue to the authors of the explosion. The 
Anarchists in France are to be tried before May Day. 
Numerous arrests have been made in Berlin and in France, 
and there is great uneasiness in many places. A severe ex- 
plosion in St. Petersburg, which caused much excitement, 
it was found was due to an accident in a powder factory. 


....The Amir of Afghanistan has issued a manifesto to 
his nobles, in which he cites the Penjdeh incident, and 
says that Russia only wants Afghanistan as a road to In- 
dia; that she would place the Afghansin the van of her 
army as a special target for the British, would deprive 
them of their arms, and devastate the whole country. He 
urges; therefore, that an Afghan alliance or friendship 
with Russia is impossible, but that they must in any case 
side with the English. 


.. The political situation in Brazil continues unsettled. 
In Venezuela, the rebels do not seem to have gained 
ground. In the Argentine Republic the election for pro- 
vincial delegates to elect a Presideut, passed off quietly, 
the Conciliation party being victorious. After the elec- 
tions the state of siege was reimposed. 


teal Advices from Dahomey have indicated that Samory, 
the native chief of the Upper Niger who is resisting the 
French advance, is stronger than has been supposed. King 
Behauzin is undertaking to renew his man-hunting expe 
ditions, and the situation of the French troops is considered 
very serious 

....The effects of the coal miner’s strike in England have 
been more serious even than was anticipated, and it is re- 
ported that there has neyer been a more serious crisis in 
the North of England. The vessels on the Tyne are idle, 
and many firms with wide reputation are threatened with 
failure. 


.... lt is stated that the famine in Russia has occasioned 
a loss to the Imperial Treasury of 300,000,000 rubles. This 
sum includes 120,000,000 rubles for the supply of food and 
seed, 120,000,000 for relief works, and 60,000,000 loss in 
revenue. ‘ 


.... The Chinese Government has given warning along 
the Burman frontier that the Burmese tribes in revolt 
against the English Government must not expect any as- 
sistance from China or seek refuge in Chinese territory. 


...France and Great Britain have decided to prolong 
the Newfoundland fisheries modus vivendi over the pres- 
ent season. 


....The Upper House of the Prussian Dief has, by .a 
unanimous vote, approved the Guelph Fund bill. 


.... Thera has been a disastrous fire at Tokio, Japan, but 
no particulars have yet been received. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Ir is proposed to have a model Sunday-school as one of the 
features of the Columbian Exposition. This is carrying things 
too far. It is well enough to hold religious congresses for the dis- 
cussion of the various problems of our time, but the pre-eminent 
object of the Sabbath-school is the worship of God and the in- 
culcation of religious truth. To make such an exbibition of this 
institution as is proposed is positively wrong and absurd. It 
would involve no less impropriety to propose to exhibit a Metho- 
dist camp-meeting or a Y. P. S. C. E. consecration meeting. We 
trust that from some source a little sound sense and also a proper 
regard for sacred proprieties may be injected into the World's 
Fair management.—The Mid-Continent. 





.... Never say anything against a man’s motives, moral char- 
acter or conduct behind his back that you have not said before 
his face. If you have been betrayed into such a remark, inform 
him at once what you have said, that he may receive it from you, 
and not from another. * Very friends” have been separated, and 
feuds never to be composed caused by the neglect of these rules. 
Yet are they not only “the wisdom that cometh down from 
above,” but “ wisdom for a man’s self.”—Christian Advocate. 


....Our Tammany rulers will give us decent and honest gov- 
ernment only so far as they are compelled to do so for the sake of 
policy and under the pressure of public sentiment. The quickest 
way to suppress vice and crime in this city would be to suppress 
Tammany Hall. That would be laying the ax at the root of the 
tree. And the way to suppress Tammany Hall is by means of the 
ballot-box.—Christian-at- Work. 


.... Noone who loves Christ and has caught his spirit can be- 
lieve that which, if true, would make Christ’s invitation, Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, insincere. We 
who have the hope of glory expect to meet a multitude like the 
stars, innumerable as the sands—an immeasurable host of all 
nations, kindred, people and tongues.—The Interior. 

...-The niost difficult problem which confronts the Church in 
America is how to reduce the number of churches in villages 
where they cannot live,aud how to build them in cities where 





its work April 7th. 


they may be useful.—The Interior, 
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THE HEART OF EASTER. 


How do we know that if a man dies he shall live 
again? Chiefly because Christ died and lived again. If 
he rose from the dead death is not unconquerable. If 
death was not the end with him, then death does not end 
all. Because he lives we shall live also. Therefore it is 
that after we have repeated, ‘‘ The third day He rose from 
the dead” we can cry with triumph “‘I believe in the res- 
urrection of the dead.” 

It is difficult for us who believe to conceive what was 
the tenuous hope with which the old pagan world looked 
into the realms beyond the grave. It was with laborious 
argument that Plato, and Cicero, who repeate his words, 
tried to make it reasonable that the uncompounded, in- 
divisible soul cannot be dissolved in the dispersion of the 
elemenis of the body, There is a fear and a hollowness 
about their best faith, and a falling back on the brave 
assurance that virtue is best, even if there should be no 
future life after all. Their best conceptions of Elysium 
partook of the shadowy and ghostly character of their 
belief in it. It was when the disciples saw Jesus alive 
after his passion, walking about after he had died on the 
cross, that they gained a solid sense of eternal life, and 
were able to picture Heaven to their souls as a state as 
real in its joys as this earth of our physical senses. 

Those who have lost faith in Christ’s resurrection and in 
the supernatural of which it is the crowning illustration, 
also either entirely give up their faith in the immortal- 
ity of the soul, or sublimate it into such a thin and in- 
substantial hope as that which was the best the heathen 
could achieve. Who thoroughly and earnestly believes 





in the blessed immortality of the soul? Only he who be- 
lieves that Christ rose from the dead, Who can triumph 





in death? Only he who believes that Jesus carried cap- 
tivity captive. 

It is true that with the progress of the Christian ages 
our view of the resurrection of the dead has somewhat 
changed. We are not now looking upon a general res- 
urrection as immediately to be expected. We do not 
know how much was rhetorical and spectacular in the 
language that speaks of the last things, and we try to 
concern ourselves more with the spirit than with the 
letter of these utterances. We make more of what Paul 
calls the spiritual body, and think less about the recon- 
struction of this physical body. Our joy and our hope 
is in the continuance of existence in another world, im- 
mediately after death, even as Christ’s existence con- 
tinued after his death; and we look more for this imme- 
diate resurrection than for some laterone. Indeed, what 
the early Christians called the resurrection of the dead 
we are apt to call, perhaps as correctly, the immortality 
of the soul; and we triumph in the thought that as the 
penitent thief had the promise that he should this day, 
while his body was yet unburied, be with Christ in Para- 
dise, so the ‘souls of all believers doat their death imme- 
diately pass into glory. Because he lives, we shall live 
also. 





- 


A BOLD, BAD BILL. 


THE passage of the Geary Anti-Chinese bill by the 
House of Representatives, last week, is an event to which 
the people of the United States should give immediate 
and serious attention. This bill, according to its title, 
proposes ‘‘ absolutely to prohibit the coming of Chinese 
persons into the United States.” It is worth while for 
the citizens of this great Republic to consider what this 
extreme measure involves, and whether it is right and 
wise to put it on the statute book. 

In 1858, when the Burlingame and Stanton Treaty 
was concluded with China, we felt that we had accom- 
plished a great feat of diplomacy. And so we had. That 
Empire, the greatest on earth, was opened by that 
Treaty to the citizens, the commerce and the religion of 
the United States. That Treaty recognized the ‘‘ mutual 
advantage of the free migration and emigration” of 
the ‘‘ citizens and subjects” of the two countries for ‘the 
‘* purposes of curiosity, of trade,” or of ‘‘ permanent 
residence”; and also the ‘‘ inherent and inalienable right 
of man to change his home and allegiance.” This 
was in 1858. In 1880 we asked for a modification 





of. this Treaty, so as to allow us to exclude 
criminal Chinese immigrants. China at once 
consented. Then we wanted another amendment to pre- 


vent the introduction of diseased Chinese. Again China 
consented. Then, at our solicitation, it was further 
agreed that whenever the coming of Chinese laborers into 
this country should, in our opinion, threaten our interests 
or good order, we might ‘‘ regulate, limit or suspend” it, 
but not ‘absolutely prohibit” it. Finally, in 1882, we 
made the Page bill a law, and prohibited, for a term of 
ten years, ending May 6th, the immigration of Chinese 
eoolies. This was not a regulation but a suspension; and 
tho it was an affront to China, and a denial on our part 
of what we had affirmed when we besought her to enter 
into amicable and reciprocal relations with us, the Pe- 
king Government did not seriously complain, nor respoad 
by retaliatory edicts against American residents in China. 
Our missionaries, as foreign teachers and representatives 
of a foreign religion, have been quite as objectionable 
io many in China as are the Chinese on social and in- 
dustrial grounds to many here. That China has deeply 
felt the brand which our Exclusion act has placed upon 
her citizens alone of all the nations of the earth, we have 
known perfectly well; but she has patiently borne the 
affront and received kindly and given prompt attention 
to all our complaints of ill-treatment of American mis- 
sionaries on her soil. 

Now we propose, not to restrict, or regulate, but ab- 
solutely to prohibit Chinese immigrants, of all classes, 
from landing on our soil, excepting only Chinese diplo- 
matic representatives or other officers, with their house- 
holds and servants. All other Chinese persons entering 
this country in any manner whatever, even for transit 
across the country, are made subject to arrest and to im- 
prisonment for a period not exceeding five years, after 
which they are to be returned to the country whence 
they came. If this be a contiguous country they are to 
be sent to China. Not only do these provisions apply to 
subjects of China, but to all Chinese, whatever country 
they may be citizens of. All Chinese now resident in 
this country must apply to Internal Revenue collectors 
for certificates showivg name, occupation and residence. 
All who do not, within a year, secure such certificates, 
are to be treated as criminals. Severe penalties are pro- 
vided for those who aid Chinese to get into this country 
contrary to law. 

Such are the chief features of this abominable bill. As 
originally drawn it proposed to suspend the operation of 
the writ of habeas corpus, in the case of arrests. This was 
changed so as not to allow the reception of bail pending 
an examination of the writ. This drastic measure was 
forced through the House on a half-hour’s discussion, 
against the earnest protest of the minority. Party lines 
were not drawn on either side. The final vote was more 
than four to one in favor of the bill, 107 nut voting, The 
bill now goes to the Senate, 





One of the worst aspects of the bill is its deliberate 
proposal to abrogate ‘‘ all treaties now in force” between 
the United States and China so far as they conflict with 
its provisions. ‘This is nothing less than an insult to 
China. These treaties are mutual compacts, and ought 
not to be broken unceremoniously by either side. 
Hitherto, our anti-Chinese laws have been preceded by 
treaty negotiations. Now we curtly say to China, We 
choose, without the courtesy of even diplomatic warn- 
ing, to abolish summarily the treaties we persuaded you 
to enter into, and shut our doors absolutely to all your 
subjects except diplomatic officials. It is a question 
whether the self-respect of the Peking Government 
would suffer these toremain after all occasion for their 
presence has been removed. This thought has occurred 
to the Chinese Minister, who, a few weeks ago thus ex- 
pressed himself: 

‘If the United States wishes to put a stop to Chinese im- 

migration, it should be done by means of a treaty with my 
country. For the United States to agree to a treaty pro- 
viding for the admission of Chinese, and then to override 
it by an act of Congress is hardly acting in good faith. One 
side has all to say and the other side is not considered at 
all. By your Constitution you encourage immigration and 
insure fair treatment of.all alike, and yet your treatment 
of the Chineseis inconsistent with the Constitution 
and the principles laid down by George Washington.” 
He also intimated that if the United States could not al- 
low Chinese here we should at once recal] Americans 
from China. ‘‘The American people are talking a great 
deal about reciprocity just now. They should remem- 
ber that reciprocity works two ways.” 

Mr. Geary has evidently considered this alternative, 
for he is quoted as asking what the expulsion of Ameri- 
cans from China ‘“‘would amount to.” There are, he 
said, ‘‘in China to-day exactly 1,022 Americans. Of 
this number twenty-eight are in trade, and the re- 
mainder are missionaries, seamen and stragglers.” 
Our information, derived from the Report of the Im- 
perial Commissioner of Customs, China, shows that 
there are 32 American firms, with 1,153 Americans, ex- 
clusive of missionaries. Of the latter there are 550, or 
1,703 in all—700 more than Mr. Geary knows of. 

It does not follow that these 1,703 Americans do not 
represent vast interests, which it would be almost a ca- 
lamity to destroy. We havea large trade with China. 
Last year $11,000,000 worth of tea was sent to us from 
the port of Amoy alone, and $35,000,000 worth of oil 
from the United States was entered there. Consul Bed- 
loe says we are building up an increasingly valuable 
trade with China. The Chinese have come:to appreciate 
Americans and American geods, and give a welcome to 
our trade which they do not give to the English. The 
Geary bill, he says, will break up this trade, and Eng- 
land will reap the benefit. 

Mr. Geary speaks contemptuously of all this. He does 
not appreciate it; nor does he appreciate the work of the 
missionaries. He speaks in one sentence of ‘‘ missiona- 
ries, seamen and stragglers.” He evidently does not 
know that missionaries are the pioneers of. trade; that 
whereever they go teaching righteousness, elevating 
men in morals, intelligence and style of living, they 
create demands for the appliances of civilization. He 
does not know that in imparting the leaven of Christiani- 
ty they are giving a powerful impulse to the civilization 
of the Empire, and slowly preparing it for closer rela- 
tions with the rest of the world. He cannot see beyond 
the limits of the sand lots. 

The passage of this bill by the House is a shame and 
a disgrace to us. It discredits our consistency, our 
foresight, our diplomacy, our national breadth and cour- 
tesy. It proposes to shut tight to citizens of the greatest 
nation on earth the doors that swing wide open to the 
Hottentot and the Hungarian, to the scum of other na- 
tions, European and Asiatic. We cannot but believe 
that it misrepresents the spirit of the people of this 
country. If so, let them thunder their protests against 
it at the doors of the Senate, and insist that that body 
shall do with it what it did two years ago with the 
equally infamous Chinese Deportation bill—kill it, and 
save our national honor. 





» 
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THE NEW ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


BISHOP VAUGHAN, of Salford, has been appointed by 
the Pope Archbishop of Westminster and the head of 
the Roman Catholic Church in England, in place of the 
Cardinal-Archbishop Manning. There are some very 
interesting features in this appointment. 

The recent deaths of Cardinal Manning and Cardinal 
Newman have left the English Catholic Church much 
weakened. These two men represented very different 
tendencies, and the new Archbishop represents some- 
thing different from either of them. Both Newman and 
Manning were converts, the fruit of the Tractarian 
movement. Manning was a man of affairs, and New- 
man a man of thought. Manning came naturally to be 
a bishop, and Newman a recluse and a writer. Manning 
accepted obediently the lead of Pius IX, and when the 
dogma of Papal infallibility was proposed, he defended 
it with great earnestness, and his was one of the strong- 
est influences that secured its adoption by the Vatican 
Council. Newman, on the other hand, opposed it, and 
allowed it only when compelled by the decisive voice 
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of the Church speaking through its highest organization. 
Accordingly Pope Pius gave his confidence and his hon- 
ors to Manning, and made him Archbishop and Cardinal, 
while Newman,yemained in the background. But when 
Pius died a very different man, aman of vastly more 
intelligence and ability took his place, and a man better 
able to appreciate such a man as Newman, and who 
gave him the honor of the cardinalate. 

From this time Cardinal Manning’s influence at the 
Vatican waned, and for a while Newman held the prec- 
edence of honor. But this diminution of ecclesiastical 
influence was really.a gain to Manning. From this time 
he began those sympathetic labors for the common peo- 
ple which have made him such a commanding figure in 
the public lifeof England. He had before this been ac- 
tive in temperance, but now he took an interest in trade 
unions, in strikes, in all those socialistic developments 
that attract earnest, practical men, and in which Leo 
XIII has shown such deep concern. No one can forget 
that it was not to the Anglican Archbishop of Canter- 
bury or the Bishop of London that the dockmen turned for 
counsel, and no voice was so potent as Manning’s in secur- 
ing a settlement of that difficulty. Beinga man of affairs, 
he loved to be engaged in such work; he had his heart 
open to it. Having come out of the Anglican Church 
he felt a sympathetic, and, we may say, proprietary in- 
terest in all public matters, and took a hand in their set- 
tlement, and no man was more frequently seen on the 
public platform when some great question was attracting 
discussion. ; 

Archbishop Vaughan is a very different man from his 
predecessor. He represents simply the old aristocratic 
Catholic families of England. In his election the su- 
premacy of the Duke of Norfolk is recognized. The 
period of the converts and the Tractarian era has come 
toanend. Old hereditary English Catholicism again 
asserts itself—the Catholicism that is very aristocratic, 
very conservative, that takes little interest in social 
questions, and has no mission for popular reforms. It 
is reported that once in a social parlor game, when each 
one present was required to tell what he would like to 
be if he were not what he was, Manning said he would 
like to be Liberal member of Parliament for Maryle- 
bone. Archbishop Vaughan is not that kind of a man. 
Irish aspirations will find no sympathy in him, any more 
than in The Tablet or with the Catholic grandees of 
England. 


» 
oe 


HARRISON AND MORTON. 


SincE the collapse of the Hill boom for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the Presidency, Mr. Cleveland's 
name has been rising again into prominence. Several 
States, including Massachusetts, have indicated their 
preference for him, and it seems now quite within the 
range of possibility that he will be for a third time the 
standard-bearer of the Democratic Party. This was not 
the outlook a few weeks ago, and it may not be the out- 
look a few weeks later. There are still formidable ob- 
stacles to be removed, and Hill may succeed in diverting 
to a Western man the honor which he cannot gain for 
himself. 

In the Republican Party little doubt remains of the 
renomination of President Harrison. He has no formi- 
dable competitor. Senator Cullom, after a brief canvass, 
has withdrawn, leaving only one avowed aspirant for 
the nomination—General Alger. General Alger does not 
seem to be very active. Doubtless he finds very little 
encouragement in his canvass. His nomination is so 
remote a possibility that he has not even the impulse 
which a spirited opposition would give. He is in the 
field, but he is scarcely more than.a looker-on. Even his 
own State is not fully supporting him. By common con- 
sent President Harrison is the man for the party. Un- 
less a movement against him should make head very 
soon the work of the Minneapolis Convention will be per- 
formed by acclamation, so far as the chief candidate is 
concerned. Ex-Senator Ingalls aptly describes the situa- 
tion when he says: ‘‘ Blaine was the choice of enthusi- 
asm; Harrison is that of common sense.” And there will 
be, it is safe to say, plenty of enthusiasm when the cam- 
paign opens a few months hence. There was enthusiasm 
enough four years ago to elect him, and when the splen- 
did record of his Administration comes to be reviewed 
this fall there will be a sufficiently enthusiastic canvass. 

Who is to be associated with Harrison? This is a mat- 
ter on which very little has been said as yet. There are 
plenty of excellent and available men to be had, but we 
imagine that without disparaging the claims of any Mr. 
Levi P. Morton has already been well settled upon 
in the mind of the party. It will probably be the old 
ticket, Harrison and Morton. There is no conceivable 
reason why it should not be so. Mr. Morton gave 
strength to the ticket four years ago, and he has given 
strength to the Administration. He has performed his 
official duties, as president of the Senate, in the. most 
efficient and admirable manner. He presides with dig- 
nity and such fairness that not a shadow of dissatis- 
faction has been expressed by members of either party 
with his rulings. 

He and the President are in accord, and each has pe- 
culiar elements of strength as a candidate. United in 
one ticket they will prove well-nigh invincible. Both 
went through a trying campaign and emerged from it 











‘ticket again. 





triumphantly. There was nothing in their lives uncovered 
to their discredit. With them we could go into the next 
campaign with an aggressive policy. It would not be 
possible to put the party on the defensive. Their records 
are absolutely clean and unassailable. They are our 
strongest and best men. Let us, therefore, have the old 
Let it be Harrison and Morton against 
Cleveland or Hill or Gorman, or anybody the Democrats 
choose to nominate. It isa ticket that cannot be beaten. 
Let us swrely have Harrison and Morton. 


+ 
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THE LOUISIANA KALEIDOSCOPE. 


ONE has scarcely time to describe the new position of 
things in the Louisiana Lottery fight before a yet newer 








position takes its place. That which we had to report 


last week is entirely reversed this week. Then the two 
factions of the Democratic Party were lying down to- 
gether, and it looked ‘for all the world” as if the lamb 
was inside of the lion; the Lottery men in control and 
the Anti-Lottery men ignominiously submissive. Now 
the two factions are again separated, and apparently 
without any hope of union. 

Perhaps we may attempt to recall the changes of the 
kaleidoscope, all within scarcely more than a year. 

John Morris and his Lottery companions and foreign 
conspirators appeared to own the State. They had made 
a bid for its formal purchase; they offered, if their char- 
ter might be renewed for twenty-five years, to pay 
the larger part of the current State expenses, the 
school bills and the repair of the levees. This stirred 
up the indignation of the Christian people of the State, 
and they protested against being thus bartered away. 
Then Congress passed a law, making it illegal to carry 
any of the printed Lottery matter through the mails, and 
the enforcement of this law greatly diminished the re- 
ceipts of the Lottery. The Democratic Party of the State 
was divided on the subject; and when the Democratic 
Convention met at Baton Rouge it separated into two 
bodies, each claiming to be regular, one of which named 
Chief Justice McEnery as the Lottery candidate for Gov- 
ernor. and the other Mr. Foster as the Anti-Lottery can- 
didate. The leading papers of the State had all been 
bought up by the Lottery, and the Anti-Lottery men had 
to establish a paper in New Orleans in order to have an 
organ. The New Delta became their vigorous and out- 
spoken mouthpiece. 

Meanwhile the Republicans were equally divided; but 
the influence of the Administration strongly helped the 
Anti-Lottery wing. Had the Democrats remained 
divided and the Republicans united there would have 
been a fair chance for the latter carrying the State; but 
their division left everything uncertain. Meanwhile the 
fight went on very bitterly between the two Democratic 
factions, and apparently without any hope of reconcilia- 
tion, 

Then came the announcement by Mr. Morris that he 
withdrew his proposition to purchase the State, and 
would not accept the franchise if it were granted. This 
was intended to break up the opposition, perhaps to de- 
ceive the opposition. But they refused at first most vig- 
orously to yield, apparently having no fear and little care 
if the Republicans did win the fight; for they would 
rather have the Republicans win than the Lottery. But 
this was bluster. The possibility of Republican rule 
brought them to terms, and the two factions agreed to 
hold a big primary convention covering the whole State, 
in which only white Democrats should vote, and the de- 
cision of which should be accepted by both factions, the 
candidates of the majority to be the candidates of the 
Democratic Party. The strictest cast-iron rules were 
made for holding these primaries, and a committee of 
seven was appointed to count the returns. It was ex- 
ceedingly doubtful which would win. Both parties were 
sanguine. It was evident that the Anti-Lottery men had 
simply, out of fear of the Republicans, yielded to the de- 
mand of their opponents. They were more afraid of Re- 
publican rule than of Lottery rule; the Lottery was to 
them the lesser evil of the two. 

The primary elections took place and the result was 
uncertain. New Orleans with its large and corrupt for- 
eign vote was easily captured by the Lottery, while the 
country districts went by a large majority against the 
Lottery. On the face of the returns there wasa majority 
of one or two thousand in favor of the Lottery. But 
after a session of the committee lastivg about three 
weeks, by a majority of one the returns from certain dis- 
tricts of New Orleans were entirely thrown out, in which 
it was evident there had been great corruption and fraud. 
We need not give here the details of this corruption, but 
they were brought out with startling clearness before the 
committee. This decision gave the election by a small 
majority to the Anti-Lottery wing, and insured the can- 
didacy and the election of Mr. Foster. 

For one day only the McEnery faction consented to 
accept, under protest, this decision. Then came their 
turnto bolt. They declared that they had been unfairly 
treated, that their votes had been suppressed, the will of 
the people disregarded, and they would fight. Accord- 
ingly the break is now more bitter than ever; only now 
it is the Lottery men and not the Anti-Lottery men who 
are recalcitrant. What the result will be we cannot yet 
prophesy. The Republican factions are not harmonized. 
We cannot tell how far their votes will be suppressed by 





the usual methods, but it is freely declared that there is 
a good chance that the Republicans will win the day 

We cannot wish this unless it be ona platform as: pro- 
nouncedly Anti-Lottery as is the platform of the Foster 
Democrats. This is the great matter now before the peo- 
ple of Louisiana, and this must be settled right, even 
tho Mr. Morris has declared that he would not accept the 
franchise. He must have no chance to decline it. Out 
of this contest some good may come, some good to the 
Negroes who have been disfranchised and maltreated 
and too often murdered. From the breaking up of the 
great dominant party in Louisiana, as in South Carolina, 
we hope that justice to all will be secured. 


- 
he 


WILLS. 


IT has been said, times without number, that if a man 
has money to give away he had better do it in his life- 
time; and that if he wishes it given away after his death, 
he must not neglect making his will. The making of a 
will while in good health is a duty no more to be shirked 
than having one’s life insured, or providing by daily 
work for one’s household. 

An illustration of the mistake made by those who 
neglect this duty is found in the case of Mr. Pardee, the 
wealthy coal operator of Hazelton, Penn., who died in 
Florida last week, and who left an estate valued at $30,- 
000,000, He had been a liberal giver to Lafayette Col- 
lege, of which he was one of the trustees: and it was 
fully expected that his announced purpose of leaving at 
least a million dollars from his estate to that college 
would be carried out in his will. But we are now in- 
formed that he had a certain superstition about making a 
will, and had determined to dispose of his property when 
he was ready to die. He died suddenly, however, in 
Florida, leaving no will, and the entire property of the 
aged millionaire will go to his legal heirs. The trustees 
of Lafayette College are, of course, greatly disappointed. 
The amount expected from him would have been an im- 
mense help to the college, and would not have been 
missed by the heirs. We may hope that they will agree 
to carry out his intention. 

The making of one’s will does not hasten one’s death: 
on the contrary it has a calming and soothing inflnence 
upon the mind. A person who has done it feels that he 
has done his duty, that he is so far prepared to die. He 
has no burden upon his mind in reference to what he 
shall do in sickness. When sickness comes he has no re- 
grets on this subject; he has done his best to prepare for 
the inevitable hour. If he has made his will aright he 
has attempted to do good in his death as well as in his 
life. 

This is not only a reminder that every man who has 
property to dispose of should make his will, but also that 
those who can do so without injury to their natural heirs 
should give a certain portion of their property for the 
public benefit. No man has got wealth without receiv- 
ing it from society at large. It is the growth of popula- 
tion, it is the general industry of the country from which 
he has benefited. He could not have got this wealth in 
an unorganized society. Society has done much for him. 
Let him do something for society when he dies. The 
time will come when a man will not feel himself to be 
dying creditably who does not die generously. 








Editorial Notes. 


Tuts is our Easter issue, and we give to it twelve extra 





pages, including the cover. It is worth a good deal to be 
able to offer on the first page a new poem by John Green- 
leaf Whittier, written last month, in which, while the wild 
north wind of March is blowing, he anticipates 
“ The longed-for joy of Nature’s Easter morning, 
The earth arisen in bloom!” 

It is a song of resurrection and spring, and is worthy of the 
writer. Besides this there are other poems by E. I. Steven- 
son, Julia C. R. Dorr, Miriam K. Davis and Elizabeth M. 
Griswold, every one of them specially timely to the festal 
day. Equally suggestive is the Easter article of the ven- 
erable Bishop Clark, of the Episcopal Church, and that of 
Bishop Haygood, of the Southern Methodist Church; Dr. 
Cuyler writes An Easter for the Soul; different phases of 
the Apostles’ Creed, as they bear upon Easter, are treated 
by E. W. Gilman, D.D., and the Rev. Albert Walkley, one a 
Congregationalist and the other a conservative Unitarian; 
Dr. Behrends finds the significance of Easter in its emphatic 
testimony to the reality of the supernatural; Prof. T. G. 
Apple shows how our Lord authenticated his resurrection, 
and Prof. Norman Fox explains what are the changes in 
the ideal of Christ’s Kingdom. Of other miscellaneous ar- 
ticles we mention one by Bishop Tanner, of the African 
Methodist Church, on the Jim Crow Car; a meditation, by 
Colonel Higginson,on old age and immortality; an account 
of temperance legislation in Mississippi by Bishop Gal- 
loway, of the Southern Methodist Church; a very pleasant 
account of old-time pets, by Agnes Repplier: an answer 
to the question, Is Nature Merciless? by Indian Com- 
missioner Morgan; a sketch of Indian life, by Elaine 
Goodale Eastman; a protest, by Dr. Happer, against Chinese 
exclusion; a report of the Temperance Victories in Iowa, 
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by Dr. Magoun; the Washington Letter of Kate Foote; 
and an account of the spring Exhibition of the Academy of 
Design, by Miss Ward. There are charming stories by Re- 
becca Harding Davis, Richard M. Johnston,- Virginia 
Robie and C. G. D. Roberts. We believe our readers will 
find in these articles and the various editorial departments 
a large variety of interesting and instructive information, 
and not a little to stimulate religious faith and a godly 
life. 


WE have inthe past published many notable issues of 
THE INDEPENDENT. We have tried from year to year, in 
its forty-four years’ history, to increase its value and make 
it more and more interesting to all our readers, and we be- 
lieve we have met with extraordinary success. During the 
present year we have done better, we think, than ever be- 
fore; and we judge, from what we hear from our subscrib- 
ers, that they-agree with us. Our last week’s issue was un- 
doubtedly one of the completest and most attractive num- 
bers we ever printed up to that time. This week, however, 
we publish our Easter Number, and we think, without 
qualification, it is one of the ablest papers ever issued from 
this office or any other office in this country. In its forty- 
four pages we have over thirty contributed articles from the 
ablest living writers, to which we invite the special atten- 
tion of our readers. We havein this case done the very 
best we could to present a paper which, in the best judg- 
ment of our numerous subscribers, could and would be set 
down as a marvel inits attractions. We shall try to do 
even better next week in the publication of our monthly 
Missionary number which will embrace contributions from 
nearly all the leading missionary stations in the world. That 
reliable and impartial information we give to the Christian 
public of every name and denomination, and we are sure it 
will be appreciated. Those who give money to sustain the 
missionary cause have never yet been able to learn from 
any quarter, as they have done the past year from our 
columns, all the important facts in relation to the progress 
of the work in distant missionary fields. 
to believe, on the best information, that a new im- 
pulse has been given to the cause and a larger 
liberality shown in sustaining it, for the reason that they 
will no longer contribute blindly but intelligently. We 
intend, monthly, to present in our columns the facts, from 
the most reliable rources, in regard to every destitute por- 
tion of the world, and on the facts given thus regularly, 
more liberal subscriptions, we believe, will be given to 
sustain the cause than have ever been received in the 


We have reason 


past. It has required, thus far, more than two years to 
perfect the arrangements made to obtain the information 
we give monthly to the public in our columns, and yet there 
is much more to be done in doing far better what we desire 
todo. Wehave not at hand thenecessary figures on which 
to make a reliable estimate of the total amount of 
money given yearly in support of missions. Probably ten 
miltions of dollars would be a high estimate; and two hun- 
dred millions would more than coverthe totalsum ever 
given in this country and all Europe to sustain the cause. 
All this as an investment, we may be permitted to say—in 
Christian missionary work. During that period, in this 
country alone, $6,840,000,000 have been invested in rail- 
roads. Now for a corresponding and safer investment in 
another direction where dividends to the extent of “ thirty, 
sixty or a hundredfoid ” may be expected yearly. Remem- 
ber that God is the Great Director in that work, and that 
those who invest in that cause will get a dividend 
in this Jife as well as in the better life to come. 
In this connection we cannot help publishing the following 
letter received by us—since the foregoing was written— 
from M. E. Strieby, D.D., Secretary of the American Mis- 
sionary Association. He refers most kindly, it will be 
seen, to our symposium on “ Education of Indians and 
Negroes,” which appeared in THE INDEPENDENT last week, 
April 7th. Such an indorsement from such a high source is 
greatly appreciated, and will not be forgotten in our future 
efforts to help the worthy cause in which he and other able 
men areengaged. May its devoted friends and its receipts 
be multiplied a hundredfold yearly! 


New Yorg, April 8th, 1892. 

In behalf of the officers of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, I want to thank you most heartily for the admirable sym- 
posium on the “ Education of Indians and Negroes,” as given in 
Tne INDEPENDENT of April wth. The paper, true to its wide 
sympathies in every good work, has given 4 hearing to repre- 
sentatives of different denominations engaged in elevating these 
needy peoples; and yet it has given the A. M. A. so large a share 
of the space, with such a variety of articles, that we feel under 
special obligation to you for the favor you have done to us. 

And what adds to our sense of obligation is the discriminating 
and admirable editorial which sets forth the claims and work of 
this Association, and yet does ample justice to other organiza- 
tions. 

‘With gratitude and kindest regards. 


Very sincerely yours, M. E. STRIEBY. 





Some developments in the Universalist denomination are 
of interest to the whole religious public. Last week Rich- 
mond Fisk, D.D., withdrew from the Universalist body 





and sought fellowship with the Unitarian. A few weeks 
before the Rev. G. W. Kent, a younger minister of consider- 
able talent, exchanged the Universalist for the Unitarian 
ministry. Thesignificance of these changes and similar 
ones is, that the attempt of the Radicals in the Universalist 
denomination to have their position recognized as the de- 
nominational position, has failed. Their theological 
ground is substantially that of the Unitarian body now, 
and failing to bring their own Church over to the “ ad- 
vanced ’’ view, there is a disposition among them to seek 
their natural kindred. Dr. Fisk has been prominent in the 
Radical movement, having a leading position on the staff 
of writers for the Universalist Monthly, the journal start- 
ed to represent the views and purposes of this element in 
thedenomination. If he had been able to penetrate the 
Universalist laity with his ideas and create a following he 
would not now be a Unitarian. There are a number of 
other ministers, some of them men of decided ability, who 
are in an unhappy frame of mind in consequence of the in- 
difference or hostility to rationalistic views among Univer- 
salists generally. Whether they will follow Dr. Fisk is*not 
known. In any case it is pretty certain that they will 
carry nothing withthem. The predominant sentinient in 
the Universalist body, with both the clergy and the laity, 
is of attachment to historical Christianity. 





By a mistake, for which we are responsible, a few names 
of laymen were inserted in the list of minority ministers of 
the Evangelical Association last week. The names were 
signed under a misapprehension; and the petition itself, 
in a marginal note, stated that all but two on that sheet 
were the signatures of laymen. The number of signers, 
without these names, was, we believe,‘460 instead of 441, as 
originally stated. Since the list was published we have 
received a note from the Rev. A. Hulster, of Chicago, ask- 
ing that his name be added to the list. He was away 
from home when the document was circulated, and had no 
opportunity to give this assent to it. The majority are 
jubilant over the decision in their favor of the Ohio Cir- 
cuit Court of Cleveland, to which we made reference last 
week. The Evangelical Messei:ger asks us whether we do 
not now see that the minority leaders ‘‘ shrewdly pleaded 
for arbitration because they knew in advance that in 
courts of justice, where only truth and facts and the law 
of our Church have any force, they could not hope to win.” 
We reply without hesitation, No; we do not believe that 
was the reason. The reason was that they were anxious 
for the preservation of the Church; they do not want divi- 
sion. Why impute to them an unwortby motive, when a 
worthy one is not only possible but probable? Why insist 
on forcing them intodivision? Why are these 460 ministers, 
with their flocks, deliberately and ruthlessly shut out of 
the Church? Whatis the motive of the majority leaders 
in forcing division when they could, if they desired, have 
union, and have at least, the body of the minority in the 
old and undivided Church? The acts that plead for union 
show a good feeling; the acts that make for division are 
suspicious. 


In a small way there has been a discussion in the daily 
papers the past week over Dr, Parkhurst’s personal de- 
tective methods, which reminds us of that in England over 
the methods employed by Mr. Stead in opening his cam- 
paign against the “‘ Maiden Tribute.”” Mr. Stead aroused 
against him the stern condemnation of everybody who 
stood in the way of purity and reform, and the conserva- 
tive, conventional righteous stood equally aghast. But 
those who wanted the work of purification done stood by 
him without asking too closely whether he had been pru- 
dent as well as earnest; and tho a magistrate condemned 
him, Parliament passed the law the necessity of which 
his investigation proved, and the enactment of which his 
agitation secured. We do not care to go into any nice dis- 
cussion of the sort of detective methods employed when 
we knowit is impossible that they can be nice under any 
circumstances. If abominable and filthy places are to be 
shut up they must be discovered, and discovered not by 
those who are attracted by them but by those who would 
otherwise avoid them. We are not much concerned to 
answer the question whether it would not have been suffi- 
cient for Dr. Parkhurst, as President of the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice, to send detectives of less 
public reputation than himself, but whose word he could 
trust, to discover and report what was going on in this 
place which has come before the courts, and which has 
really, if not legally, been suppressed. Wemight say that 
it was his business, in his official position, to know some- 
thing with his own eyes; we will say that we trust that 
matter to him—we confide in him perfectly. We have no 
doubt that-seeing with his own eyes has given him a sense 
of the evil such as no report could have given him, and a 
firmer resolve to fight it as long as helives. He ran a risk 
in doing this himself which he might have done by 
another, the risk of the disapproval of Colonel Ingersoll 
and The Sun; but they are not the final arbiters of good 
morals. We honor his purpose and his self-sacrifice, and 
we do not say that he has done wrong. Those that stand 
on one side must put some confidence in the generals who 
are conducting the war. We propose to stand by the side 
of Dr. Parkhurst and not to stand in his way. 


THE Republicans won what may be fairly called a 
sweeping victory in Rhode Island last Wednesday, when 
the election for State officers and members of the Legisla- 
ture took place. They have elected all their candidates for 
State offices except the Attorney-General, not only by a 
good plurality but by an actual majority, as the Constitu- 
tion of the State requires. They have also elected a major- 
ity of members of both Houses of the Legislature, so that 
the re-election of Senator Aldrich to the United States 
Senate is now beyond question. The plurality for the Re- 
publican candidate for Governor was over 2,000, and his 
majority over all other candidates is upward of 200. This 


“was unexpected. It was thought that he would havea plu- 


rality, and that-under the Constitution it would be neces- 








sary for the Legislature to elect him. This, we say,.is a 
great Republican victory. Altho Rhode Island has always 
been Republican in Presidential years the Democrats had 
strong hopes of carrying it this spring by reason of the fact 
that by an extension of the right of suffrage, which used to 
belimited by certain restrictions, a large body of new vot- 
ers have been enfranchised since the election of 1888. The 
Democrats claimed the major portion of these new voters, 
and on this basis were very confident of a victory last 
week. The campaign was a hotly contested one, and it was 
fought largely on national lines. The Democrats sent 
some of their best speakers, including Grover Cleveland, 
and made every effort to carry the State. They told the 
workingmen what a great blessing a revised tariff would 
be tothem, and they sought to catch the manufacturing 
element by showing them the advantages of free wool. To 
make this point as impressive as possible they hurried to 
its passage the Free Wool bill, which has long been pend- 
ing in Congress. The Republican speakers met them on 
their own ground, and the result shows that their hope of 
ending “‘ Republican supremacy in New England” and of 
piercing with “the light of tariff reform” “ the very heart 
of manufacturing” was a very unsubstantial one. The 
contest was won by the Republicans largely on the Tariff 
question, and it isa great and notable victory. It means 
that Rhode Island is still safely Republican in Presidential 
elections, however it may go in other years; that protection 
still has the support of the intelligent classes of voters, and 
that Senator Aldrich, one of its most powerful advocates 
in the Senate, has the confidence of the Rhode Island vot- 
ers. The Providence Journal, which has occupied hitherto 
an independent position, did most signal service for the 
Republican cause, for which it deserves hearty recognition, 


THE bill which the Democrats originally prepared for 
the Congressional reapportionment in this State was 
far from being fair; but it has been changed in the 
Assembly for the worse and is absolutely partisan 
and unfair. The number of districts in the State being 
34. and the Constitution of the United States providing 
that districts shall be apportioned upon the basis of the 
population as ascertained by the census, it follows that the 
average number of inhabitants to each district in this 
State is 173,466; but in arranging the new apportionment 
the Democrats evidently adopted two ratios, one for the 
three counties of New York, Richmond and Westchester, 
and another for the remaining counties. Upon this basis 
they allot ten Congressmen to these three counties, mak- 
ing the basis 171,376, while in the rest of the counties of 
the State the ratio is 178,500. This is one of the inequali- 
ties of the bill, and it is a serious question whether it is 
not unconstitutional. In the second place, they have made 
those districts which are naturally Republican uneven in 
territory and unequal in population. As originally pre- 
pared, the bill made some of the Republican districts large 
enough to include 208,000 population. By amendments 
adopted in the Senate last week one of these districts was 
raised to 215,000; another Republican district was changed 
so as to include territory 250 miles in breadth and divided 
in its center by the Adirondaek forests. Altogether the 
bill as passed by the Senate figures out 21 Democratic dis- 
tricts with an average population of about 171,000, and 13 
Republican districts with an average population of 183,000. 
This is so manifestly partisan and unfair that some of the 
Democrats, after the bill passed the Senate, voted to re- 
consider and to ask the Assembly to return it. This the 
Assembly has refused to do, and it remains to be seen 
whether the Assembly will complete what the Senate has 
begun and give us an outrageous gerrymander. If they 
do we hope that its constitutionality will be thoroughly 
tested in the courts. Where legislatures refuse to be hon- 
est in so important a matter as Congressional reapportion- 
ment, their work should be overthrown, if possible, by the 
courts. 





By a large majority the Democrats in thé House of Rep- 
resentatives passed the Free Wool bill last week. It is the 
first of a number of little holes which they propose to 
punch in the McKinley Tariff. Their idea is that by this 
policy they will capture the manufacturing interests and 
get capital for the coming campaign without suffering 
from any such general criticism as a thorough revision of 
the tariff would be sure to provoke. We do not, however, 
imagine that the manufacturers will be caught by such 
chaff. Certainly this is not a measure that will secure the 
alliance of those farmers who are growers of sheep. The 
theory of the McKinley Tariff is that wool growers are as 
much entitled to protection as wool manufacturers. 
When President Cleveland put in his plea for free wool, 
Oregon at once responded with a largely increased Repub- 
lican majority. Now the response to the Free Wool bill 
of the House of Representatives is given by Rhode Island, 
and we shall be very much mistaken if the Democratic 
Party does not receive more harm from this free wool 
measure than help. The New York Times, which cannot 
be regarded as a protectionist organ, some time ago 
warned the Democrats that this would be the result. Of 
course this Free Wool bill has no chance of becoming a 
law. If it were passed by the Senate the President would 
be sure to veto it. 


THERE are a number of Democrats who do not believe 
that Tariff reform is the best hold of their party. They 
did not look with favor on the Morrison bill, or the Mills 
bill, and they do not believe that the people do. The New 
York Sun is the able spokesman of this class of Democrats. 
Since the Rhode Island election it has read a sharp lesson 
to its party leaders, and tells them in the succinct, ex- 
plosive style of which it is master, what their campaign 
cry has brought upon them. It says: 


“In 1888 the Democratic Party went crazy for tariff reform, 
and trotted into the mud behind an elephantine economist ef the 
Mugwumps. Licking No. 1. 

“Tn 1891 the Ohio Democrats, sticking to the same old tariff re- 
formas propounded by the same old corpulent Cobden, became 
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unprotected mats for Major McKinley and the Republican Party 
to wipe their feet on. Licking No. 2. 

“In 1892 the Rhode Island Democrats took up the same old howl 
and fight for the same old tariff reform, and the same old sarcotic 
dervish. Licking Ne. 3. 

“It will pay the Democratic Party to throw away its season 
ticket to defeat.” 

This may be very unpalatable to the Free Trade wing, but 
it has the great merit of being true. Wesaw it in the Sun, 
and it is so. ‘ 





A Goop deal has been made out of the fact that an army 
officer, acting as Indian Agent at Pine Ridge, South 
Dakota, has recently refused to receive a lot of bacon 
which had been inspected and passed bya civilian, and 
the inference has been drawn that it was because of the 
army Officer’s superior devotion to duty that the Indians 
and the Government had been saved from imposition. 
“One swallow does not make asummer.” In 1888 a lot of 
corn was purchased by contract to be delivered at the 
Rosebud Agency in South Dakota. The Agent, a civilian, 
8. F. Spencer, addressed the following admonitory note to 
the Inspector: : 

“Tam advised by Azel Keyesthat Sparks Bros. are his agents 
for the supply of corn for this Agency. 

“ Irespectfully invite your attention to the fact that much un- 
sound corn was grown in Nebraska this season, also that contract 
corn must weigh 56 lbs. per bushel and be sound and well cleaned. 
Much corn grown in Nebraska will not, this year, come up to the 
standard.” 

When the corn reached Valentine it was inspected by W. 

L. Pitcher, ist Lieutenant 8th Infantry, who accepted it as 
fully up to the requirements. When, however, it reached 
the Agency, the civilian agent, Mr. Spencer, refused to 
receive it; and in his letter to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, under date of March 16th, 1889, the agent calls at- 
tention to the condition of the corn and submits affidavits 
showing that it was “light in weight, very dirty and poor- 
ly sacked.” Lieutenant Pitcher in his letter to the De- 
partment states that when he was invited to the Agency to 
examine the corn, he found that it “certainly was not up 
to the terms of the contract, it being light in weight and 
improperly cleaned,’ and adds: 

“Unfortunately I omitted to mark carefully each sack as I 
inspected it at Valentine, and was consequently unable to identi- 
fy the sacks at Rosebud as those which passed through my hands 
at Valentine.” 


We suppose that neither civilians nor army officers have a 
monopoly of carefulness or honesty. 


WE quite understand the indignation which stirred a 
“thousand colored people in Chicago the other day to refuse 
to sing ‘“ America” after an address by Judge Tourgée and 
the recounting of the outrages of lynch law which the Ne- 
groes are suffering just at the present’ time in the South. 
It was a better spirit, however, which animated a larger 
number of Negroes in this city last week who crowded 
Cooper Institute; and who sang “ America” with all their 
lungs—and they are not feeble—in protest against the re- 
fusal of their Chicago brothers and sisters. It was a splen- 
did expression of loyalty to the country which has set them 
free, just as the other was a natural] enough expression of 
indignation at the public sentiment in certain States which 
had done their best to prevent emancipation, We believe 
that these outrages are gradually diminishing, and that 
public sentiment is slowly improving; nevertheless it 
would seem that in certain districts, especially in Arkan- 
sas, there has been a new outbreak of intolerance. But 
we believe it will be brief, and that it does not indicate 
anything more than eddying in the onward current of the 
stream of liberty. 


THE following note from Yankton College, South Dakota, 
indicates the importance of exact statements: 


Please allow me to note some slight inaccuracies in an article 
by the Rev. Dr. Hoadley, on page 2 of the last INDEPENDENT. 
The statement-is made that “the Congregationalists, through 
their Home Missionary Society, have two hundred and forty men 
at work in these same States” (North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, Washington, Oregon, Nevada, Colorado and Wyoming). 
“The Congregational Year-Book” for 1891—the latest available 
authority—gives a total of one hundred and forty-seven ministers, 
ordained and unordained, in these eight States, and this includes 
all those serving self-supporting churches, in addition to the en- 
tire force of the Home Missionary Society. 

The statement is also made that “the total population of these 
States to-day is less than that of the City of New York.” The 
census of 1890, taken before the recent large increase in Oregon 
and Washington, returns a population of 1,825,507 for these eight 
States. 

A severely accurate list of the States received into the Union 
since the Rebellion would hardly include Nevada, admitted in 
1864, and Oregon, admitted in 1859, nor omit Nebraska and Idaho 
which had, by themselves, in 1890, a population of 1,143,295. 

H. H. Swain, 


....M. Ravenstein has published in the Proceedings of 
the London Geograpbical Society his calculations about 
the time that it will take to fill the world with all the peo- 
ple it will hold. The present population of the globe is 
supposed to be about 1,467,000,000; and he estimates that 
the maximum of the inhabitants that can be sustained on 
the entire land surface of the earth is 5,994,000,000, and that 
this figure will be reached A.D. 2072, or in about 180 years, 
at the present ratio of increase, which is eight per cent. 
per decade. Now this is about the same date when some of 
the geologists tell us the coal supply of Great Britain will 
be exhausted; and some people are already worrying them- 
selves about what will happen when the world is all 
crowded full of people and all the coal is used up. We 


have no great fear that the world ever will be so full of 
people as to crowd them badly; and when the coal of Great 
Britain and the rest of the world is exhausted, we have no 
concern but what some other method will be found to store 
up the sun’s heat. The heat now wasted in Sahara would 


supply all the world. 


-....It was anything but a pretty action taken by the 


Hood had been summoned before a parliamentary com- 


mittee to testify as to the hours of labor enforced on the 
Canadian railway. He gave his testimony, and then in 
punishment for so doing the railway dismissed him from 
itsemploy. What did the House of Commons do about it? 
It simply discussed the matter for six hours and then 
called the Directors before it and gave them a little lecture. 
That wasall. There was no requirement that the man 
should be reinstated nor any protection whatever given to 
the man who had done his duty at its command. We do 
not wonder that English newspapers, Conservative and 
Liberal alike, are speaking very sharply on the subject; but 
they cannot tell what Parliament could have legally done. 


-...Dr. Pentecost has, in several letters in our columns, 
shown how Hinduism is breaking upand Christianity 
advancing in India. One illustration is found in the warm 
discussion now going on in the Hindu papers over the 
question whether it is proper for Hindus to take a voyage 
by sea. The opinions of pundits are being collected, and 
the general decision is that one can cross the seas for 
patriotic purposes, or for finishing his education, if the 
voyage’ can be performed without breaking the orthodox 
rules regarding food, and if these rules are observed during 
residence abroad. But everybody knows well enough they 
cannot be observed, and that if nothing is said about it, the 
breaking of the rules will be easily condoned. Itis the 
making a fuss about it that is criminal and breaks caste. 


....We agree with our correspondent, Kate Foote, and 
with Senator Dawes, that it is unwise to make the Army 
officers Indian agents. We are surprised to hear that 
General Miles personally solicited Senators to vote for the 
amendment to the Indian Appropriation bill making the 
change, and one of those who voted for it excused himself 
for doing so by saying that he had promised General Miles, 
and felt that he must keep his word. Now General Miles 
will, in the natural course of things, be in command of the 
Army in two years by the retirement of General Schofield 
and General Howard; and if the arrangement which he has 
been laboring to bring about goes into operation, he will 
have virtual control of all the Indian agencies. We do not 
quite like such activity. 


“ 


.... Very nearly the last Jew has been driven out of Mos- 
cow. One Hebrew received permission to remain until the 
middle of last December. After making all necessary ar- 
rangements for leaving, his son was seized with a danger- 
ous illness, and the doctors pronounced the case hopeless. 
All the officials would do was to express, in the most heart- 
less terms, ‘“‘ The Jew may remain until his son dies”; and 
the police came day after day to put to him the question, 
“Ts not your son dead yet?” That is the kind of paternal 
government which they have there. 


.... It is announced that Prof. W. C. Wilkinson has been 
appointed Professor of Rhetoric in the University of 
Chicago. We believe in the policy of appointing to such 
a position not only men who have a scholastic knowledge, 
but who also have proyed themselves productive literary 
men. This Professor Wilkinson has done. He has been a 
successful and faithful writer both in.prose and poetry and 
is a skillful critic. We are sure he will find the position 
congenial. He has been for a long while one of the direct- 
tors of the Chautauqua work. 


...- Lf we want to see how a man talks when his wits have 
gone a-visiting, we may read from the African Methodist 
Bishop Turner’s letter to The Southwestern Christian Ad- 
vocate: 
“No bow of promise spans the black man’s sky in this, the 
meanest country this side of—Hell itself, a nation that God will 
blot from the face of the earth at no distant day, if the attribute 
of his justice has not assumed a state of imbecility.” 


We judge Bishop Turner does not sing ‘‘ America.”’ 


....Principal Fairbairn has made many friends during 
his brief visit to this country. He has delivered an able 
course of lectures at Yale and Union Seminaries, and has 
won many friends by his personal qualities. We regret to 
have to let him return so soon; but we remember that the 
Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, has important du- 
ties at home. 


Nonconformists. 


lic institutions from two different sources. 


dollars will be secured for the advantage of this city. 


of those who are veterans in years and good works. 


tries. 


canals, and to assume the public debts. 


they were given over to Spain. 


Christian institution, and is doi me 





House of Commons last week. 


A man by the name of 


organization at the present time 


young women into active service in the 


No other man is a better representative of 
the scholarship and progressive thought of the English 


....During the week there has come good news for pub- 
A lower court 
has sustained the will of John Crear, bequeathing $4,300,- 
000 to a library and other charities in Chicago; and the 
trustees of the Tilden Library announce that by an ar- 
rangement with the contesting heirs nearly two million 


.... We are not sure but for this once we ought to put the 
prefix The Rev. before the name of Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, following the title of his article in this week’s 
INDEPENDENT on the death of old men. It is not often 
that one hears so veritable a sermon from this former 
preacher, and he can well speak of ‘‘ the unforlorn hope”’ 


.... We stand a chance to learn definitely whether there 
is any annexation sentiment in Toronto itself, for Mr. 
MacDonald offers himself a candidate for the Ontario Leg- 


islature on the platform of political union of the two coun- 
He expects the United States, in case of union, to 
admit each province as a State, to deepen and widen the 


....It may perhaps be too late to protest against the 
authority of Spain over the Caroline Islands; but it is some- 
what humiliating to find that our Government is compelled 
to recall Mr. Rand, the Consul at Ponape, because the 
Spaniards object toa man who is a brother to one of the 
missionaries there. It was a sad day for the Islands when 


...-One of our contemporaries is devoting long space to 
articles proving that the Christian Endeavor Society is not 
a legitimate pa 8 gma institution. It is a- legitimate 

more than any other 
young men and 
tian. Church. 


Religions utelligence. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL NEGRO QUESTION IK 
ALABAMA. 





THREE years ago the white Congregational churches of 
Georgia, most of which had come over from the Congrega- 
tionalist, Methodist and other bodies, declined to unite in 
the same State Association with the colored churches, and 
applied to the National Council for recognition and advice. 
As a result of informal consultation at the meeting of the 
National Council in Worcester, a State Conference was 
provided for, under which the Georgia Association was re- 
duced to a local body, on a par with the white local bodies, 


_and the new State Conference made a delegate body, with 


one delegate to every four churches, and one additional 
delegate for every three hundred members, this body of 
delegates to meet oncea year and have charge of statis- 
tics and the election of delegates to the National Council. 
It was then understood that where colored churches 
were in the territory of a predominantly white 
conference, or white churches in the territory of a pre- 
dominantly colored conference, they should be admitted, 
and the color line thus ignored and wiped out. But we 
believe not one case has since occurred in which even one 
application has been made, and the color line is still as 
strictly drawn as before. 

The Alabama Congregational State Association, of 
churches nearly or all colored, has been in existence for 
nearly twenty years. Within the last year or two five or 
six white churches have been organized mostly in the 
mining region of the State, and have formed a conference 
of their own, and a dozen other churches of the Congrega- 
tional Methodist fellowship. have just joined with them, 
receiving missionary aid. There is a proposition now being 
considered by the whole body of these native white Con- 
gregational Methodist churches, with their half-dozen 
conferences, to come over to the Congregationalists and 
with a view to make the passage easy the Congregational 
white organizations already existing, and now a year or 
two old, have asked the Alabama Association to unite with 
them in forming a new State Conference on the Georgia 
plan. 

At the meeting of this association in Montgomery 
(March 26th-29th) a committee from the United Congrega- 
tional Conference for North Alabama and South Alabama, 
appeared with a request that this State Association enter 
into some arrangement to constitute a new State Associa 
tion, composed of representatives of all the Congregational 
churches in the State. It was the opinion of the members 
of the State Association that as this body had been duly 
organized and duly recognized, and had been doing the 
appropriate work of such a body for seventeen years, the 
proper course was for all Congregational churches in the 
State to join it and be represented in it by pastors and dele- 
gates. Nevertheless, as a matter of courtesy, a committee 
of seven was appointed to confer with the white brethren. 
These committees will not meet until May, and, meantime, 
the Georgia experiment may throw some light on the ques- 
tion of what ought to be done. The desire evidently is to 
set up the Georgia plan in Alabama. The members of the 
State Association are well-trained Congregationalists, and 
they do not wish to draw the color line nor have it drawn. 
The following is the correspondence: 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., March 29th, 1892. 


Dear Brethren:—The recent sessions of the United Congrega- 
tional Conference for North Alabama and South Ala- 
bama appointed the undersigned as committees to act 
in unison to take steps to bring about, if practical, 
some general representative body in| the State of Ala- 
bama wherein representatives of all the Congregational churches 
in the State can meet and confer, and take action on such mat- 
ters asshall appear needful and proper to promote the general 
good of Congregationalism and the glory of God. We therefore 
respectfully suggest that all the local bodies in the State elect 
delegates to a general State convention, to meet at such time and 
place as a majority of said delegates may select after they are 
chosen. We further suggest as a basis of electing delegates to 
said convention the following: Ist. Representation as to churches 
—one delegate for every five churches or major fraction thereof. 
2d. Representation as to membership—one delegate for every 300 
members or a major fraction of 300. 

STEPHEN E. BASSETT, 


A. O. TUCKER, 


Committee for South Ala. U.C.C., i } Pesan 


( W._R. East, Proxy for 
<F. W. VAUGHN, 
(E. A. BERRY. 


ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 


Committee for North Ala., U. C. C., 


The Committee appointed to consider the overture from “ the 
United Congregational Conference for North Alabama and 
South Alabama” would recommend: 

1. That, as requested, a delegation on the basis of one from 
every five churches and one from every 300 members be chosen 
onthe nomination of the moderator to meet at such time and 
place asa majority of all the delegates may select. 

2. That these delegates be instructed to solicit all the Congrega- 
tional churches in the State to join the State Congregational 
Association, which now for seventeen years has been duly orgar- 
ized, duly recognized,and has been doing the work appropriate to 
such a body. 

8. That if this invitation should be refused by the churches 
presenting the overture this delegation must insist that the rep- 
resentation in the State body shall be by pastor and delegates 
from the churches and not by delegates from the minor associa- 

ion. 

: J.S. JACKSON, G. W. ANDREWS, 
Cc. B. CURTIS. 


H. I. Dg Forgst, 
F. G@. RAGLAND, 





As an illustration of the growing lack of reverence 
for the German Emperor, even among officials, the story is 
told of an English traveler who, having lost his way in 
Berlin, while the Emperor was absent from the city under 
his doctor’s care, asked the way to the Brandenbui gerthor. 
“The Brandenburgerthor?” replied the officer. ‘“‘ He has 
gone to Hubertusstock.” Remember that in German Thor 








may mean fool, as Stock may mean idiot. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE ninth annual meeting of the McAll Association 
will be held April 26th and 27th in the marble Collegiate 
Church, corner Twenty-ninth Street and Fifth Avenue. 


..-An Austrian paper printed in Lemberg reports seri- 
ous uprisings in Eastern Siberia, resulting from the forced 
conversion of Buddhists by Russian Orthodox missionaries. 
There is considerable disturbance among the Mongols, and 
the revolt is spreading to Tobolsk and Tomsk. 


.... While the Church in Utah has been holding its 
Sixty-second Conference at Salt Lake City, the reorgan- 
ized Church of Latter Day Saints has convened its Fortieth 
Annual Conference at Independence, Kan., in celebration 
of the organization of the Church on April 6th, 1830, Two 
vacancies one in the first presidency, and the other in the 
ranks of the twelve are to be filled. 





....The Pope is earnestly endeavoring to quiet the dis- [| 


turbances in France. His instructions strongly oppose the 
unceasing intrigues of the Monarchists to restore the old 
régime, and emphasized the necessity for the formation of 
Conservative societies throughout the province aiming to 
secure religious peace by the support of the Republic. He 
recommends the issue of conservative Republican electoral 
catechisms to countvract radical influences. ; 


....An illustration of the work accomplished by the Sal- 
vation Army in France is found in the following incident: 
At Lyons there are three corps, mostly converted Catholics, 
and the woman soldier who carried the handbag of Mrs. 
Booth-Clibborn through the street to the station was the 
one who formerly carried the red flag of revolution at the 
head ofziotous mobs or anarchistic demonstrations. She 
comes of revolutionary stock. Her grandfather was killed 
in a fight and her father died a convict, but her energies 
have been turned to the line of the saving revolution. 


....-The conference of yearly meetings,to be held in 
October, is looked forward to by Friends in all parts of the 
country with much interest. The absence of delegates 
from London and Dublin, and perhaps from the Eastern 
States as well as Canada, will make it practically a confer- 
ence of Western Friends. It is probable in the opinion of 
some that there will be an earnest effort to calla halt in 
changes that many believe have been going on in certain 
places too fast and too far,and which are tending toward 
merging the society into the mass of other denominations. 


....There has been considerable discussion raised among 
the Baptist churches in England with regard to exchang- 
ing pulpits with Unitarian ministers. The Rev. C. F. 
Aked, of Liverpool, recently made such an exchange with 
the full indorsement of his church. Others in his denomi- 
nation feel that his course has been most unwise; and the 
Rev. F. B. Meyer has given notice that he will move at the 
next meeting of the Council of the Baptist Union a resolu- 
tion to the effect that they look with great disfavor on such 
-nterchanges, as tending to impair the testimony of the 
Gospel. 


.... Special services will be held in the Jersy City Taber- 
nacle, April 20th, 2ist, under the auspices of the State As- 
sociation. Thursday afternoon and evening there will be 
addresses on the Institutional Church, by the Rev. C. A. 
Dickinson, D.D., of Berkeley Temple, Boston; the Rev. 
Graham Taylor, D.D., of Hartford; the Rev. A. H. Bradford, 
D.D., of Montclair; and the Revs. Howard Duffield, D.D., 
and C. L. Thompson, D.D., of New York City. The 
speakers will refer to different phases, such as the educa- 
tional, evangelistic and amusemental work of the Church, 
its mode of support, and the Church for the people. 


....The 25 Congregational churches reporting to the 
Manhattan Association show a total membership of 11,946. 
There have been 1,245 additions during the past year, of 
which 623 have been by confession. The Sunday-school 
scholars number 17,801. The home expenditures have been 
$223,088.34, and the benevolent contributions $280,619.51. 
Foreign Missions have received $24,723.55, Home Missions 
$35,131.42, church building $10,781.11, and the American 
Missionary Association $8,793.80. Other contributions, 
amounting to $192,637.56, include the munificent gift of C. 
D. Wood, Esq., to the Young Woman’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Only one church—the Puritan, of Brooklyn—is with- 
out a pastor. 


....The Church Times (High Church, England), com- 
menting on Dr. Dale’s latest volume, and comparing it 
with his sermons, speaks of the result as creating a sense 
of want, making them feel *‘the poverty of resource, the 
absence of poetry, and the general gauntness of outlines, 
which is so characteristic of Puritanism, and which the 
eloquence and learning of the great preacher cannot, as it 
does not, seek to hide.”” Notwithstanding this it goes on 
to say that there is very much that is well worth consid- 
eration in the pages, and that it would be a good thing if 
many of the clergy of the Church of England studied to 
give their people as much intellectual food coupled with 
the bright and flowing message of the Church’s fullness. 


....The Rev. E. P. Hammond, the Evangelist, has closed 
his labors in New Haven and goes to Emmettsburg, Ia., 
where he will hold union meetings. In New Haven he had 
the co-operation of nearly twenty pastors and a number of 
theological students, and had the pleasure of seeing about 
five hundred profess conversion. There has been a revival 
in New Cumberland, O., asa result of special meetings led 
by the Rev. N. K. Crowe, who also conducted some meet- 
ings in Bergholz with marked success. In Rochester, N. 
Y., the close of the ecclesiastical year shows a most 
encouraging condition of the Presbyterian churches, over 
four hundred having been admitted to the Church at three 
communions. At Niagara Falls five weeks’ union meetings, 
conducted by the pastors of the Baptist, Congregational 
and Methodist churches with no outside help, resulted in 
a number of additions to the churches, and a better state 


of the whole work than there has been at any time before. 
...-The “American Baptist Year-Book,” which is just 
out, shows a total membership of 3,269,806, an increase over 
the last year of 105,579. The number reported as baptized 
has risen from 140,058 in 1890 to 160,247 in 1891; the total 
contributions were $11,886,558, only a slight increase on 
those for the previous year, which were $11,215,579. Three 
States have contributed each more than $1,000,000: Massa- 
chusetts, $1,937,498; New York, $1,640,534; Pennsylvania, 
$1,012,716. The number of ministers ordained during the 
year is 407; the number deceased, 355; those received from 
other denominations, ‘47. The endowment of the seven 
’ theological seminaries has risen from $2,000,088 to $2,259,346, 
and the total value of the property from $2,992,728 to $3,- 
269,723; the college endowments, not including the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, have risen from $6,097,270 to $9,784,526, 
and the total value of property from $11,074,327 to $16,037,- 
133. 


....Among the different missionary efforts in London is 
one known as the Navvy Mission Society, founded for work 
among laborers on railways, canals, docks, reservoirs, etc. 
Formerly they were utterly neglected and formed the low- 
est class of the community. Asa result of the efforts put 
forth among them since the formation of the Society.in 
1878, the whole condition of this class of people has been 
raised. Thousands of lives have been reformed; the huts 
have been made comfortable, the children taught, and all 
the conditions of life have been improved. This has been 
brought about chiefly through the labors of Mr. William 
Taylor, called the Navvy Evangelist, who was himself a 
laborer and afterward became famous as an evangelist in 
England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales.. His chief thought 
was for his former associates, and the Navvy Mission owes 
its origin and development chiefly to his efforts. 


....The Sixty-second Annual Conference of the Mormon 
Church was held, last week, in Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
was very largely attended, over 12,000 people being present 
at the first day’s session. President George Q. Cannon 
claimed that the Church is advancing with mighty strides, 
that the hearts of the people of the East have been stirred, 
and that they now all have friendly feelings for the 
Church. The special feature of the Conference was the 
laying, on April 6th, of the capstone of the great Mormon 
Temple by President Wilfred Woodruff. The four corner- 
stones were laid April 6th, 1853; but the work progressed 
very slowly until 1872, when a branch railroad to the quar- 
ries enabled them to press the work more rapidly. The 
building is 200 feet long and 99 feet wide; the four corner 
spires are 188 feet high; the central western tower, includ- 
ing its supplemental spires, to which electric lights will be 
fixed, will be 219 feet high, while the eastern tower, sur- 
mounted bv the statue of the Angel Gabriel, made of cop- 
per covered with gold, will crown the whole at a hight of 
224 feet. The cost, up to the present time, has been esti- 
mated at $3,000,000, and it is probable that $500,000 more, 
and about three years of work will be necessary to finish it. 

....Ata convention held in Germany, September, 1882, 
at the suggestion of Pastor von Schlumbach, of America, 
a theological student and two gymnasia students were 
deeply impressed with the lack of Christian spirit in their 
comrades. As aresult they formed the first Bible circle at 
Elberfeld in October, 1883, gathering together for prayer 
from ten to twenty gymnasia students under the leader- 
ship ofa pastor. The same winter a student in Berlin 
started two gymnasia Bible-classes. Without funds, it was 
only possible to found new circles as he became acquainted 
by chance with gymnasia students when traveling. In 
1890 the first secretary was appointed by a committee of 
six gentlemen. Now there are twenty Bible circles with 
about 300 members. Their aim is to retain a hold on the 
members who at fifteen or seventeen years of age leave the 
schools to become business men or specialists in any de- 
partment, and secure the establishment of associations 
especially for the educated young men in the largest cities. 
Not long since, at the suggestion of Mr. James B. Reyn- 
olds, the first students’ conference for the deepening of 
Christian life and the inspiring of Christian activity was 
held at Niesky, resulting in a number of new Bible circles 
and a union of those already formed. The work pro- 
gresses and flourishes, especially in the universities, and is 
the basis, it is hoped, of a movement which will influence 
a large proportion of the educated men of Germany to a 
truly Christian life. 


....-Following a plan devised ayear ago and at the sugges- 
tion of many who were then interested in the matter there 
was held at the Amity Baptist Church in this City, on 
Monday and Tuesday of last week, a Conference on Mis- 
sions, which in some of its features is a somewhat novel 
experiment in this city. It was the purpose of this Con- 
ference to enlist the interest of those representing many 
different denominations in the general subject of Missions, 
Home and Foreign, for the purpose rather of stimulating 
zeal and mutual interest in the work of one another, than 
with the definite object of raising money or of securing 
volunteers for mission work. The first session, on Monday 
evening, April 4th, was devoted to Home Missions, Colonel 
Elliot F. Shepard presiding, addresses on the educational 
work of Home Missions, the dangers and duties of immi- 
gration and the relation of Home and Foreign Missions, 
being made by the Rev. Drs. Moorehouse, MacArthur 
and Stryker. On Tuesday evening the work of City Mis- 
sions was presented by Mrs. Bainbridge, Superintendent 
of the New York City Mission; Dr. Kenneth F. Junor, 
Dr. Frank Russell, Field Secretary of the Evangelical 
Alliance; and Miss Edith Marshall, or (as she is better 
known by her title) Ensign Marshall, who spoke of the 
work of the Salvation Armyin England and America. 
The third session, on Foreign Missions was presided over by 
Col. Alexander S. Bacon, of Brooklyn, and addresses 
‘were made by the Rey. Arthur E. Main, D.D., of Rhode 
Astand on The Apostolic Pattern; and the Rev. E. M. Bliss, 








a. of Missions. Twoof the appointed speak- 


| ers, ‘the Rev. Drs. William M. Taylor and F. F. Ellinwood, 








were prevented by illness from being present; and Dr. 
Baldwin, of the Methodist Missionary Society, was unex- 
pectedly prevented from attending. It is the purpose of 
those who have inaugurated this work to make it, if pos- 
sible, an annual conference and io enlist by it the sym- 
pathy ofall those who feel the need of a broader work for 
humanity. 








Missions. 

As a result of some of the discussions in regard to co- 
operation in the missions of Western Turkey about six 
years ago, a committee of Armenian gentlemen in the city 
of Adabazar, about ninety miles from Constantinople, re- 
solved to start a girls’ high school in their town, and for 
that purpose secured the help of Miss Farnham, who had 
hitherto been in charge of the school in Bardezag. The 
school was entirely under the administration of this com- 
mittee of Armenian gentlemen. The result of the effort 
has been apparent during the six years. The school has 
grown to be the largest Christian educational establish- 
ment in the province, and is nearly self-supporting. There 
are 120 students, of whom 34 are boarders, from various 
parts of the Empire. Most of them are Armenian, but 
there are Greeks, Jews, one Turk, one Circassian and one 
Gypsy. The course includes the ordinary studies of a high 
school together with English, French and the native lan- 
guages. The faculty consists of two American ladies and 
six other teachers. There have been 31 graduates, all of 
whom are well educated and exerting an excellent influ- 
ence in the country. The American ladies receive their 
support from the Woman’s Board, which also helps in the 
education of poor village girls, while other generous indi- 
viduals assist particular students. Aside from these 
there is no outside help whatever, the whole expense of the 
school beyond what is met by tuitions being raised by the 
trustees themselves. As an instance of what the native 
Armenian communities can do it is most gratifying. 





....The Decennial Missionary Conference of India, will 
be held in Bombay, commencing with December 28th, and 
will occupy a full week, perhaps more. It will be con- 
ducted on much the same lines as the conferences of Alha- 
badad in Calcutta, all missionary workers and helpers being 
regarded asmembers. The papers will be printed before- 
hand and not read at the meeting, three hundred copies of 
each being secured for distribution among the members a 
day or two before the topic is taken up. Among the topics 
selected are: work for the depressed cl , the - 
missionary comity; the religious education of the young; 
how can our missionary schools be made more effective as 
evangelizing agencies; work among English-speaking In- 
dians; special evangelistic work for women; the native 
Church in India; the Christian press; the attitude of mis- 
sionaries toward reform movements—e. g., the Sabbath, 
temperance, marriage. and divorce, etc.—work for lepers; 
statistics in missionary work; the relation of missionary 
societies to the management of the work on the field; the 
relation between European and Indian Christians; the in- 
fluence of the Jesuit movement on Protestant missions; 
home evangelists in India. 


...-The Rev. J. Y. Paton, the well-known South Sea 
missionary, speaking in behalf of the missionaries in the 
New Hebrides and adjacent islands, has written to the 
Premier of Queensland in relation to the proposed renewal 
of the labor trade by the importation of Kanaka laborers. 
The abuses connected with this trade in years past have 
been scarcely, if at all, less than those connected with the 
slave trade; and it has been for a long time a subject of 
very strong protest on the part of the missionaries. Sir 
Samuel Griffith has written in reply a long letter, in which 
he points out that,while the evils of the traffic as it has ex- 
isted in the years past are recognized to the full, something 
of the kind is absolutely essential in order to supply labor- 
ers for the country; that he has reduced the abuses to the 
minimum, and hopes to check them still further. Mr. 
Paton voices the feeling of all the missionaries in urging 
the British Government to annex the New Hebrides, and 
thus put an end to the abuses that inevitably result from a 
mixed Anglo-French control. 


....The work of the Indian Female Normal School and 
Instruction Society (Zenana Bible Society) of Bombay, 
among the Beni Israel of India, has been so successful 
that a large number of this strange branch of the chosen 
people have accepted Christ as the Messiah. They are not 
recognized by the Arabian and European Jews as full 
members of that people, because they have not taken part 
in the Post-Biblical Talmudic development through which 
Jewish religious thought has passed. In this respect they are 
like the Falashas, or Black Jews of Abyssinia, and a small 
Jewish Diaspora in China. They had completely lost the 
ability to understand their own religious books, since they 
no longer knew Hebrew. Then they had in customs and 
habits allied themselves to a great extent with the natives. 
It is now fifty years since the British Society brought them 
the Mahar Bible. The total number of this people is less 
than ten thousand, of whom two thousand live in Bombay. 
Two flourishing schoois are maintained among them. 

.... Rabinowitz has recently been able to dedicate a new 
house of worship, erected with the special assistance of 
English and Scotch friends of the cause, at Kishenev. For 
six years he has been preaching weekly, often several times 
a week, in a hall to crowded houses. His homiletical 
method is, asa rule, to select one Old Testament and one 
New Testament text, the latter bearing the relation of ful- 
fillment to the former. He preachesin the ‘‘jargon,’’ altho 
he is a finished scholar in classical Hebrew. The movement 
has been officially recognized as a “tolerated religion ”’ by 
the Russian Government, and its friends are found not 
only in Kishenev and the province of Bessarabia, but 
throughout Russia. The most successful method of mak- 
ing propaganda outside of Kishenev has been by means of 
books and pamphlets, especially through Delitzsch’s He- 
brew New Testament. 
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...Mr. Eugene Stock, editorial secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society, accompanied with one of the China 
missionaries of the same Society,,has left England on a 
‘visit to Australia with the special purpose, first, of confer- 
ence with the Christian people in Australia in regard to 
the importance of mission work, and second, of making 
arrangements for enabling Australian missionaries to go to 
the foreign field selected, trained and supported by the 
Australian Church itself. 

.... The receipts of the American Board for March were 
$77,158.22 against $82,957.92 for March, 1891. The falling off 
is entirely in legacies, the donations showing an increase 
of $5,348.51. The total receipts for seven months were 
$395,394.20 against $403,966.36 for the corresponding period 
of last year. The donations for the whole period show a 
gain of $6,000, the legacies, a falling off of $14,600. 


...-It is stated that graduates of German universities 
are available for mission work in colleges in India at one- 
half the salary paid to foreign missionaries from England 
or America, and even for less than what Indian teachers of 
the same requirements would expect to receive. 


..The whole population of the Island of Erromanga, 
in 1888, was 2,540, of whom a very small portion only were 
professed heathen, and those at the extreme south or ex- 
treme north end of the Island. Nearly all feel insulted if 
they are spoken of as pure heathen. 


..The movement in favor of taking sea voyages to Eng- 
land and elsewhere is gaining ground in India despite the 
danger that it offers to caste. 








Biblical Research. 


In the Ausland for 1892, No. 7, Professor Hommel 
completes his series of five long articles on ‘“‘ The Astron- 
omy of the Ancient Chaldeans,” in which he aims to show 
that the sages of Assyria and Babylonia, at an exceedingly 
early period, were acquainted with our constellation sys- 
tem. Even if not a few of the abundance of details which 
he brings are yet problematical, the impression of the 
body of facts is nevertheless a strong one. He concludes 
with these words: 

“Looking back in conclusion we see that the astronomy of the 
ancient Assyrians has given us a wonderful chain of data 
which begin in primitive ages on the Euphrates and are trans- 
mitted far over time and space to the late born children of the 
distant West. When we onastarlight night stand in amaze- 
ment and gaze at the impenetrable depth of the heavens and call 
the constellations by name, the ‘ Libr,’ the ‘Milky Way,’ the 
‘Taurus,’ the ‘Gemini’ and whatever the name may be of these 
glittering children of the night, we are then speaking in an 
ancient, long-dead language, the words of which we yet under- 
stand, but the original meaning of which would have been lost 
forever for us, the the old Babylonian literature had not been 
revived in our day. We have thus succeeded in unveiling 
the earliest history of astronomy, the most ancient of the sciences 
(for to that time when no one yet thought of philology or law, 
when medicine was in the hands of the sorcerers and priests and 
consisted only of superstitious incantations, when there were no 
theological or philosophical systems extant, to that primitive age 
the beginnings of astronomy belong), and thereby one chapter in 
the earliest history of the civilization of man has been written.” 


.. The last number (Band XIV, Heft 2) of the Zeitschrift 
des Deutschen Palestina-Vereins opens with a detailed 
account of the present condition of the old monuments in 
Syria and Palestine, by Dr. Benzinger, who recently made 
a tour in the Holy Land. He reports that the iconoclastic 
propensities of the natives are allowed full sway by the 
Government. He urges Western scholars to agitate the 
matter of protecting these valuable relics. Professor 
Socin gives an account of the manuscripts on the geogra- 
phy of Syria and Palestine found among the literary re- 
mains of that wonderful scholar, Professor Gildermeister. 
R. R. Shricht furnishes plans and maps on Palestine sub- 
jects from the seventh to the sixteenth centuries. An arti- 
cle of special interest and with remarkable fullness of de- 
tails on the Climate of Jerusalem, is from the plan of Dr. 
Th. Chaplin, edited by Dr. Otto Kersten. The daily 
measurements and observations of some twenty years are 
here given. Literary and geological notices complete the 
number. 


..How vivid the Job traditions are preserved in Pales- 
tine was seen again recently by five travelers in the East 
Jordan country, twoof them representatives of the Catho- 
lic Palestine Society The western portion of Bashan is 
traditionally regarded as Uz, the land of Job. The 
travelers found there a chapel-like basalt building sur- 
rounding a ‘‘ Job Stone,’”’ upon which itis said that Job en- 
dured his sufferings. There is, also,a spring from which 
the ‘‘ Job Baths”’ receive their supply of water, and in the 
Job Cloister is his reputed grave. In the basalt stone of 
the Job rock there are curious carved signs, called ‘‘ Job’s 
worms”? by the Arabs. One of the travelers, the well- 
known Architect Schumacher, of Haifa, made a careful 
copy of these signs. Among them can be clearly seen the 
side and front of a human head. The copy has been for- 
warded to Professor Euting, of Strassburg, the greatest 
living authority in this department. 

.-Mr. Percy E. Newberry writes to The Academy, of 
London, from Dair en-Nakhleh in Upper Egypt, that the 
discovery of the hiding-place of so many mummies of 
priest-kings and of Priests of Amen about a year ago 
near Dair el-Bahari, was due to a purchase of the secret 
from the Arabs, on the part of M. Grébaut, director of 
the Ghizeh Palace Museum. And now, he adds, it*has 
just been made public that the recovery of the royal Tombs 
of Rhu-en-aten, or Amenophis 1V, together with that of 
Tut-ankhamen—a matter of very great interest to stu- 
dents of Egyptology—has been known to but kept secret by 
the same official during the last two years. Both tombs, 
however, had already been plundered by the Arabs. 


..Mr. Alan S. Cole, who about five years ago described 


letters, these inscriptions are full of interesting data. 


the South Kensington Museum, is about to publish, un- 
der the title “‘ The Weavers of Akhmim,” an account of 
the woven and embroidered costumes, cloths, etc., pro- 
duced and used during the Roman, Christian and Sara- 
cenic periods in Egypt, discovered within recent years at 
the burial grounds at Akhmim and elsewhere in Middle, 
Lower, and Upper Egypt. These fabrics and ornaments 
of needlework are in all respects the same as those 
possessed and exhibited by our own Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, over thirteen hundred in number, in two large 
collections, the latest acquired being that of Emile Brugsch- 
Bey, through the munificence of George F. Baker, Esq. 


..A valuable addition to Oriental epigraphics and to 
the development of writing and letters in the East, is the 
“Sinaitische Inschriften,” published by Prof. Julius Eut- 
ing, of the University of Strassburg. The publisher is G. 
Reimer, of Berlin, the whole covering xii and 92 pages, or 
sheets, and costs 24 marks. The forty autographed tables 
contain copies of 700 so-called Nabatzan inscriptions, their 
description and a chart of the place of discovery. The in- 
scriptions date from the first to the sixth Christian cen- 
tury, and have been made by merchants and camel drivers. 
In explanation of the majority of the proper names, Pro- 
fessor Néldeke has contributed material from Arabic lit- 
erature. For the study of the development not only of the 
Arabic and Syriac, but also of the oldest Hebrew square 


..Renan announces the appearance in the near future 
of the fifth and last volame of his ‘Histoire du Peuple 
VIsrael,” beginning with the return of the children of 
Israel from the Babylonian Captivity. In this volume, 
which is to be the introduction to the “ Life of Christ,” 
which appeared thirty years ago, Renan will treat of the 
subject of ‘‘ Revelation, which,” he announces, “made its 
appearance two hundred years before the Christian era 
and continued to the fourth century after Christ, inclufling 
also the Revelation of John.” 








The Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 24TH. 


THE LORD MY SHEPHERD.—PSALM, 23. 


NotEs.—This whole Psalm should be committed to mem- 
ory. Itisshort, and the labor is not too much for any 
child. It is one of the most beautiful passages in litera- 
ture, and deserves being thus retained. It is a great mis- 
take in education not to use the memory more, and fill it 
with choice passages from the poets or best prose writers. 
Above all let Scripture be memorized, so that one can med- 
itate on it in the night or when the hands are employed in 
the day. The four first verses have to do with the figure 
of Jehovah as a shepherd caring for his flock; then the 
fifth verse represents Jehovah as a king who heaps his table 
with food; and the last verse is general and almost literal 
in its expression of trust jn the divine goodness. The 
figure of the shepherd is tarried out by showing what Je- 
hovah does for the Psalmist like what a shepherd does. 
The sheep will not want, will not go hungry. He will be 
led by the restful waters, amid deserts where waters are 
scarce, and there he shall find green pastures where he 
can eat his fill, and then lie down to rest. His soul 
will be thus restored after the journey over the desert and 
hills. When he must be led from one pasture to another it 
will be by the straightest, smoothest ways, paths of right- 
eousness, or rather straightness. The word righteous or 
right, means originally straight, justas we speak of a 
right line, or aright angle. The path may lead through a 
valley of deep darkness; but the shepherd leads the way, 
and he can guide and comfort, with his crook which draws, 
and his club which drives away the wild beasts. Then 
the Psalmist represents God asa powerful king who not 
only protects him against enemies, but makes him sit 
down at his table in his palace, while his foes look on and 
are powerless to injure him. Meanwhile fragrant oint- 
ment is put on his head, and abundance of wine poured in 
his cup. ‘“* Tn the house of the Lord.”—This is tbe only 
indication we have astothe time when this Psalm was 
written, anditis uncertain. The Temple was not built in 
David’s time, and it might seem more likely that the Psalm 
was written after the building of Solomon’s temple. How- 
ever, the Tabernacle was sometimes called the house of the 
Lord, as Ex. 23: 19. 
Instruction.—This is a lesson of faith. The word faith, 
or believe, is.found chiefly in the New Testament, and, of 
course, solely there as applied to faith in Christ; but trust 
in God is everywhere expressed, without using the tech- 
nical word, in the Psalms. It isa frame of mind most 
natural in a child toward his father, a worshiper toward 
his God, and is beautifully typified by the trustful depend- 
ence with which a flock of sheep in the East follow their 
shepherd. 
We are here told what we may trust God to do for us. 
First, we have the end and purpose of his guidance, which 
is our joy and comfort. He gives us our hours and days of 
rest and peace, when we have food and shelter and all the 
pleasures of friends and home and country. Then we are 
lying down in green pastures. 
Nature is all arranged of God to provide us all this com- 
fort. If we obey God’s laws we shall be thus guarded in 
general. The large bulk of misery and poverty in this 
world is because the sheep do not follow the shepherd, the 
subject does not obey the law. All that comes from drunk- 
enness or shiftlessness is the result of not following the 
laws of sobriety and diligence. If we will follow the Shep- 
herd we shall find the pasture. 
There are some difficult paths by which we reach the 
good pasture, but they are paths of righteousness, of recti- 
tude, of straightness, the best paths there are, and the 
Shepherd leads the way. Christ.leads the way over them. 
He endured all the hardness we have to endure, and these 




















the tapestry-woven and embroidered Egyptian textiles in 


There are some very hard places in the paths to the pas- 
tures, some dark places of deep shadow, and some pitfalls. 
But if we fall the Shepherd can draw us out of the pit 
with his crook; and if we are attacked by wild beasts or 
robbers, the Shepherd can defend us with his staff. 

The troubles of life are necessary, as necessary as it is 
to travel from one pasture to another. We may say 
that they are in thenature of things. Friends cannot live 
forever. There must be night as well as day, storm as well 
as sunshine, or there could not be the fertilizing rain. God’s 
promise is not that we shall lie down in one pasture all 
our days, but that we shall besafely led through the dan- 
gers of life. 

*“*Goodness and mercy’’—that is our song; and this song 
let us sing in the house of the Lord. He it is that has led 
us all our journry through. Let us never fail to frequent his 
house. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BARNES, J. D., Blodgett’s Mills N. Y., resigns. 
BARTLETT, E. M., Holyoke, Mass., called to Oakland, Me. 
CHILD, J. B., Amherst, Mass, resigns. 

CONNOR, T. J., Indianopolis, Ind., resigns. 

DAY, W. J., Coblesville, N. Y., accepts call to Somerville, Mass. 
EGAN, Joun Ray, Lebanon Springs, N. Y., resigns. 
ELLER, Davin, Glenville, called to Hastings, Neb. 
HERRICK, J. S., becomes pastor again at Troy, N. Y. 
JOHNSON, E. A., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 

LATOUR, H. J., Salem, Mo., accepts call to Prescott, Ia. 


ee. ARTHUR, Sanbornton, N. H., accepts call to Petersham, 
Mags. 


MAcGREGOR, Duncan, Broad Street ch., accepts call to Cen- 
tennial ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 


MALINS, G. H., Essex, called to Bloomfield, Conn. 

NEAD, G. W., Newton, Theo. Sem., called to Norwood, Mass. 

REMTAND, G. M., Clifton Springs, accepts call to Seneca Falls, 
aXe . 





NORTHRUP, 

fontaine, O. 

SANNIER, E. M., Penn Yan, accepts call to Nyack, N. Y. 

STEW ART, H.W.Swampscott, accepts call to North Easton,Mass 

SWART, J., West Pawlet, Vt., resigns. 

TEALL, E. H., Jamestown, N. D., resigns. 

TULLER, E. P., Newport, R. I., called to Lawrence, Mass. 

VERRY, J. R., Clintén Conn., resigns. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

BAILEY, Amos J., Ogden, Utah, accepts call to the Home Mis- 
sionary Superintendency of Washington. 


REED. G. HAMILTON, Yale Divinity School, called to Bangor, 
Me. 


BLAKESLEE, Erastvs, Spencer, Mass., resigns. 


BRADFORD, Emery T., Andover Sem.. accepts call to Boxford, 
Mass. 


BRADLEY, WILiL1AM, New Haven, accepts call to Minden City 
and Helena, Mich. 


BRAMLEY, Jonny, Gilman, Col., accepts call to Velasco, Tex. 
BREED, Davin, Willington, Conn., resigns. 


BRERETON, James E., Ashland, Neb., accepts call to field secre- 
taryship for Doane ¢ Yollege. 


BURR, WItuIAM N., San Jacinto, accepts call to Perris, Cal. 
BUTLER, JAMEs E., ad Kalkaska, Mich., March 234. 


BUTLER, 8S. WriGut, Port Chester, N. Y., called to St. Mary's 
Ave. ch., Omaha, Neb. . 


CLARK, Victor F., David City, called to Holdrege, Neb. 

DAY, W1L1AM H., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Chicago, Il. 

DYER, Aumon J., Upton, accepts call to North Brookfield, Mass. 

EWEN, WILLIAM, South Woodbury, accepts call to Rupert, Vt. 

EVANS, Dantret A., Radnor, O., resigns. 

FIELD, GrorGe W., Central ch., Bangor, Me,, resigns. 

FLANDERS, CHARLES N., Martinez, accepts call to Porterville, 
al. 


CAREY V., Goshen, Ind., accepts call to Belle- 


FLOOK, Jacos, Indianola, Neb., resigns. 
GARRETT, O. C., ord. Tougaloo, Miss., March 24th. 
GRAHAM. Jonny, Oldtown and Milford, 
Lakeville, Mass. 
HAWN, Rosert G., West Kittitas, Wash., resigns. 
HYDE, Henry, Second ch., Greenfield, Mass., resigns. 
JENNINGS, WILLIAM J., Redding, Conn., resigns. 
JONES, Ira 8., Topsham, Me., resigns. 
KEENE, ALLen A., ord. De Pere, Wis., 
KELLEY, Frepenric I., inst. 
Mass. 
KOCH, JoHANNES, Ritzville, Wash., accepts call to Albina, Ore. 
MERCER, Henry W., Doom, Ia., accepts call to remain another 
year. 
MERRITT, WILLIAM C., Tacoma, called to Snohomish, Wash. 
MORSE, ALFRED L., Bowmany ille, Ill., resigns. 
MORSE, ALFRED L., Bowmanville, Ill., accepts call to the field 
§ secretaryship of the Gos .* Temperance Tae. 
MU NRO. JOHN J., Moriah, N. Y., accepts call to North Troy, Vt. 
NOt ye: =. ey Conn., Tesigns. 
Pi RANCIS / angor Sem., called to East Orrin a) 
PRATT, THEODORE t., Auburn, } Me., resigns. Say Se, 
RE ~~ MARVIN D., Silver Creek and’ Keck, accepts call to Exira, 


Me., accepts call to 


March 29th. 


March 30th, Second ch., Peabody, 


ROAN, Jonw M., oy a Tecently. Ironton, Ala. 
Y, ORIN L. ro accepts call to Baraboo, Wi 
SCOFIELD, Writram H., Tadeo, Ili., accepts call to Pres. ch., 
Middletown, la. S.A 
SH J ALVIN mite City, accepts call t i 
STEM BRIDGE. ALFRED E. , ord. M March ‘2th, Kauk Ang le 
ee EUGENE W., Vv alley City, N N. D., accepts call to Mar- 
nez 

STOUFFER, DAvip G., Farragut, Ia., accepts call t 

TRAUT, G. ATBERT, ord. March th, De Smet, 8. D. Oaeryees 
TENNEY, WILu1M L., Cleveland, O., accepts call to Holbrook, 


THOM ‘SON, A. EUGENE, Cleveland, O., accepts call to Yankton, 
TROVER, WILu1AM D., Amboy, Ind., accepts call to Mound C ity, 
bie 5 EpwIin E., Appleton, called to Mapleton and Sterling, 


a 
WES1, PERLEY B., Onawa, accepts call to Sibley, Ia. 

wa RD, HENRY, Chicago, Til. accepts call <4 Roseland, La. 

\ re, RIcHARD T., West Tisbury, Mass., resigns. 

Y OUK DAVID G., Gowrie and Alwa, accepts call to Rock well 
and Portland. Ta. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

IN, o * K gbeks, Jie. called to Garrett, Kan. 
BARKA ,_E. E Wetherville. Md., resigns. 
DEW rit, H AL M., Columbia and Wells church, Penn., resigns. 
DAWSON, J accepts call to Christ cb., Louisy ille, Ky. 
La J. G., Pe Sem., accepts call to Pound Ridge, N.Y. 
HARV EY, JOSEPH C., inst. recently Urichsville, O 


HUNTER, ” JAMES D., Greencastle, not James Fulton, is called to 

M Norristown, Pent. C 

Mc » KINLEY, Central ch., called t 

a daltinore vey “ © Light Street ch., 
HARLES Chester Springs, Penn. 

ROSACAMP, R we &® Kokomo, called tal h, Ind. 

— Pare “Grand Hav en, Mich., accepts cal to Red Wing, 


GEORGE R., Campbell, N. Y., called to Wichita, K 
SMITH, Gnoncr E. E., Unionv ile, accepts call to. Ozark Prairie 
and Mt. Vernon, Mo. 





paths will certainly lead to rest, 


Va ® eR, G. P., Princeton Theo. Sem., called to Watertown, 
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: Sor all colt 
ests of our readers will guide us im the selection of 
works for further notice. 


THE OXFORD DICTIONARY.* 


BY PROF. FRANCIS A, MARCH. 








THE great Historical Dictionary of the 
Philological Society and of the Universi- 
ty of Oxford, has been familiar to the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT for a ful 
generation. Sum of them remember its 
inception in 1857 and the enthusiasm ex- 
cited by Trench’s paper outlining its plan 
and appealing to scholars everywhere to 
help in gathering the materials for it. The 
Hon. George P. Marsh and Richard Grant 
White led the volunteers in America. 
They wer to read everything printed in 
the English language, and copy quotations 
for every word in every meaning from 
every book in which i+ coud be found, and 
send them all, aslip for each quotation, to 
hedquarters in short order. Year after 
year thousands upon thousands of slips 
accumulated, by and by millions upon mil- 
lions, til the magnitude of the work ap- 
palled editors and publishers alike, and the 
great dictionary seemd to be buried, over- 
whelmd and ‘lost in its own materials. 
Then came Dr. Murray, in 1878, the rep- 
resentativ of a new generation, and pre- 
pared parts of it in such form as to enlist 
the interest of the delegates of the Claren- 
don Press and induce the University of 
Oxford to undertake the pecuniary re- 
sponsibility of publication. Then ther 
was renewd enthusiasm for reading and 
making slips; more than 800 volunteers 
took part, 2nd sent in speedily more than 
a million of new slips. In 1884 Part I ap- 
peard (A-Ant), containing 8,365 words, 
treated as no English words had ever 
been treated before. It was receivd with 
a chorus cf applause from the scholars of 
all countries, and the lerned critics of 
the periodical press. THE INDEPENDENT 
introduced it to its readers with a ful ex- 
position and a harty recognition of its 
supreme merits. And as successiv num- 
bers hav appeard, we hav returnd to our 
reviewing with delight, each number 
seeming better than the last. 

The Sixth Part beginning with cloaca 
and ending with consigner, contains 
6,908 words, 1,281 obsolete, 167 imperfect- 
ly naturalized. Three-fourths of them 
begin with the Latin prefix con-(col-,com-) 
and the con- words ar not finisht. C is one 
of three letters, Dr. Murray tell us, which 
begin nearly a third of all English words. 
These words present little difficulty in 
their etymology or forms. They express 
many of the most important general and 
abstract notions familiar in English 
thought upon filosofy, logic and theol- 
ogy. The peculiar merits of the diction- 
ary ar here most clearly shown. Each ar- 
ticl consists mainly of an authoritativ bi- 
ografy of a word made up of quo- 
tations tracing it from its first appearance 
in printed English down to the present 
time. We may witness here the birth of 
a word and trace its ful development. 
The quotations show it at first used in 
vague and varying senses, then gradually 
taking definit meanings, and becoming 
at last a technical term. Here is concept, 
forexampl, appearing in 1556, and there- 
after in frequent use for ‘‘ thought,” 
‘*idea,” ** disposition ” *‘ frame of mind.” 
‘‘ Being in this loving concept,” ‘‘ fancy,” 
“opinion,” etc. In 1663 it appears in 
filosofy. Harvey says: ‘‘The Quiddity of 
a Being in general goeth more by the 
name of the Concept of a Being.” From 
this we work our way down to Lotze, 1884. 
Dr. Murray calls attention to the specific 
meanings of comprehension, concrete, con- 
junction, connotation, conscience, con- 
gruity, conservation of energy, and other 





* A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL 
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less familiar words of filosofy and theol- 
ogy. Ther ar many words also of great 
historical interest, college, colony, com- 
mons, communion, confederate, congrega- 
tional, congress, etc.; these we hav 
selected as having special American his- 
tory. Most of the articls ar the result 
and embodiment of unequald reserch. 
They ar good exampls of what is really 
the weighty and the hevy part of the 
work of the editers, the development 
of the history of the senses of the words. 
A comparison with other dictionaries 
shows that it is entirely novel, 
‘new from the ground.” That would be 
perhaps a matter of course, as the materi- 
als for such histories hav never before 
been collected. The results ar also sur- 
prisingly fresh, and important for the 
general history of the thought and envi- 
ronment of the race, as wel as the history 
of sound and fonetic laws. College starts 
off in 1880 with Wyclif’s ‘‘ Criste and his 
colage” (i. e., the Apostles). Of thesame 
age, however, is the meaning, ‘‘ Corpora- 
tion of clergy on a foundation for religious 
service,” and also that of scholars at a 
University ona foundation. Hence with 
sufficient explanation and abundant quo- 
tations all the modern meanings ar devel- 
opt. The articls on Confederate, Con- 
federacy, Confederation, ar of special in- 
terest. The quotations run back to 1387, 
and many Confederations, Confederacies, 
Confederate States, ar fixtinthem. Con- 
federacy has cum to imply a looser or 
more temporary association than Confed- 
eration, much more than federation.” The 
United States of America ar commonly 
described as a Confederation (or confed- 
eracy) from 1777 to 1789; but from 1789 
their closer union has been considerd a 
‘federation’ or federal republic.” This 
is treding on hot ashes. Perhaps ther 
wil be quotations under Constitution, 
stating that in 1789 the peple of 
the United States organized as one nation 
under a constitutional government. A 
quotation from Adolphus might lead to 
the belief that the title, “‘the United 
States of America” originated with the 
adoption of the Articles of Confederation. 
It is found in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and claimd for Jefferson. 

Ther ar in this Part, as in all the others 
many words of curious derivation on 
which the historical treatment has thrown 
new light. Dr. Murray mentions some 
thirty of them. Cockney he finds in 1862 
meaning cocks’ egg, Ger Hahneneier, litl 
hens’ egg; quotations with that meaning 
come down to 1600. In Chaucer, 1386, 
appears the meaning, “‘ a nestle-cock,” a 
child tenderly brought up. Hence by easy 
transitions it is found fixt in 1600 as a 
term of contempt on one born in London 
city, and hence in various other queer 
meanings. This word had been the subject 
of infinit elaborate discussion, and the new 
presentation of it is one of Dr. Murray’s 
neatest pieces of work. Cloak is from 
clock, itseems; clock at first ment ‘ bell,” 
then a striking: timekeeper, first a public 
one in the churches, known since the 
eighth century, the diffusion of the word 
being connected with that of Christianity 
in Western and Northern Europe. The 
cloak was a cape like a bel or clock in 
shape. In the midl of the seventeenth 
century the Geneva gown was a cloak by 
eminence; cloak-man or cloak alone was a 
common nickname for Presbyterian. Cloud 
and clod ar from the same word, origi- 
nally meaning a mass of earth, a hill, 
893. In 1300 ‘‘For to climbe the cludes 
the sunn shall have the mighte,” hills of 
the air, cumulus clouds; “‘clowdes of the 
aire,” 1340. Coach has a notable history; 
it is from Kocs, a town in Hungary, 
where coaches wer made (1458-90), in 
Latin, cocius currus (1499), in Hungarian, 
kocsi szeker, stil used in the eighteenth 
century. German names of the sixteenth 
century, and erly names in other lan- 
guages seem to make the derivation cer- 
tain; but it cannot yet be found out what 
the peculiarity of the kocsi was, nor how 
it came to be adopted so widely. Coco, 
cocoa, coffee, colonel, comet invite atten- 
tion by erly and interesting references; 
but ther is no end of such specimens. 

Of the words which ar words come is 
the central figure. It fils the largest space 
yet givn to any word in the Dictionary, 








28 columns. It roots in starrd Aryan. 
It has stems in Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, 
Latin, and thickets, if not forests, in all 
the Teutonic languages. It is a marvel 
for its variety of forms; two columns ar 
givn to these, the old filologists and the 
neo-grammarians doing their best. Then 
come the thousands of quotations ar- 
ranged with surprising minuteness of dis- 
tinction under VIII general heds, 69 divi- 
sions, and subdivisions with alfabetic hed- 
ings, sum of them running out to “p.” 
Many of them ar based upon different 
denotations, many ar idiomatic uses in 
connection with particular words, adverbs 
of place and time, and prepositions. It is 
a wonderful articl; and it has practical 
value for students of modern English. 
Come stil holds its place as one of the 
most frequently used implements of 
thought and speech, and one of the most 
delicate. It is the secund word in fre- 
quency with Tennyson, secund only to 
love; with Shakespeare it is fourth, follow- 
ing make, men and love. 

Coincide and its derivativs ar brought 
to our attention by a plezant ‘‘ addendum” 
to the preface in which Dr. Murray com- 
pliments ‘‘a scholarly monograf” on these 
words by President H. E. Shepherd, of 
South Carolina, in the American Journal 
of Philology, I, 271-280, which he ‘“ un- 
fortunately faild to refer to” in the text. 
The Hon. G. P. Marsh, the great Ameri- 
can filologist of the time, in his ‘‘ Lectures 
on the English Language,” at the first 
course of American “‘ Post-graduate Lec- 
tures” which we can now recall, at Co- 
lumbia College, in 1858—59, gave an out- 
line history of these words, dwelling 
mainly, however, upon their having been 
transferd from the language of books and 
science to the speech of common life by 
the deths of Thomas Jefferson, the author 
of the Declaration of Independence, and 
of John Adams, one of the signers, on 
the semicentenial jubilee of that Declara- 
tion, July 4th, 1826. The use of the word 
was further quicknd and extended by the 
deth of President James Monroe on the 
4th of July, 1831. President Shepherd 
givs striking extracts from the ora- 
tion of Daniel Webster upon the Death of 
Adams and Jefferson in which coincidence 
is several times repeated. There can be 
no dout that the remark of Marsh and 
Shepherd is correct in its application to 
the common speech of America. But 
what they say would hav been modified 
perhaps if they had seen Dr. Murray’s 
articl; for here isa quotation from By- 
ron, ‘‘ Don Juan,” VI, lxxviii: 

“ A*strange coincidence,’ to use a phrase, 

By which such things are settled nowadays.” 
This bears date 1823 (Preface dated 1822), 
three years before the famous 4th of July. 
Coincidence had been made current for 
men like Byron by the trial of Queen 
Caroline, one of whose advocates spoke of 
some of the most puzling passages in her 
life as ‘Odd instances of strange coinci- 
dence.” This we lern from a note by the 
editor of Byron, which Dr. Murray did not 
make room for. 

Mr. Marsh ventured to say that these 
words ar of “ rather recent introduction 
into the language.” He did not find them 
in Minshew, Shakespeare or Milton; but he 
suggests with the caution of a sagacious 
old filologist that they may be found per- 
haps in scientific writers of that date. 
President Shepherd givs a series of quota- 
tions which take them back to (1642) 
Jeremy Taylor and Thomas Jackson, and 
further back in the original Latin of 
scientific authors to Roger Bacon (1268-'69). 
Dr. Murray givs quotations in English of 
various significations running back to 
1568, 1567, 1605, Bacon’s ‘‘ Advancement 
of Learning,” II, v, 3. 

In Part VII Dr. Murray wil finish C 
and begin D. 

Dr. Murray is going to make A List of 
Spurious Words found in Dictionaries, 
verba nihili, he calls them, ‘‘ bogus words 
originating in mistakes of many kinds 
and of many authors” and uncritically 
copied by one dictionary after another 
until their number has become serious. 
They hav been troublesum in Part VI. In 
no previous Part hav the current Diction- 
aries been found so defectiv or erroneous. 

Volume III, Part I (E-Every), is the first 
to appear under the editorship of Henry 


Bradley, Hon. M.A. of Oxford and Presi- 
dent of the Philological Society. Mr. 
Bradley had assisted Dr. Murray in pre- 
paring Vol. I. He has a separate corps of 
assistants, but the ‘‘ many scholars and 
men of science” who hav aided in other 
Parts hav also aided in this, and the work 
has gone bravely on. 
Ther ar 9,193 words, 1,710 obsolete, 273 
imperfectly naturalized. They ar in great 
part words of modern science derived 
from Greek or Latin. The story of their 
lives is short; so that ther has been found 
room for 2,285 more words in this Part 
than in the latest of Dr. Murray’s. In 
place of the development of centuries of 
meanings Mr. Bradley’s great work has 
been to find out who made the words and 
obtain the inventor’s account of their ety- 
mology and the reason for which the name 
was givn. He has also felt the embar- 
rassment of selecting the technical terms 
to be inserted from the uncontrollabl num- 
ber which swarm everywhere. He has done 
wel in keeping within somewhat narrower 
limits than many scientists would prefer, 
and in keeping to the linguistic method, 
eschewing encyclopedic descriptions and 
giving no pictures. He would gladly es- 
cape, no dout, from giving the pronuncia- 
tion of many such words. Dr. Murray has 
givn an account of his pursuit of knowl- 
edge under difficulties among the invent- 
ors. When he writes to them they ar apt 
to answer that they never hav thought of 
the pronunciation, they leav it to him. 
When he goes to their meetings and lis- 
tens, he hears eminent men of science pro- 
nounce the same technical word in half a 
duzen different ways. Mr. Bradley has 
encounterd another difficulty; words be- 
ginning with unaccented e hav the e vari- 
ously pronounced, he says, not only by 
different speakers, but by the same 
speaker. Before two consonants, as in 
effect, entail, this e is pronounced as in 
yet, ten, by the majority of educated 
speakers; but in rapid or familiar pronun- 
ciation it is almost universally givn as the 
e in added andestate. Before a singl con- 
sonant initial e varies in the same way 
from formal e-vent as in re-act to collo- 
quial e-vent as in believe. Pronouncing 
dictionaries hav, in the old _ time, 
been the work of elocutionists who 
pronounce in the formal manner, 
and giv the unaccented vowels similar 
sounds to the accented. Or if others hav 
made a study of pronunciation they hav 
confined themselvs mainly to the accented 
syllabls, and to the sounds of oratorical 
delivery or pedagogical utterance. The 
latest students of foneiics, on the other 
hand, ar realists, scientists. They try to 
take down accurately their own natural 
traditional pronunciation. They ar not 
orators most of them, or in the habit of 
using speech of great volume. Their 
speech is colloquial, their unaccented syl- 
labls ar obscurely pronounced; and they 
recognize this colloquial as the true Eng- 
lish, and stigmatize the oratorical as arti- 
ficial, pedagogical, or even non-existent, 
verba neminis. The dictionaries ar yield- 
ing to them, substituting in familiar 
words the colloquial sounds for the for- 
mal, and attempting to indicate the pecu- 
liar sounds of weakend unaccented vowels. 
It is admitted, however, that both pro- 
nounciations exist and hav the authority 
of the same persons. It would seem, 
therefore, that a complete pronouncing 
dictionary ought to giv both. Ifa serious 
attempt wer made to do this by the English 
fonetists, it would result, we think, in an 
agreement that the primary sounds ar the 
clear ones of cultured public speakers, and 
that the unaccented sounds of cultured 
persons ar natural weakenings of the pri- 
mary in one of two ways; either a suffi- 
cient volume of voice is not sent up to bring 
out theresonance of the vowel chambers, 
so that more or less approach to the neu- 
tral sound of uw in murmur is made; or 
the organs of the mouth ar not moved far 
enuf to complete the proper sound, as 
when the e of added sounds as 7. 
According to this view, it would be de- 
sirabl to use two signs for the weakend 
sounds, one to indicate when a printed 
letter varies toward wu in the colloquial, 
another toindicate when it varies toward 7; 
added has for its clear sound the ed of led, 
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(addud) or toward i (addid). Max Miller 
and others represent it by u, Mr. Sweet 
and others by 7. Mr. Bradley here distin- 
-guishes it from i in believ, and we ar. not 
sure how he means to pronounce it. How- 
ever it is, whether it is more like addud 
or addid, he givs but one way, where two 
must be givn to tel the hole story. 

But that is not Mr. Bradley’s fault. Mr. 
Bradley’s work is excellent. It is part of 
the plan, and it is not the fault of the 
plan, which was, when’ it was adopted, 
the most complete to be found. But a 
decade of years in the sciences in our day 
changes how many things. Wear begin- 
ning to grumbl at the slow progress of 
Grimm’s great lexicon. The young Ger- 
mans say it is alredy out of date. The 
last year, 1891, was a specially good one 
for the Oxford Dictionary. Two parts 
wer publisht. Mr. Bradley and his assist- 
ants dubl the speed with which the 
work goes on. Other editors ar sought 
to carry on other lines of work; the 
more the merrier, all students of English 
wilsay. And so far as the work of the 
press permits it would seem to be very 
desirabl from a business point of view as 
wel as from that of scholarship to finish 
up the work as soon as it is possibl to do 
it thuroly. No one would urge Dr. 
Murray or any other editor to the haste 
that makes waste; and it would be plezant 
to think of Dr. Murray as working thru 
the hole alfabet; but now that the plan is 
fully exemplified and workers traind, 
other editors like Mr. Bradley can make 
themselvs thuroly familiar with what has 
been done and carry forward the work, 
each taking his own time for sum small 
portion of the alfabet. That is the way 
they ar carrying forward the great his- 
torical dictionary of German, the original 
and exemplar of the modern historical 
dictionaries. The Grimms ar ded long 
ago. Jacob died in 1863. But half a 
duzen German doctors hav been put on; 
Weigand in F, Hildebrand in G, and lately 
Kant—German G is an endless letter— 
Heyne in H, Lexerin N, Wilcker in V. 

If it wer not for S we might hope that 
this wonderful book would be completed 
with the century. If the Oxford Diction- 
ary coud be finisht as soon, it would in- 
deed bea cause of rejoicing. The rapid 
growth of filological study of English in our 
universities and in those of England and 
Germany has produced an extraordinary 
demand for the kind of knowledge con- 
taind in thisdictionary. The professor in 
the lecture room and stil more in the 
seminar, needs every hour to know the 
hole history of many an English word. So 
also he does in preparing editions of English 
classics for scholarly readers, and for 
text-books—and the press teems with 
these—the admirabl editions of the 
Clarendon Press, of the German presses, 
and, in America, of Professors Lounsbury, 
Cook, Rolfe, Sprague. How often does 
the page of Chaucer, or Sidney or Shakes- 
peare suggest tothem difficult problems or 
enlightening comparisons which lead them 
to thank Providence that the questionabl 
word is in Murray or to giv way to wild 
desires to get hold of the millions of slips 
waiting in the scriptorium. Our epoch- 
making editions ar made under the same 
conditions. Professor Child no dout 
works at his Ballads with Murray at his 
elbow, and Dr. Furness no less at his Vari- 
orum Shakespeare. 


» 
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Bible Difficulties and How to Meet Them. 
A Symposium. Edited by Frederick A. At- 
kins. (Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York. 50 cents.) Thisis a small popular 
collection of eight practical papers by as 
many writers selected for the work to be 
done and each writing on one topic of diffi- 





‘ culty in the common experience of Chris- 


tians, such as Inspiration, the Trinity in 
Unity, the Bible and Science, Miracles, the 
Atonement, the Resurrection, the Reliabil- 
ity of the Gospels, and the Incarnation. 
From the same publishers we have 
Steps to Christ, by Mrs. E. G. White, a vol- 
ume of very practical suggestions and plain, 
pungent counsel, beginning with the “ Sin- 
ner’s Need of Christ’ and ending with ‘“‘Re- 
joicing in the Lord.’ (Price, 75 cents.) 
The Thorn in the Flesh; or, a Reli- 
gious Meditation on Affliction. By J. W. 
Etter, D.D. This little book of comfort 
grew out of the author’s own experience 
and tells of a blessing which he himself 








received. It may be commended for general 

use as sure to-carry the same blessing with 

it. Introduction to the Devout Life. 

This is a New Edition from the French of 
Saint Francis of Sales, Prince Bishop of Ge- 
neva. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

40 cents.) From the same publishers and 

at the same price we have a neat pocket edi- 
tion of The English Poems of George Her- 
bert together with his Collection of Proverbs 
entitled Jacula Prudentum. Thisis a most 
convenient, handy edition, printed in good 
readable type. It contains the poems of 
“The Temple,” ‘“‘The Church Militant,” 
and the ‘‘ Miscellaneous Poems.”’ The 
Light of the Conscience (Longmans, Green 
& Co., 50 cents), is a devotional book by a 
Roman Catholic author, H. L. Sidney Lear, 
editor of the Life of St. Francis de Sales, 
Fénelon, etc. It is a little book of deep and 
catholic spirituality, full of rich notes and 
most suggestive passages, as, for example, 
“Try to become a saint quietly; i. ¢., by at- 
tention to little things, such as people some- 
times despise,” or, still better, this: — 


** When persons have learned to look upon the 
daily course of their ordinary life, with its 
duties and troubles, however commonplace, as 
their offering to God, and asthe safest school 
of perfection fer themselves. they will have 
made a very important step in the spiritual 
life.” 

Or, once more, this: 

** How often people fret at themselves for fret- 

ting. It requires a great effort of loving trust to 
be content even to make, as it seems to us, small 
progress in that which is good.” 
——School and Parish Service Book: Be- 
ing the Order of Matins and Vespers of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, with Music. 
Edited by the Rev. J. F. Ohl. (G. W. Fred- 
erick, Philadelphia. 40 cents.) This is, of 
course, primarily a Lutheran Service book, 
but it has merits which commend it to the 
examination of pastors and superintendents 
in all the churches. The music is simple, 
sweet, noble, and fit for the worship of 
God. The words are mostly from Scripture. 
Where they are not directly from Scripture 
they are drawn from sources so ancient 
and so hallowed by use and time as to 
possess a sacredness of their own. Possi- 
bly the non-liturgical Churches of Prot- 
estantism possess the secret of wisdom and 
know all knowledge on this subject. , Possi- 
bly the old Lutheran churches have some- 
thing to teach them. Jesus in the 
Vedas; or, the Testimony of the Hindu 
Scripturesin Corroboration of Rudiments 
of Christian Doctrine. By a native Indian 
Missionary. (Funk & Wagnalls Co., New 
York. 35cents.) This little brochure is an 
instructive study of certain moral and re- 
ligious principles and conceptions which are 
found in the Hindu Scriptures. It shows, 
for example, the fundamental resemblance 
between the Christian and Hindu doctrine 
of sacrifice and that the Hindu teaching is 
one that can findits completion only in the 
Christian Scriptures———The New Life. 
Words of God for Young Disciples. By 
the Rev. Andrew Murray. (A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co., New York. $1.00.) Andrew 
Murray’s books from his ‘‘ Abide in Christ” 
down are all good, practical, and deeply 
spiritual. The present volume has beneath 
it the same theology, the same earnest spir- 
ituality and vivid faith in spiritual things. 
The volume is translated from the Dutch 
by the Rev. J. P. Silley, M.A.,and is especial- 
ly designed for young disciples who hav- 
ing recently chosen the better part need 
such direction and encouragement as this 
book provides. 


A Pilgrimage to the Holy Coat of Treves. 
With an Account of its History and Au- 
thenticity. By Richard F. Clarke, S. J. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $1.25.) 
The author of this book is a lawyer and a 
scholar, for whom, in both characters, we 
have great respect; but this little book from 
his pen lqoks to us like one of those cruel 
sacrifices of rationality which devotion to 
Rome is very apt to demand sooner or later. 
Suffice it to say, that in this Holy Coat of 
Treves business, Mr. Clarke scruples noth- 
ing, but accepts it, miracles and all. Even 
the pilgrimage and the exposition which 
proved too much for the stomachs of many 
of his co-religionists, and led them to throw 
up the Pope and his works, is in the pages 
of his book a true pilgrimage of grace and 
blessing. He recites the story of Treves 
and its churches, of the Holy Coat, the gift 
of St. Helena, and presents the argument 
for its genuineness and authenticity. He 
speak&$ of evidence and proof; but when we 
ask where or what they are, the failure to 
produce them is so glaring that it must 
have struck Mr. Clarke himself, and pos- 
sibly inspired the disclaimer of any such 
attempt which we find in the Preface. The 
fact is that the legend of the Holy Coat of 
Treves begins in a late tradition which can- 
not be traced back of A.D. 1200, and from 

















then on has to maintain itself against the 

rival claim of the Holy Coat of Agenteuil. 

Not a scintilla of evidence exists that St. 

Helena found the coat, or gave it or brought 

it to Treves or anywhere else. It cannot 

be traced to a Pope or an Emperor, 

a Crusader or source of any sort. All we 

know of it is that it was at Treves in 1200 

A. D., and that there was a tradition that it 

came from St. Helena as in some way con- 

nected with her great legendary achieve- 

ment, the find of the True Cross. In fact, 

the two legends stand on the same basis, 

and both vanish away together. Mr. 

Clarke’s argument is a curious one. In the 
Preface he disavows argument, and then 
plunges into one. He seems to have some 
wholesome sense that his tub has no bot- 
tom, and intimates that for the true Catho- 
lic the historical genuineness of the coat is 
of no account. It is only a symbol; the 
adoration is addressed to God, that the Pil- 
grimage is in honor of Christ, and rests on 
a basis independent of the genuineness of 
relics. Why, then, not leave it there? Why, 
if this is really so, should he round up 
his argument by an appeal to miracles 
of healing following contact with the coat, 
several of which he recites? Or, if he really 
believes in this line of proof, why should he 
recall, perhaps from his recent experiences 
in this country with Faith Cure fanatics, 
similar lists twice as long and perhaps twice 
as wonderful, and disclaim again the force 
of such argument as this he is using, if tried 
on the Protestant?.The book is gentle in 
tone, and free from arrogant dogmatics. Its 
language and spirit are those of a devout 
and spiritual believer. The narrative per- 
mits us to believe that among the nearly 
two million pilgrims who thronged the 
exposition of the Holy Relic were many 
who had the experience of a truly gracious 
visitation. But the Holy Coat—alas! that 
lies heavy on the Church. 

The latest addition to ‘‘The Contempo- 
rary Pulpit Libtary” is Sermons by H. Scott 
Holland, M. A.,Canon of St. Paul’s, Lon- 
don. (Thomas Whittaker, Bible House, 
New York, $1.00.) Messrs. Longmans, 
Green & Co. (New York, $2.00), publish a 
volume of Sermons on Some Words of 
Christ. Dr. Liddon was till his death Canon 
and Chancellor of St. Paul’s, London. With 
one exception these sermons were preached 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Their interest is 
much hightened by the fact that they relate 
to topics of general interest, in the Church 
and to the great and critical themes of 
Christianity.———Christ the Light of All 
Scripture. There is a ring in this title 
which makes it easy to believe that the 
volume of sermons it introduces is from the 
late W. C. Magee, D.D., Archbishop of 
York. He was one of the strongest men in 
the Anglican Church and in the House of 
Lords, enjoyed the distinction of being the 
member of the Episcopal Bench who could 
always command a full house. The ser- 
mons in this volume carry with them the 
impression of solid importance. They are 
to the point, simple, direct and interesting. 
(Thomas Whittaker, New York. $1.75.) 
West Roxbury Sermons by Theodore 
Parker, 1837-1848. (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. $1.00.) This collection of fif- 
teen sermons is made from Theodore 
Parker’s unpublished manuscripts. They 
do not represent his very latest opinions, 
but in general his ideas and theological 
conceptions and convictions were fully de- 
veloped by the time he preached these ser- 
mons. There is, however, in them as a 
whole rather less of the pugnacious than 
characterized him after he went into the 
Music Hall. The attempt to find common 
ground between himself and the Church 
and to stand on itis very noticeable in some 
of these sermons, as, for example, those on 
the crucifixion and on inspiration. 
Home Prayers, with Two Services for Pub- 
lic Worship. By James Martineau. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. $1.00). This 
is the second edition of what we have al- 
ways regarded as a remarkable book, re- 
markable for its disclosure of the spiritual 
and even saintly side of Mr. Martineau’s 
character. On the intellectual side he is 
more widely known, and known as the 
apostle of a peculiarly bold and radical 
skepticism. In this devotional collection 
his faith, hope and reverential nature ap- 
pear. They shine out in true Christian 
beauty and sweetness. The ordinary wor- 
shiper will feel the need of more petitions 
than are introduced in this volume. His 
faith will demand a wider and more defi- 
nite expression; but he can scarcely read 
these prayers without finding a deep re- 
sponse in his heart. The Bible Story of 














Mary the Mother of Jesus, is well told by 
Elizabeth C. Vincent. (Thomas Whittaker, 
New York. 25 cents.) 





Viscount Palmerston, R.G. By the Mar- 
quis of Lorne, K.T. (Harper & Brothers, 





New York. $1.25.) This is the latest vol- 
ume published in ‘“ The Queen's Prime 
Ministers,” a series of political biographies 
edited by Stuart J. Reid. The Marquis of 
Lorne has taken up the subject con amore 
and collected a great amount of original 
matter into his biographic volume, such as 
extracts from speeches, letters, etc. Palm- 
erston was, through all the period of his’ 
long public life, the great and always inter- 
esting English Commoner. He understood 
the average Englishman better than any 
man of his day, and threw over the genuine 
seriousness of his inner mind and character 
a gay insouciant mask which, particularly 
in the House of Commons, was a great 
source of strength. He was seventy years 
old before he reached the summit of his am- 
bition as Prime Minister, but at eighty his 
strength was scarce abated. He was still a 
formidable antagonist to encounter in Par- 
liament, and a hard rider to keep up with as 
he galloped across the country. In the 
American War it was probably his voice 
which carried the “ wait and do nothing” 
policy against the more impetuous Southern 
sympathy of Gladstone,who was in the same 
administration (Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, we believe), and did not conceal his 
opinion that Jefferson Davis had ‘‘ made a 
nation.’’ The-three great periods of his 
life were his direction of the Foreign Office 
in the revolutionary years of 1848-1850 when 
he had Italy to back up against Haynau and 
the Austrian, the Crimean War and the 
second Premiership during the American 
War. The best part of Lord Lorne’s vol- 
ume is occupied with these public phases of 
Palmerston’s career, which are viewed from 
a sympathetic rather than a critical point of 
view. The personal elements which counted 
for more with ‘the ever green Premier” 
than with most men who have risen so high, 
come in for their fair sharein the book, and 
are by no means the least interesting part. 
He loved fair sport, and was as ready with 
his subscription for a plucky “‘ bruiser” as 
he was for a good stand-up fight in the 
Commons. Anecdote never failed him. He 
never was eloquent, never tried to be; but rise 
when he might commanded the House in his 
characteristic way, whose secret power was 
the impression that the true and genuine 
Englishman spoke in him. 


The Early Days of my Episcopate. By 
the Right Rev. Wm. Ingraham Kip, D-D., 
LL.D., Bishop of California. (Thomas 
Whittaker, New York. $1.50.) This is an 
exceedingly interesting sketch of Califor- 
nia life and customs as they stood in 1854, 
and for some years later. ‘The volume, tho 
only printed at this late day, was written 
more than thirty years ago, when the ex- 
periences it describes were fresh and could 
hardly be called memories. This will ac- 
count for the very remarkable vividness of 
the book, and for the pleasure one who 
knew California in the sixties, as the writer 
of these lines did, finds in readingit. In 
general, Bishop Kip wasaclose observer. 
His book does not take a wide range. He 
does not take a very strong graspon the 
subject, nor enter very deeply intoit. His 
description of the people he met, and of the 
treatment he had from them, and which 
they gave one another, is in general the 
best part of the book. Occasionally hiseye, 
generally quick and true, fails him, as 
when speaking of the Spanish vaquero’s 
skill in lassoing a wild bull on the run, he 
says that by some mysterious art he throws 
the lariat around the creature’s leg. He 
does no such impossible thing. He throws 
the open noose on the ground before the 
bull just as his foot is descending into it, 
and has him fast in a twinkling, probably 
rolling on the ground. It is a thousand 
pities that these High Church gentle- 
men are so limited in their range, 
and allow themselves to know so 
little of the noble and _ systematic 
work which was going on in that State at 
that very time, to plant Christianity and 
Christian institutions of all kinds. Of all 
this we learn absolutely nothing from this 
book. Bishop Kip ignores it. As the Epis- 
copal persuasion was at that time a very 
small flock and not one particularly engaged 
in broad religious and evangelizing enter- 
prise, it is only a very suppressed, muffled 
and curtailed account of the religious ac- 
tivity of those early times which can be 
gleaned from an author who recognizes no 
Church but the smallest and least influen- 
tial in the whole sisterhood. We say this 
with regret, for we have more than ordinary 
respect for Bishop Kip; and we regret that 
his High Churchmanship by cutting him 
off from the great and abounding stream of 
Christian endeavor and sacrifice has made 
him responsible for a very seriously false im- 
pression as to the state of religion on the 
Pacific Coast and as to the Christian work 





doing there at the time of which he writes, 
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Volume IV in the “ Select Library of Ni- 
cene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Chris- 
tian Church” is St. Athanasius: Select 
Works and Letters, edited by Archibald 
Robertson, Principal of Bishop Hatfield’s 
Hall, Durham, late Fellow of Trinity Col} 
lege, Oxford. “(The Christian Literature 
Company, New York. $3.00.) This is Vol- 
ume IV of the Patristic series named above, 
under the general editorial direction of 
Professor Schaff, of Union Theological 
Seminary, and Principal Henry Wace, of 
King’s College, London. This volume is 

published in advance of Volume III, which 
was hot ready for the press, but will follow 
very soon, and is to contain the Church 
History, Dialogues and Letters of Theodo- 
ret, as promised in the prospectus. Five 
other volumes of the series are understood 
to be in a forward state of preparation. 

The editorial work on this fourth volume 
has been done by Mr. Principal Robertson 
of Durham (England), and consists, besides 
the Preface and the minute and laborious 
editing of the translation, of five elaborate 
Prologomena, with indices and tables. The 

work contains all the important writ- 
ings of Athanasius, with the :egrettable 
exception of the ‘Ad Serapionem,” which 

is the most serious sacrifice the editor has 

been compelled to make. The English read- 

er will find the volume the completest ap- 

paratus for the study of Athanasius, his 

life and his theological influence, which 

could be compressed within the generous 

limits of one of the bulky volumes of the 

‘“Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers.” The 

substantial basis of the translation appears 

to be the edition of Cardinal (then Mr.) 

Newman in the Oxford Library of the 

Fathers. Numerous and important changes 

were required to make the work, both in 

the translation and the notes, correspond 

with the doctrinal, historical and ecclesias- 

tical position of the present editors. The 

work ‘is, therefore, a general revision in 

which aid has been sought and received 

from many sources. The result is one the 

editors may well be proud of, and which 

theological students of all schools and per- 

suasions will welcome. The Nicene form of 

Christian theology appears to be the one on 

which the most liberal and intelligent 

Christian opinion is now settling down, and 

for the study of this form of Christian doc- j 
trine the study and understanding of Atha- 

nasius is the indispensable prerequisite. 


God’s Image in Man. Some Intuitive Per- 
ceptions of Truth. By Henry Wood. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. $1.00.) The word intuitive 
appears to be used in the title of this book 
very much as all technical words are in the 
volume, in a loose and popular sense, which 
corresponds with the author’s general 
intention to keep off the ground of accurate 
thinking and deal with the subject only in 
a general and popular way. On this ground 
he writes cautiously, sensibly and suggest- 
ively. He is a believer in the value of crit- 
icism as applied to theology in all depart- 
ments; but religious truths, religious duty 
and religious obligations are too real with 
him to permit any trifling. The book is 
open-minded certainly and in a sense ad- 
vanced, but it is reverent and believing and 
must be accepted as an honest, able and 
promising effort to free faith from unneces- 
sary incumbrances and to point out the 
line on which it must prevail before the 
people, against every form of unbelief. 
Lumen: Experiences in the Infinite. By 
Camille Flammarion. (Cassell Publishing 
Co., New York. Paper covers, 50 cents.)' 
This is an ingenious and fascinating attempt 
to realize in popular phrase the situation 
of a human soul in infinite relations. The 
author begins with the orthodox definition 
of the human soul as a permanent, inde- 
structible, conscious and intelligent entity. 
He then proceeds to place him on the plane 
of infinite being and to evolve for contempla- 
tion the necessary relations in which hemust 
stand and to inwolve him in the necessary 
implications of such an existence. That 
the author keeps clear of fancy and does 
not run into wild and impossible specula- 
tion he himself would not deny. He bears 
himself always in an interesting way, and is 
none the less fascinating when marching on 
boldly over cobwebs or on lines of impossi- 
ble fancy spun over airy vacancy. The book 
is curious, and for those who are able toen- 
joy it, entertaining. “* Do Not Say’’; or, 
the Church’s Excuses for Neglecting the 
Heathen. Thisis an earnest statement of 
the present position of the world’s evangel- 
ization and an appeal to the conscience of 
Christians on the subject. It comes, from 
an experienced and devoted missionary in 
mid-China who is connected with the 
Church Missionary Society, J. Heywood 
Hersberg, M.A. The little book is 
strengthened with the recital of the author’s 
own experiences, It is a warm, telling and 








effective little book which has rapidly 
reached the third edition. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York. 50 cents.) 


Road Construction and Maintenance. 
Prize Essays Reprinted from the Engineer- 
ing Record. (The Engineering Record, 
New York. 50cents.) Among the minor 
indications of social progress none are more 
hopeful than the new interest which is 
shown in many different parts of the coun- 
try in the construction of common roads. 
This little brochure contains a series of 
prize essays and papers, together with the 
brief, critical remarks of the awarding 
board upon them. They cover the whole 
ground practically and scientifically, and 
discuss most of the practical problems con- 
nected with the subject. The first great 
point madein them is the demonstration of 
the proposition that costly as good roads 
are, bad roads are far more costly. That is 
the point that brings the matter home to 
the farmer, the teamster, the laborer and 
all people of limited means who have to use 
the roads much. It costs too much to have 
them bad. As to what is the best kind of 
road, the essays before us show that a uni- 
form answer cannot be given. All depends 
on circumstances. In some cases the earth 
road may be the best. The present volume 
shows how to make them the best possible. 
We are convinced that through a large part 
of the country what is wanted is not agita- 
tion for stone covered roads but the adop- 
tion of a rational system of making, mend- 
ing and maintaining earth roads. The lit- 
tle volume before us brings out the impor- 
tance of maintenance as compared with con- 
struction. No road will maintain itself,and if 
the choice is to lie between an earth road well 
cared for and a McAdam or Telford road not 
kept in repair, the chances would be for the 
earth road. Few persons are aware how 
much importance there is in the breadth 
given to the tire of loaded teams. The 
adoption of the broad tire for loaded teams 
would of itself revolutionize many roads. 
This matter is clearly stated and the statis- 
tics given in the valuable little series of 
prize essays before us. : 


.. We have before us Vol. IV of The Bible 
Work. It contains the Psalms as far as Ps. 
72. We have given full descriptions of 
this work at least twice in these columns, 
and need only add with regard to the pres- 
ent volume that after forty pages of inter- 
esting and suggestive practical introduction 
the author begins an expository and illus- 
trative commentary., The Revised text is 
used and every verse is illustrated ‘‘ with 
comments selected from the choicest, most 
illuminating and helpful thoughts” which 
Dr. Butler has been able to glean from the 
whole range cf Christian litegature. For 
fifteen years or more this has been with the 
editor a work of enthusiasm as well as of 
earnest devotion. The work has naturally 
grown richer as it advanced. It does not at 
all meet the requirements of the student 
who wishes to know just what the text 
means, but the student who wishes to draw 
on the Word for its rich suggestions, to avail 
himself of the aid which others have derived 
from it, will find it a royal book. Ministers 
who wish to surround themselves with the 
atmosphere of a passage and to get full of 
its spirit before they begin to speak or 
preach from it will find the book a great 
aid. It is published by the Butler Bible- 
Work Company, No. 8 Bible House, in 
this city. It is sold at the low price, 
for so large an octavo volume, of $2.50. 
In the ‘‘ Christian Life Series,’’ by the 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, we have Christian Living 
(Price 50 cents), The Shepherd Psalm 
(Price 50 cents), and Present Tenses of The 
Blessed Life (Price 50 cents). These vol- 
umes are beautifully bound in white and 
silver, and published by Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York. The Rev. Mr: Meyer is a 
well-known writer on religious subjects. 
We call attevtion to the last in the series 
on the Present Tenses of The Blessed Life 
as most helpful and encouraging. 





A Student’s Histcry of England from the 
Earliest Times to 1885. By Samuel Rawson 
Gardiner. (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. $3.00.) We have great confidence in 
any work done by the author of this vol- 
ume. It is a difficult book to examine 
thoroughly. We have taken it up at several 
different times and examined it on as many 
different subjects and always with the re- 
sult of confirming the first impression that 
no living student of English history could 
do the work better, if as well. It is concise 
without being meager, and under every topic 
supplies information as to a surprisingly 
large number of details. The general ar- 
rangement is good. It follows a natural 
order and is written from the standpoint of 
modern liberal politics that “it is better to 





allow a people to blunder in order that they 


may learn by experience, than to coerce 
them for their own good.”’ The sections 
on the reign of Henry ‘VIII, of Elizabeth 
and the Commonwealth will be found fine 
examples of the general character we have 
ascribed to the book. The sections relating 
to the American War of Independence, tho 
written with every intention to be candid 
and free from all indication of bent or 
prejudice,do suffer somewhat from the diffi- 
culty of embracing in one brief concrete 
statement the terms of a situation which 
differed so widely in different parts of the 
country. American students will probably 
give now a higher estimate of the amount 
and weight of indifferentism, or of out and 
out Toryism, than twenty-five years ago. 
Still Mr. Gardiner appears to have over- 
stated them very much. He has not taken 
into consideration the strength of the pa- 
triotic feeling in Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, certain parts of New York, Northern 
New Jersey and Virginia. These were the 
commanding centers of the country, and 
their position makes it hardly accurate to 
describe the war as the work of an active 
and enterprising minority. Soasto Bur- 
goyne there is no doubt that he was forced 
to surrender by the gradual accumulation 
of difficulties and the wearing out process 
of making head against them. Yet it is 
hardly accurate to say, with Bennington in 
mind and the results of the action at Still- 
water, that he was successful in every en- 
counter. The manual is enriched with a 
great number of illustrations, which ap- 
pear to be selected with more than usual 
pains to make them a series of historic 
illustrations. 


The Comedies of Carlo Goldoni, edited 
with Introduction by Helen Zimmern, and 
Novalis Friedrich von Hardenberg: His 
Life, Thoughts and Works, edited and 
translated by M. J. Hope. The above are 
both in the interesting series, ‘‘ Master- 
pieces of Foreign Authors,’”’ of which the 
American publishers are A. C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago, Ill. The volumes are of uni- 
form 16mosize, on good paper, neatly bound, 
in good type; and sold at the one price of 75 
cents per volume. Several of. the numbers 
have been noticed in our columns, among 
whichwe recall Sainte Beuve’s ‘‘ Portraits of 
Men” and “Portraits of Women,” and 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister.” ‘Don 
Quixote ” is to follow in three volumes. The 
biographic sketches which introduce these 
volumes are excellent. Helen Zimmern gives 
a thoroughly good sketch of Goldoni, of the 
significance of his work and of the problem 
he proposed to himself, to raise dramatic 
comedy in Italy from the low condition of 
ordinary farce and buffooneries to . the 
Moliére type of character comedy. Miss 
Zimmern repeats the Italian rather than 
the English estimate of the success he 
attained, and intimates that the English im- 
pression of a certain want of finish may be 
due to the difficulty of a full mastery of 
colloquial Italian. That difficulty is cer- 
tainly very great and weighs heavily with 
translators. Miss Zimmern has, however, 
achieved a success which entitles her to the 
highest credit. We note a number of ex- 
amples which approach inspiration. The 
titles of the plays translated are very happy, 
and the whole translation gives a better 
impression of Goldoni than any but the 
most practiced readers of Italian will get 
from the original. Mr. Hope had an easier 
task in editing and translating his volume 
on Novalis. The longest selection is the 
unfinished fragment, Heinrich von Oster- 
dingen, with its thoroughly romantic theory 
of life, and intended to be a kind of realized 
poetry and philosophy as _ presenting 
transcendental problems which can be 
known only by sympatheticintuition. Mr. 
Hope corrects the common opinion that 
Novalis (Hardenberg) became a Roman 
Catholic. 


The Lord’s Supper and the Passover 
Ritual. Being a Translation of the Sub- 
stance of Professor Bickell’s Work Termed 
“Messe und Pascha.” By William F. 
Skene, D.C.L. With an Introduction by 
the Translator on the “ Connection of the 
Early Christian Church with the Jewish 
Church.”’ (Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, NewYork. $2.00.) This is a work of con- 
siderable learning and critical ability with 
which Protestant scholarship does not at all 
agree. It was published in Germany in 1872 
by Professor Bickell,of Innspruck,who being 
himself the sonof an eminent Protestant 
jurist went over to the Roman Catholic 
Church and entered its priesthood in 1866. 
The point aimed at in the “ Messe wnd 
Pascha”’ is to establish the apostolic genu- 
ineness of the ritual contained in the 
“ Apostolic Constitutions’? and to trace 
back the mass and the ideas on which its 





celebration rests to the Jewish Ritual of 





the Passover and its consecration by our 
Savior in the celebration with his disci- 
ples. It is hardly fair to Protestant theol- 
ogy to issue a volume of this kind which is 
already twenty years old with no note of 
the criticisms made on it and of the slight 
and problematic success which has attended 
the attempt to trace the ‘‘ Apostolic Consti- 
tutions” into apostolic times or to indi- 
cate the apostolic origin of the Liturgy con- 
tained init. It is a question whether their 
substantial apostolicity can be maintained, 
but to grant thatit can be amounts to lit- 
tle in such a case as this, for the points in de 

bate on which the whole question turns are 

not of the “substance ” of the Liturgy, but 
belong to those minor and secondary points 
which are most liable to change in passage 

from one hand toanother, and most of all 
in traditional transmission. On the whole 

the volume before us is one which the stu- 

dent interested in the history of the Chris- 
tian doctrine may well read, but with his 
eyes open and not under the impression 
that it represents the present phase of the 
critical question. 


The Handbook Illustrated Dictionary of 
the English Language. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 75 cents.) This is a 
neatly printed handbook dictionary, and 
convenient for use. All philological mat- 
ter, derivations, etymologies, etc., are 
omitted. The definitions are reduced to 
the lowest and simplest terms. For pro- 
punciation the words are respelled phonet- 
ically on a marked scale. The spellings are 
more English than American, and seem to 
be in a pretty thoroughly transitional 
state. In the way of appendix the Hand- 
book contains alist of abbreviations, for- 
eign words and phrases, of geographical 
names, of Scripture names and of forms of 
address. We note that these forms of ad- 
dress are wholly English, and apparently go 
on the principle that one form of address is as 
good as another for Americans. Cyclo- 
pedia of Historyin Two Volumes. Vol. 1, 
Abyssinia-Guiana; Vol. II, Hanover- 
Zululand. (John B. Alden, New York. $1.00 
per vol.) Our comparison of this volume 
with “Chambers’s Cyclopedia” (last edi- 
tion) shows that many, perhaps most of the 
articles are substantially repripts from it. 
Some of them are not. For example, from 
the first subject, Abyssinia, to America, 
everything is such reprint, but the long 
article on America is not. We understand 
the work to be under the editorial direction 
of the Rev. Richard G. Greene, which 
should be-guaranty enough for its accuracy 
and intelligence. Apparently the main 
object of the publisher has been to com- 
press the greatest amount of matter into 
the smallest possible space, and to secure 
the largest amount of matter at the lowest 
cost. The whole is arranged under topics 
and submitted to the utmost compression, 
so that two volumes of very moderate size 
are to contain the entire work. We believe 
it would have been wiser to have added an- 
other volume, and to have used larger type, 
not set solid. 





Mercy—lIts Place in the Divine Govern- 
ment. By John M. Armour. (Bradley & 
Woodruff, Boston. $1.25.) There is much 
strength and vigor in this book, as might 
be expected from the author of ‘“‘ Atone- 
ment and the Law.’ The fundamental 
idea of the book has been presented before 
by the same author in his book on “‘ Mercy 
and Law,” but in an inverted order. The 
present treatise is divided into three parts 
—‘* Mercy in Character and Government,” 
‘Mercy by Satisfaction of Law,’’ and ‘‘Mer- 
cy in its Administration.” In the first and 
last of these divisions the author gets on 
swimmingly; for it is by no means a diffi- 
cult task to show that law, in its idea and 
in its administration, is merciful. The 
pinch of the argument lies in the second 
Part, where the author faces the difficulty 
which underlies the whole philosophy of 
the Atonement in attempting to conceive 
how law can have any other satisfaction 
but obedience. On this point we do not get 
much light from Mr. Armour. His propo- 
sition that satisfaction to the law is ob- . 
tained where Christ freely substitutes him- 
self for the sinner, is the old reply with 
scarcely a change of phrase. Emphasized 
in one way, it would be the New England 
theory; emphasized in another, it would be 
the substitutionary theory. If the idea of 
satisfaction to the law is made prominent, 
it would suggest some connection with Mc- 
Cleod Campbell; but in no one of these 
cases Go we get beyond the essential diffi- 
culty which lies in the application of law 
to a free moral being. Law is in one realm 
and mercy is in another. One belongs to 
the world of necessary processes, the other 
to the world of freedom, love and morality. 
The point of union must exist somewhere, 
because the two worlds exist; but where or ~ 
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what it is we have not yet been able to de- 
fine. Mr. Armour brings us, with his 
strong, confident leadership to this point, 
but beyond it he does not go. 


Oriental Religions and Christianity. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.75.) 
This neatly published volume contains the 
course of Lectures delivered on the Ely 
foundation before the students of Union 


Theological Seminary in this city in 1891 by . 


the Rev. Frank F. Ellinwood, D.D., Secre- 
tary of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. The 
Lectures are ten in number, with an Ap- 
pendix. They discuss the relation of false 
religions to Christianity, and the need of 
understanding them and the methods of 
the early Church in dealing with heathen- 
ism, and then pass to the consideration of 
special religions, particularly of Buddhism 
and Mohammedanism. The seventh lecture 
of the series discusses the traces of a primi- 
tive monotheism. The series is composed 
from a definitely Christian point of view, 
and is particularly strong in calling atten- 
tion to certain practical sides and aspects of 
heathenism which have become familiar to 
the author in his long experience with 
them. 


The Messrs. Harper & Brothers have is- 
sued a useful and comprehensive little 
handbook for the writing-table, especially 
of a non-professional writer, entitled Every- 
body’s Writing-Desk Book. It offers short 
but highly condensed essays on English 
Composition and Grammar: and follows 
these with the “Rules of Punctuation,” 
with a Dictionary, forms of addresses and 
ceremonious titles, synonyms and an- 
tonyms, a chapter on writing for the press 
and correcting proof, one on ‘‘ Words Often 
Mispronounced,”’ ‘ Abbreviations,” and 
much besides. It is compact, well-printed 
and inexpensive, and can be carried in the 
pocket. A companion volume to the fore- 
going, from the same firm is Everybody’s 
Pocket Cyclopedia, equally tasteful in 
dress, and remarkably full in its. informa- 
tion, historic, scientific and geographical. 


Equatorial America. By Maturin M. 
Ballou. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
$1.50.) This volume describes a visit by the 
author to St. Thomas, Martinique, Barba- 
does, and the principal capitals of South 
America. It is written ina very refined, 
pleasing and versatile style with consider- 
able variety.. By using an author’s liberty 
to define as he pleases Mr. Ballou man- 
ages. to give ‘‘ Equatorial America” a long 
push southward to the Straits of Magellan 
(which he takes en route), and to bring 
into the volume an entertaining chapter on 
Patagonia and Terra del Fuego. 


—_————_ ~~» 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. CoNAN DOYLE is writing a si | 
which will run serially in Harper’s Mag 
zine. 


..A revised and enlarged edition of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy’s “Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes” is announced by the Harpers. 


..In Blackwood’s for April there is an 
article of more than usual interest on 
* Personal Names,”’ by Sir Herbert Max- 
well. 


..The Easter number of-the Youth’s 
Companion will contain astory by Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps called ‘‘ Twelve Yards 
of Roses.”’ 


...-The first volume of Dr. Boyd’s 
“Twenty-five Years of St. Andrew’s”’ is 
already in its second edition, and the second 
volume is in the press. 


..The April number of Romance con- 
tains stories by Grant Allen, Paul Aréne, 
Alexander Dumas, Emile Zola, Guy de 
Maupassant and others. 


.... The fourth and fifth numbers of Two 
Tales contain stories by Mrs. Burton Har- 
rison, Will Allen Dromgoole, Ellen Olney 
Kirk, and Duncan Campbell Scott. 


...‘*Charles Sumner, the SchoJar in Pol- 
itics,”’ being Volume VIII of the American 
Reformers Series, by Archibald Grimke, 
will be issued at once by Funk & Wagnalls, 


.....“The German Emperor and His 
Eastern Neighbors,” by Poultney Bigelow, 
will be issued by Charles L. Webster & 
Co., in their Fiction, Fact and Fancy 
Series. 


..Mr. Andrew Lang, who has already 
edited a Blue Fairy-Book and a Red 
Fairy-Book, is now busy on a Green one, 
which Longmans, Green & Co. will have 
ready for the Christmas trade. 


....Edgerton Castle’s ‘Schools and Mas- 
ters of Fence,” hitherto only obtainable in 
an expensive quarto form, has been added 





to the Bohn Library, with all the original 
illustrations and some new matter as well. 


“Books Condemned to be Burnt” is 
the name of a new volume of the Book Lover 
Library, by James Anson Farrer. It will 
be published by Elliot Stock, of London, 
and in New York by A.C. Armstrong & 
Son. 


...-A volume of Mr. William Sharp’s 
poems, entitled ‘“‘Flower o’ the Vine,’’ is 
shortly to be issued by Charles L. Webster 
&Co. It will be made up of work which 
has appeared in England in the two vol- 
umes, “Romantic Ballads” and “‘ Sospiri 
di Roma.” This is Mr. Sharp’s first appear- 
ance in verse with an American publisher, 
and he is to be introduced formally to his 
readers in a preface by Mr. Thomas A. 
Janvier. 


....By special arrangement with the 
Paris publisher, William R. Jenkins, of 
Sixth Avenue, will issue here in New York 
a new book by the author of ‘“‘ L’ Abbé Con- 
stantin,” entitled “ Kari-Kari,’’ and also a 
new story by the author of that charming lit- 
tle tale ‘“The Neuvaine de Colette,” the name 
of which other novelty is ‘‘ Jean de Ker- 
dren.”’ The two books will be issued on the 
same day that publishes them in Paris. 


.. The number of subscribers required to 
assure the publication of a Memorial vol- 
ume of the late Rev. Egbert Byron Bing- 
ham, pastor of the Congregational Church, 
Woodstock, Conn., has been secured. The 
volume is to be printed at the Riverside 
Press, Cambridge, and to contain a bio- 
graphic sketch, eight of Mr. Bingham’s ser- 
mons anda portrait. It will besent toany 
address for $1.00, plus postage, and may 
be ordered of the editor, Henry B. Mead, 
_Brookfield Center, Mass. 


.. Literary Opinion, the London month- 
ly review, assumes a new shape in its April 
issue. It now appears as a magazine, with 
a very neat, unpretending cover in light 
blue paper with plain dark blue lettering. 
The opening paper is an essay on Walt 
Whitman, by Mr. Gilbert Parker, with a 
full page portrait. Literary Opinion will 
make a feature of the special portraits of 
notable authors, with criticisms and mem- 
cirs by competent writers. Among those 
to appear soon are: Lord Tennyson, by 
W. E. Henley; George Meredith, by Mar- 
riott Watson; Alphonse Daudet; Walter 
Pater, by Richard Le Gallienne; and FE. A, 
Freeman, by St. Loe Strachey. Among the 
contributors of this worthy young monthly 
are W. E. Henley, J. M. Barrie, Thomas 
Woolner, Christina Rossetti, Christie Mur- 
ray, Mrs. L. B. Walford and others. 


..Dr. Wilhelm Bode, of Hermsdorf, near 
Dresden, has, in the Christliche Welt, con- 
cluded a series of nine lengthy articles, in 
which, at the hands of an overwhelming 
abundance of official statistics, he demon- 
strates that Germany most emphatically 
has an alcohol question to be solved. It is 
doubtful whether ever before the terrible 
facts in the case have been marshalled as 
the writer has done them here. In conclud- 
ing he gives ina summary outline some of 
his results. He says: 

“The preparation [of alcoholic intoxicants] 
robs us year by year of sixteen million double 
hundredweights of grain, twenty million double 
hundredweights of potatoes, twenty-seven mil- 
lion double hundredweights of coal, and many 
other useful articles. It robs us, in other words, 
of the harvest of 1,779,000 hectors, whose rye 
value would be 380,000,000 marks; it robs every 
inhabitant of 654 pounds of bread each year. 
It robs us of the working power of one man out 
of every sixteen; on its battlefields we find each 
year 6,343 wounded (lunatics, murderers, etc.) 
and 223 dead. The drink bill last year robs us of 
2,000,000,000 marks, of which we pay 60,000,000 
marks to foreigners; it makes each year 32,000 
paupers to be supported by the State and by 
charity; takes 4,285 German men each year into 
the involuntary imprisonment of the working col- 
onies, and endless numbers of men, women and 
children into other charitable institutions. At 
lowest estimate fully 1,333,000 German men are 
shortening their lives through these intoxicants; 
1,600 become suicides each year from the same 
cause, 1,300 are injured by accidents, 30,000 lose 
their minds, and 150,000 become transgressors of 
the law. Is there a German alcohol question?” 
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“The best te ime artsy of the doctrine (of Condi- 
tional Immortality) is in a remarkable book call 
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Sermons preached = + Bs ng Royal, Whitehall. 
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THE LORD’S SUPPER. Its Origin, 
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Cr. 8vo, $2.00. 
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Financial. 


THE DECLINE IN VALUES. 


WHATEVER may be our theory as to the 
causes, there can be no doubt of the fact 
that the values of commodities have for 
twenty years been steadily declining. This 
is true the world over, tho, as we know, 
the decline was arrested for a couple of 
years after the resumption of specie pay- 
ments by the United States in 1879. A 
very curious table of general prices—one 
involving great labor—has been prepared 
by Professor Soetbeer. He has taken the 
average annual prices of 114 articles at the 
free port of Hamburg, Germany, and ar- 
ranged them by a system of index num- 
bers. To this list- Professor Taussig adds 
the price of silver measured in terms of 
gold: 


Hamburg Silver 
YEARS. Price per 

Averages. Ounce. 
RL Sas Se 100 
ed ee ae ee eee 120.9 
Mebits cahkass ceps oseeesaa 123.5 
asbadantbisinephe lene 138.2 $1 20 
St MiliinnesbieGepabant 128.3 115 
Denahisheadssescesdantse 117.1 1R 
Mudie dubesosescncvacons 122.1 118 
Andisscvesesdvivectees 108.7 106 
ctebiaccbabbetnecsbes 101.9 98 
MebdbGashoocabeeseeuchons 108.1 1 04 


While the fall since 1873 has been gen- 
eral, and appears also in the price of silver 
considered as a commodity, yet individual 
products may in some cases have risen, 
but not frequently enough to break the 
average decline. Nor do we see any 
reason at present to expect a general 
advance. As this fact is often made use 
of as an argument for silver as money, 
because said to be due to the demonetiza- 
tion of that metal by the commercial 
nations of the world, it is worth while to 
look into the causes. 

Leaving agricultural products out of the 
problem for the present, it appears that in 
general the decline in manufactured goods 
or in staples has not been the occasion of 
loss to the producers, but is owing to im- 
provements in processes of production 
with which the money standard has had 
little or nothing to do, exeept to measure 
the fall in its own terms. To follow this 
thought out fully would take too much 
space, so a few illustrations must suffice. 
The invention of centrifugal machines re- 
duced the cost of refining sugar to about § 
of acent per pound; the same cause—betier 
processes—has brought down the prices of 
flour, cotton, cloth, clothing and other nec- 
essaries; has reduced the charges for trans- 
portation on land and sea until the transfer 
from factory to consumer is but a fraction 
of the retail price. One can hardly think © 
of an article in common use which has not 
declined within a decade or two. This 
reduction in prices we may expect to 
continue slowly but steadily. Never in 
the history of man was there such erergy 
and talent devoted to the cause of cheap- 
ening production and of finding out and 
utilizing the forces of Nature. In the 
words of Emerson we are compelling the 
universe to do our chore. 

These cheapenings: in the prices of 
staples in daily use have been accompanied 
by no decline in wages or incomes but 
rather by an advance. Speaking gener- 
ally, low prices have been followed by 
higher pay per operative tho less per 
unit of product. Speaking generally 
again, there have been no commercial 
disasters (the contraction of credits after 
the Baring collapse is not here in question), 
so that with the exception of farming, the 
fall in prices has been owing to such cir- 
cumstances as allowed the same or a 
greater profit to the producers both em- 
ployer and employed. This is in the true 
line of advance; for if anybody can dis- 
cover a process of making shoes at half 
the present cost and so reduce our bills 
for footwear, we ought to be more than 
willing that the inventor should also make 
afortune. Silver, like the things we have 
been considering, has fallen in value as a 
commodity because of the great increase 
in production. Here are the figures for 
the world compiled by Professor Soet- 
beer: 

Average annual prod’t 1851-'55 was 886,000 kil’s. 
- * 1856-60 “* 905,000 * 
1861-65 “1,101,000 “ 
1866-"70 ** 1,839. ,000 i 
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sveegbrare ty mae geen 
. “ “ 1881-"85 oo 2,862,000 “ 
Product in year........ 1886 ** 8,021,000 ** 
. wo see ee 1887 “ 8,824,000 oo 
Pee ns M ececeial 1888 ** 3,673,000 “* 
OL eS pmehiind 1889 “* 4,237,000 “ 
§ gtenerrr 1890 ** 4,600,000 ** 


The annual production is now three times 
greater than in 1870, and twice greater 
than a decade ago. Improved processes 
and larger plants have reduced the costs 
of mining so that low-grade ores are prof- 
itable. There isno reason for believing 
that the rate of increase in quantity of 
silver mined will be any less, nor that the 
price may not fall still lower, for, except 
in the United States under our compulsory 
coinage law, there is not in the world any 
market for such an immense production 
of silver, of which total the United States 
produces annually about two-fifths. 

The case of the farmer is the same as 
that of the manufacturer and. yet differ- 
ent. The acreage devoted to the staple 
crops throughout the world has increased 
faster than population, and our own 
Western land has been taken up in ad- 
vance of the world’s needs, the produc- 
tion of the bread grains beivg facilitated 


by the cheapness of raising crops out of — 


virgin soil. As this fresh soil becomes ex- 
hausted in the States east of the Missis- 
sippi or Missouri, the farmers find the 
character of their business changing. In- 
tensive and thorough farming is their onl) 
hope until the virgin soils further west 
are exhausted. These suffering men 
differ from the manufacturer in finding 


lower prices for their products unaccom- 


panied as yet by a corresponding cheapen- 
ing in the process. It is hard for them to 
adapt themselves to thenew conditions,and 
losses must attend the shifting of their 
business. But their remedy is economic 
and commercial, not monetary. Many of 
their heavy mortgages have come down to 
them from the inflation period of 1870; 
another inflation time—if we had it—would 
only leave them when it subsided with 
debts correspondingly heavier. 


> 


FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 


THE last statement from the Secretary 
ofthe Treasury shows that the Govern- 
ment profited by $8,375,934, fractional 
currency, estimated as lost or destroyed, 
and that the amount now iu circulation is 
$6,904,733. Without question it would be 
safe to add to the above profit $5,000,000, 
of the amount now in circulation as also 
in time to be lost or destroyed—making 
a total profit to the Government of $13,- 
875,934 from its issue of fractional cur- 
rency. The only objection to the Govern- 
ment making money in this way is that 
individuals lose it, tho this seems to be 
unavoidable. The greater good to the 
greater number would certainly be at- 
tained if Congress would provide for the 
issue of 10c, 25c. and 50c. fractional paper 
currency on a basis of a deposit of gold. 
It would bea very great convenience to 
individuals who wish to make small re- 
mittances by mail, and a much greater con- 
venience to merchants and business men 
who are now obliged to receive these 
small remittances in postage stamps. Postal 
notes are really a nuisance, as their pur- 
chase costs a visit to the post office and 
a fee, their payment another visit to the 
post office; they are not convenient for 
passing from hand to hand as currency, and 
the Government, altho it makes a charge 
for them, does not hold itself responsible 
in case of loss. It is not often that the 
Government has an opportunity to kill 
two birds with one stone, as it could now 
were it to revive the fractional currency 
of 1862—first, from the profit arising from 
the item of “lost and destroyed,” and 
second, because of the convenience it 
would be to the whole body of people. 

Let us have an issue of fractional cur- 
rency based upon a deposit of gold. 








- 
> 





Ir is rather astounding to know that 
in the season of 1891-92 the number of 
hogs packed in the United States 
amounted to 14,457,614. Even this large 
number was exceeded by the previous 
year when the total number was 17,713,- 
134. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE stock market of the past week was 
the antithesis of that of the previous 
week, Wall Street having experienced 
one of those revulsions of sentiment 
which occur there so frequently and un- 
expectedly. The professional element in 
the market shifted quickly from the bear 
to the bull side, and an advance of several 
points throughout the list was the result. 
Prices, however, have not yet reached 
the highest point of April, 1891, or the 
highest touched in the early weeks of this 
year, as the following comparison of a 





few stocks will show: 

1892, Present. 

1655 3646 

121% 119% 

9414 864% 

3434 3044 

140% 114% 

119% 715% 

65 55 





The present is a between-season’s period 
in stock speculation, but the tendency of 
the market in the latter part of April is 
frequently upward. Soon we shall know 
something of the condition of the winter 
wheat crop, and there will then be a basis 
upon which to found operations during 
the early summer. There was no change 
in general conditions to alter the course 
of the market in the week just closed. It 
was a case of,overselling by the bear trad- 
ers in a narrow market, with little long 
stock in a position to be forced out by 
the raids. Stocks became scarce for de- 
livery, and some of the large operators 
were forced tu run tocover. Added to 
this was an active and altogether unex- 
pccted demand for stocks for London ac- 
count, the market on the other side hav- 
ing apparently drifted into a position pre 
cisely like our own. Stocks were so scarce 
that the shorts began to fear the approach- 
ing fortnightly settlement. Large orders 
were cabled to New York,and the bear 
panic here was complete. At the close of 
the week the market was hesitating to see 
whether new buying power would appear, 
and whether London, having covered its 
short lines, would appear as an investor 
in American railroad stocks. Oné im- 
portant factor which the market has in 
its favor is the ease of money both 
here and abroad. Large amounts 
of gold are being supplied to Aus- 
tria by English and French bankers 
without any influence upon the money 
markets. Call funds are loaning in Lon- 
don at $<, and three months’ discounts 
are down to 1¢. The Bank of England 
was compelled by the ease of outside or 
open market rates to reduce its minimum 
of discount from 34 to 244. If these 
conditions continue, we can reasonably 
expect to ship stocks to London in consid- 
erable quantities before many weeks 
elapse. It is safe to say that very little 
American railroad paper is now held 
abroad, in comparison with the average 
holdings of previous years. High-class 
bonds are in excellent demand, and the 
interest basis is steadily declining on 
these investments. 


The veto of Governor Abbett, of New 
Jersey, of the bill legalizing the Read- 
ing coal combination exerted little effect 
upon the market for the coal shares, as 
the heavy short interest took this oppor- 
tunity tocover. The officers of the com- 
bined roads express no concern at the out- 
come of the New Jersey legislative move- 
ment, claiming that its only effect will be 
to cause a closer holding of the stocks of 
the companies as a guarantee of their con- 
tinued harmonious operation. They claim 
that nothing has been done in violation of 
the New Jersey statutes,and that the latter 
contain specific authority for every step 
which has been taken. As to the matter 
of guarantees respecting the prices of coal, 
a point upon which there has been much 
discussion, it is asserted that the very na- 
ture of the case prevents the companies 
from making promises in this respect. 
The New Jersey consumer, it is claimed, 
issecure in his position because the in- 
dividual operator is guaranteed by the 
leases the same rate on the coal sent to 
market asis given to the large producing 


corporations. The product of many of 





the individual operators, however, is con- 
trolled by the combine by agreement. 


One dark spot in the situation is the dis- 
turbed outlook for railroad rates in the 
next few months. The opening of lake 
navigation is always the signal for slash- 
ing by allroutes. Then, again, the West- 
ern Traffic Association meeting at Chica- 
go hes had to be postponed until next 
month, when a special meeting will be 
held in this city. This was on account of 
the refusal of Messrs. Gould and Hunting- 
ton to go toChicago. There are intima- 
tions that some Chicago officials may de- 
cline in a retaliatory spirit to come to 
New York. 





It is becoming fashionable to grumble; 
and complaints concerning business are 
still prevalent, tho figures fail to prove 
them. Perhaps no better single means of 
comparison can be had than Clearing 
House returns. The Chronicle shows that 
the March clearings for the whole country 
amounted to $5,296,000,000 or 25¢ more than 
the same time last year. This is a gain of 
about $1,062,000,000, and the same author- 
ity figures $289,000,000 of this increase as 
due to Stock Exchange transactions, 
leaving about $722,000,000 due to expan- 
sion in business and other causes. Con- 
sidering the undoubted declines at San 
Francisco and New Orleans, these gains 
are surprising, especially as they are con- 
firmed by a like record for the first three 
menths of the year. Here are the details 
for January, February and March: 


(000,0008 omitted.) 














- 1892. 1891. 1890. 

BN WOE Mcdeccpvescocceu $10,047 7,708 $8,919 
ic. Ladenwncetnbice en 1,211 1,138 1,230 
EE Se ae 1,167 973 Bass 
Philadelphia ............ 970 802 902 
EM bcdvcdcsnsicsecs 295 270 "65 
San Francisco. ‘ 198 210 181 
New Orleans........... 145 163 158 
recess cecceeses 202 176 190 
Rn vacccsnetseces 182 163 156 
ee 179 159 186 
Kaneas City......:.sc..0. 116 105 113 
a $14,707 $11,862 $13,154 
Other cities.............. 1,449 1,312 1,192 
Datel GEE... i200... . $16,156 $13,174 $14,346 
Outside New York...... 6,108 5,466 5,427 





Wheat and corn advanced under unfa- 
vorable crop reports from the West. Ex- 
ports of wheat have been declining, but 
receipts and supplies at the interior are 
large. Corn is being exported more 
freely. Cotton has also been stronger, 
apparently under speculative influences, 
supplies at home and abroad still being 
heavily in excess of last year. Inthe gro- 
cery trade business was spasmodic, reach- 
ing at times very satisfactory proportions. 
The dry goods trade was quiet at first 
hands, and many complaints are heard 
about the unprofitable character of busi- 
ness, but the jobbing trade was fairly ac- 
tive and large quantities of fabrics are 
moving into consumption. The weather 
has been against a steady distribution of 
goods and is always an important factor 
in the volume of trade at this period of 
the year. The iron trade shows no im- 
provement in spite of curtailed produc- 
tion. 


Foreign advices are more encouraging. 
City bankers report that London, Paris 
and Berlin are good buyers of better class 
bonds. For weeks and months past for- 
eigners were compelled to sell their best 
securities to protect themselves in other 
directions. They chose Americans because 
of their confidence in them; tho not afew 
were frightened into selling by our silver 
policy. The recent action of Congress has 
done much in restoring confidence on that 
score. At the same time there is still a 
very unsettled feeling in European finan- 
cial circles; and it seems premature just 
yet to anticipate any pronounced revival 
in the foreign demand for our stocks. In 
this connection the gold movement will be 
closely watched. Austria is proceeding 
with its preparations for resumption, and 
is reported buying gold in the open mar- 
kets of the world so as not to draw upon 
the Bank of England. The best informa- 
tion is that an Austrian gold loan is to be 
issued through the Disconto-Gesellschaft 
and the Rothschilds; and that fifty or per- 
haps a hundred million florins will be 





issued in April or May. The Russian Gov- 





ernment recently withdrew about $7,000,- 
000 gold, the bulk of which had been pre- 
viously drawn from New York, for the 
purpose of a fresh issue of ruble notes, 
in consequence of famine expenditures. 
The suggestive fact is that Europe. looks 
toward the United States whenever she 
desires to increase her gold supplies. 


The loan market was inactive and easy, 
intone, little business in call loans being 
done at betterthan 14%. Time loans were 
freely offered at 23% for short and 8@4¢ 
for long terms on mixed lines of stocks. 
Commercial paper was in good demand, 
but the supply of new names is not large. 
Rates continue at 34@4¢ for the best re- 
ceivables and 4@4}% for single names. 
Brokers do not anticipate any improve- 
ment in rates in the near futnre. 








CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 





Bid. ) Bid 
ea 210 | Metropolitan....... .. 7 
Central National..... 131 |Mount Morris........ 25 
Fourth Nationa - 1988 |Seventh National.... 125 
Garfield Nat'l... 400 |State of New York... 114 
ee 345 |Tradesmen’s.......... wi 
Lincoln National..... 400 | Western National.... 125 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing April 9th, were as follows: 


Broadway...-.......- 27744 | Merchants’........... 15246 
Butch. & Drovers’... 18 | Merchants’ Ex........ 12746 
Commerce...........+ 188 | New York County.... 612 
Hide & Leather | Southern.............. 10 
tian . 181% | State of New York... 1184 
220 | Western............... 1% 











The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for tiie 
last two weeks: 


April 2. April 9. Differences. 
EAERB se ceccescces $489,725,100 $490,875,700 Inc. $1,150,100 
Specie.....c..cce 101,894,500 101,897,900 Inc. 3,400 
Legal tenders 48,238,300 45,955,500 Dec. 2,279,800 
Deposits.......... 528,447,400 528,056,800 Dec. 399,600 
Circulation ...... 5,569,000 5,707,300 Inc. 138,500 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





Specie............ $101,894,500 $101,897,900 Inc. $3,400 
Legal tenders... 48,235,300 45,955,500 Dec. 2,279,800 

Total reserve.. $15,129,800 $147,853,4009 Dec. $2,276,400 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 132,111,850 132,014,200 Dec 97,650 
Excess of re- 

serve above 

legal require- 

ments.........+ 18,017,950 15,829,200 Dec. 2,176,750 
Excess of reserve April 1th, 1891............... 5,612,950 

UNITED STATES BONDS. 
Government bonds were steady. 
Bid. Asked. 
U.S. 48, 1907, registered .........cccsccesecees 1ié 1168 
CD, BAe, BEE, COE e oc ccc cnccecceccscesceses 116 116g 
Ext. U.S. 2s, registered........csscseee eevee 100 ‘ 
Geapwatasy Gy TAB. icc ccocccesccccccccccccoceees 109 
CUPPeRSy Gd, BBB. ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccons lll 
CRrreMay Os, MRT... ..cccsccccccccccccsccccccee 118 
CUFFENCY 66, 1BBB........cccecccccecccccccceses 16 
GEA Gh, BBs ccccccccccccccecossccccsecses 119 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
The market for sterling was fuirly 


steady, but the amount of actual business 
done was small. 

Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co.'s posted 
rates were as follows: 






Bankers’ 60 days. « cccee 480G—.. 
Bankers’ sight... eee 487IQ—.. 
Cable tramefers......cccesce coe cccccccsccccvces 1.873¢—.. 
Commercial, long............++.-+seeeeeeecee 4 S5ig—le 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

...A plan has been submitted to the 
Governors of the Stock Exchange of this 
city for the creation of a Stock Exchange 
clearing house. 

....Coffee growing in Mexico is said to 
be extremely profitable, growers making 
a profit of from 100 to 250¢ per year on 
the whole cost of the plantation, including 
the land. 


...-A favorable report has been ordered 
by the House Committee on Railways and 
Canals, of a bill authorizing the Secretary 
of War tc make a survey and estimate of 
the cost of a ship canal from the Great 
Lakes to the Hudson River. 


.... Realestate on Broadway is not given 
away as will be seen from the fact that 
the Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
has purchased Nos, 64 and 66 for $850,000 
and No. 68 for $350,000. The Company 
will in 1893 erect a fifteen story structure 
on the site. 


....The price of New York and New 
England Railroad stock has fallen in the 
last two or three weeks from 504 to 39, 





Its intrinsie value to-day is undoubtedly 
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secure control of the stock for the annual 
meeting. 


. .Mr. Hatch, of Missouri, has reported 
anew Anti-Option bill as a substitute for 
the various measures now before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. The only differ- 
ence between this and the Washburn bill 
is that cotton and hops are included among 
the articles which may not be dealt in 
through futures and options. 


..An echo of the Grant & Ward fail- 
ure was heard in one of the city courts 
last week, Col. Edward C. James, a law- 
yer, having brought suit against J. Henry 
Work to recover something like $200,000, 
which he claims Work had induced him 
to invest with the firm of Grant & Ward, 
with the promise of large profits. The 

- bookkeeper of Grant & Ward gave evi- 
dence that Work & Warner had —s 
out of the firm $7.787,661.34, and had 
in $6,532,300, leaving a balance of $1,25: 
361.34 presumable profits. 


...-During the year 1891 there were no 
real estate foreclosure sales in Tacoma, 
Wash., on property within half a mile 
of the business center. On pro erty 
within one mile, the amount was $437.50, 
and on property within one mile aad a 
half of the business center there were six 
foreclosures amounting to $12,510.78. 
This is a record of which Tacoma may 
well be proud. 


-The preparations being made by the 
principal trunk line railways for the busi- 
ness of the World’s Fair are very exten- 
sive and complete. The Baltimore and 
Ohio, for instance, will have in operation 
in 1892 almost a new line from Washington 
to Chicago via Pittsburg. The old sharp 
curves will have become a thing of the 

t. The Chicago and North western, the 
liinois Central and, in fact, all of. the 
great railways have been and are making 
stupendous preparations for a great 
traffic in passengers and in freight. 


.The Lawyers’ Surety Company of 
New York is now an accomplished fact, 
the company being fully organized with a 
cash capital of $500,000 and transacting 
business. It is the only surety company 
in the country that confines itself to one 
branch of suretyship, and is the only one 
in the world or, to transact a busi- 
ness conducted upon a basis of absolute in- 
demnity. It has a deposit with the Su- 
perintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York of $100,000, 
and it should at once, as we have no doubt 
it will, transact a very large and success- 
ful business. 


...-The development in the Southern 
States during the past decade has been 
something absolutely marvelous. The num- 
ber of cotton mills increased from 161 to 
334, and the number of spindles from 500,- 
000 to nearly 2,000,000, and the product 
from $16,000, 000 to 000, 000. The mile- 
age of Southern railways increased from 
13,228 in 1880 to 24,956 in 1890, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri and Texas 
not included. The banking capital of the 
South increased from $92,500,000 in 1880 
to $171,500,000 in 1890, while the capital 
invested in manufactures and establish- 
ments of all kinds increased from $179,- 
000,000 in 1880 to $551,000,000 in 1890. 


. .The banking house of Messrs. Har- 
vey Fisk & Sons offer, as will be seen by 
their. advertisement in our financial de- 
partment, first general mortgage five per 
cent. gold bonds of the Evansville and 
Richmond Railroad Company. The 
amount now issued is $1,400,000. The 
total amount of bonds outstanding can 
never exceed $12,500 per mile of completed 
road. These bonds are guaranteed by the 
ag and Terre Haute Railroad Com- 

pany, which has paid regular dividends 
ve per cent. und over since 1884; re- 
cont dividends have been at the rate of 
eight percent. per annum. Messrs. Har- 
vey Fisk & Sons offer these bonds at 974 and 
accrued interest and recommend them to 
our readers who desire to make a safe 
and profitable investment. 


-The first case on record in which a 
commercial agency has been held liable 
for a report sent out to a subscriber was 
in the case of the City National Bank of 
Birmingham, Ala., against Dun, Wiman & 
Company, decided last week before J udge 
Shipman and a jury in the United States 
Cireuit Court. Dun, Wiman & Company’s 
local agent reported that one Kitts was 
responsible, on the strength of which the 
bank discounted drafts accepted by him 
which were u — Kitts being irrespon- 
sible. Judge jpman charged that the 
plaintiff could not recover unless the jury 
was satisfied that the local agent made the 
“recommendations fraudulently’ and that 
the defendant would not be responsible for 
any i mce on his ne in obtaining 
the information upon which the represen- 
tations were made. 


....The Sugar Trust has complete con- 
trol of the refineries east of the Rocky 
Mountains, This great monopoly is,with- 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








tariff on refined sugars. The Sugar Trust 
methods of dealing with the “Sholeeele 

rs are exceedingly arbitrary, oblig- 
ing them to handle sugars at a loss of 
about 20 cents a barrel. It is stated that 
avery formidable movement is on foot 
among the large whelesale -of this 
city, Philadelphia and Baltimore to estab- 
lished a great refinery, to be located cn 
Staten Island, where the most excellent 
facilities of every kind can be ceees. 
If, however, the duty on refined su 
should be removed, it is quite likely t at 
the grocers would not consider any further 
action on their part necessary. 


Among the securities sold at auction on 
the Real Estate Exchange, on the 5th and 
6th insts., were the following lots: 
$1 4 > and E. Rd. Co. first mort. 7% bonds, 


15 Bot Y. and N. J. Min 
$14,000 Anchor } — Co. of Mich eee bonds. paket 20 

100s ee Booting C a eee’ 30 
bt L. and . first mort. 6s, due 


$100 i Coal and mang i Co. Tenn. Div. 
8. first mort. 6s, dne 1916............... 1 

60 shares undivided ae } the N. Y. and 

BRAVE WOERT OD... 6 5s occs nosvcsccvessests 80 

$6,000 .— and Seventh Ave. Rd. Co., 5s, ae 


5 m2, N. Y, Economical e4 OA icvecween i: 
50 shares Citizens’ Fire + ag 


see eee ese eeseee 


eee eee ERE OCOCCSSECUCSOOO OSS CCOCSCOS ICE OOSOS 


27 shares Peoples’ Fire Ins. oe VERE ee 
12 shares City Fire Ins. Co.. “8 


s shares Warren Rd. Co... 
22 shares First Nat. Bi. of Utica, N.Y: Se 





Tree reer errr ees 





DIVIDENDS. 


The Great Northwestern Railway Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly dividend of 
one and one-quarter per cent. on the 
preferred stock, payable May 2d. 

The National Cordage Company has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of two per 
cent. on the preferred and two and a half 
May od cent. on the common stock, payable 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION.FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 
Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 

















CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


TTERS 
es a INVESTMENT 


CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & LO 
BANKERS, NO. 59 WALL STREET, N. 


INVESTMEN Liar, buy and sell. business, resi- 
dence, and acre S reopert WOON Taw for my jm 
References. N, TACOMA, WASH 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We have a a for the investment of money in 
large or small sums that will commend nos all 
who seutre a safe uywentanees with Food. Tey 
name and stability of Portland, Oregon 
will vinramnten you in making an investmen t here 
Prospectus will be sent aes application, with ‘full 
details and references. Ad 


T. A. WOOD REAL =grATs COMPANY, 
Portiand. Oregon 


‘EEP YOUR, EYE, KEANE 


Advantages: 
olty Wate ter. re Sewerage, Gas, Telephone es, Electric 
Tr, wei jon: 
Lights e : ter Power, $140,000 
eee gen Si00 Cotto i Coun ty Bens 
rer fiat has been expended in public improve- 


uring it two yea 
in ng KEARNEY as as a place cf 
residence, business and investment, a 


The Kearney Land ‘and Investment Co. 
KEARNEY. NEBRASKA. 
VAN LAW & GALLUP, 
Mortgages, Investment Seourities, Real Estate. 
DENVER, COLORADQ, 
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eet eT te, om | FAIRHAVER, 


as great as two or three weeks ago, the | outdoubt, making tremendous profits from 
advance to 50} being caused by buying to | Consumers on account of the protective 


{a cheaper than land the same diseanse from the con Sane 
; 
ooo te of any city of its Sr tee in BELLINGHAM BAY, 
Every customer who purchased Real Estate of us AND THE 
during the five s has a a 2s ee in- |] FUTUREGREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 
pees nfrom thes ean ape bh mee the property | Is destined to be a great manufacturing and commer. 
and fal pbanstin need ean 1002. cial center, because it has: 


ECH AiMBERLIN INVESTMENT co. 


R, CO 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 

SUDREUI. csi. sponse separ stessuenrgne $500,000 00 


— and Undivided age = oe 240,000 00 
er Supervision of Ban Denprunent 

f +7 ~~ % LA Hampshi: a7 

of Maine. vA mpeire, re, ermont, husetts, 





‘erences 
cheerfully replied to. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 

W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 

GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 

HENRY A, MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, Augustus D. Juillard, . 

Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 

Josiah M. Fiske, Edwin Packard, 

Walter R. Gillette, Henry H. Rogers, 











Robert Goelet, Henry W. Smith, 
George Griswold Haven, H. McK. Twombley, 
Oliver Harriman, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 


Charles R. Henderson, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., 


William C. Whitney, 
J. Hood Wright. 


7% PREFERRED STOCK 


OF THE 


“Domestic” Sewing Machine Co. 
Established in 1862 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


The Domestic Sewing Machine Co. are 
offering to the public $300,000 7 per cent. 
Preferred Shares at par value of $100 each. 
Applications for stock will be received by 
the undersigned until the amount offered 
has been subscribed. The right is reserved 
to reject any or all applications ‘and to 
allot a smaller amount than subscribed 
for. 

Payment, 10 





r cent. on application, balance in 30 
days, 4 if Ly erred, in installments of 10 
each; installment to be due 30 ays after 
SiGtinins, and the remaining installments at inter- 
vals of 30 days. 

PROSPECTUS furnished on application to 
the following Trust Companies: 

ATLANTIC TRUST CO., 
39 William Street, New York City. 


THE WEST cana TRUST AND SAFE 
EPOSIT 


Cco., 
2020 soacnasdil Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 
FIDELITY — DEPOSIT CO. OF 


7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUST CO., 
47 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


HAMILTON TRUST CO., 
191 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


APRIL DIVIDENDS 


Can be safely invested in the following: 


6% First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 67 


peo and ns Be Guaranteed. 


ATION. VALUATION, 
ei mi 88.0 806 Bu Business po Denver, Col., $22,500 
, a a < ‘Improvements 


42,608 Bicke Business eckson eo 





28,009 
if = 
Son block, Counelt Bluth 
part. house, ban Ann ma 
Tn smaller amoun 


7 


le Title e Guaranteed Mortgages. ik 


he s A006 640 o- 9 Bayi Con tex. $6500 
y ac. farm. or ‘ex 

11,902 ? $ ee. farm, ‘antelope Co., Neb., 2,600 
1,863 ac. farm, Marion C .. Kas., 2,300 

11,906 i — farm, Neosho Co. 

11,641 80 ac. farm, Saline Co.,Kas.,' —_ 1,700 

115682 GO 7% ac. farm, Reno Co., Kas.,” 2/000 
DEB 


NTURE BONDS (PAYABLE IN eS 5, 
10 YEARS TO RUN (ATLANTIC TRU: 4 
TRUSTEE), INAMOUNTS FROM $100 TO $1,000. 


Fall particulars mailed upen application. 


Lombard Investment Go, 


-150 Broadway, N. Y. 


All Debenture Bonds of this Company due 
ia 1892 and 1893 will be cashed (with In- 
terest te date of payment) upon presentation 
ateither the New York, Boston, or Phila- 
— office, Interest will cease at Matu- 
rity. 





The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast, 
The greatest area of adjacent agricultural land. 

The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 
The finest natural town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 
Mountains of first-class iron ore. 

Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for building 


purposes. 
Valuable information concerning the future me- 
tropolis of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained by 


addresding 
FA RH4VEE LAND COMPANY, 
airhaven, Wash. 





to both large and small In- 
8 Per Cent. Net vestors. Investigate our In- 
vestment Share Certificates. 10 per cent. down, 3 per 
cent. per month buys Italian Prune Farms. CRoPs 
AND BANKS NEVER FAIL IN OREGON, Send for our new 
Prospectus. FARM TRUST & LOAN Co., Po 


THE IV IDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPALY 











MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up pepe +++» + $600,000 
Offers 6 . Debentures, secured by 
—_ of with the 2 Union Trust 


eer sap By How ork. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Executors, etc., are permitted by law to invest 
in these bonds. 

EDINBURGH: PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. S. 
2% Charlotte 


juare. 
nin’ Geeene OUCH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 





THE 


Lawyers’ Surety Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


Full paid Capital, $500,000. 


THIS COMPANY IS AUTHORIZED TO 
ACT ASSURETY ON Undertakings on Appeal, 
Arrest, Attachment, Injunction, Replevin, Security 
for Costs, Admiralty Bonds, and Bonds of Adminis- 
trators, Assignees, Committees on Lunatics, Curators, 
Contractors, Conservators, Executors, Guardians, 
Land Damage, Removal of Cause, Right of Way, Re- 
ceivers, Trustees, Indemnity to Sheriffs, Demurrage, 
and all other Bonds, Undertakings, and Obligations 
which are required to be approved by the Courts or 
Heads of Departments. 





JOEL B. ERHARDT, President. 
JAMES E. GRANNISS, Vice-President. 
FRED F. NUGENT, 2d Vice-President. 
FRANK SPERRY, Secretary. 
JOHN I. WATERBURY, Treasurer. 


The Lawyers’ Surety -Company, 


Mutual Life Building, 
36 and 38 Nassau St.. New York City. 
Telephone Call, 2,248 Courtiandt. 


ACTIVE WORKERS 


WANTE that can reach investors; 
on commission or salary. Bigwages s can be mad met 
Write ¢ & Gi 





rman American 
Capital, $100,000. 


PoE ke nee 


Duluth is ws ou matloe f 
— —— —~ all that ric 
ree is already la 

ies "ot 150,000 ink inhabitan 
ufacturin rapi 





SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 





Write for or 
C. E. LOVETT T & co., a MINN. 


NET tay eonurey fat LOANS, 
yrEst =e nterest 
40% able i y by draft on low 
York. Personal attention given to all 
Address 





yg te references. 
HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 








LEGAL NOTICE. 


y* Ps es of an order of Hon. RASTUS 8S. RAN- 
or’ 





urrogate of the ag & and Canty at ved 
k, Notice is ee. ise all pe of 
im: ainst J. it late < of t the Cy oO} 


business, the ‘office of John B. Mayo, Room 57, 
way, iy the City of New Yor 
fore the 15th da tober next. Dated New York 
of af. 1892. JOHN HAFFEY, SARAH 
Y, xecutors. JOHN B. MAYO. Attorney for 
tors. 820 Broadway, New York City. 








DIVIDENDS. 


THE NATIONAL ai peg tt ge ’ 
The Board of Directors hav: 





CEN T. on the Common Notock of thie Company, paye- 
ble May 2d next at the transfer office of the 
135 Front St., this city. The books will ioe Worl 
15th and reopen May next. 

CHARLES DAVIS, Treasurer. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COM- 


40 AND 42 WALL ST ta 1902, 

The Board of Directors of this Company ben de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of one and one 
per cent. on the preferred stock, —_ at this office, 
on and 3 after May 2, 1892, to stockholders of record on 

at date. 

For the nigel of this dividend and also for the 
purposes of the bond subscription referred to in the 
circular of President Hill to the pbareholgers, dated 
March , the svock transfer books will closed 
at three P.M., ” April 25, ond a rooponen & at ten A. Nat — el 
3, 1892. ICHOLS, Secretary 











TRAVEL, RESORTS ETC. 


Select European Party of ladies and oe 
n, planned and to be conduc by Mrs. M. A 
Srestey, of Springfie eld, Ma ass. One tour of 84 days, an- 
other of "42, sailing from New York June 25. This is her 
fourth annual party. k or particulars address as above. 


SPECIAL EUROPEAN PARTY 
July $—Personally conducted by Dr. 0. D. Cheney 
and wife. Only a limited num received to member- 
ship. Address Dr. CHENRY, 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


SUMMER IN EUROPE. 


PLEASUPE, REST AND IMPROVEMENT. 
ae: Part ie For Itinerary, address 
M, 5, BROWER, 304 Madison Ave,, Albany, N. N.Y. 
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United States Trust Company 
of New York, 
Nos. 45 and 127 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$9,750,000. 


AE i | Com 
to) Court, ané 





is ak 


depository for 
is au ant 


moneys paid 
orized to as ~~ 1 yi 
INTEREST ALI — ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ Thotice and will. be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may — witb the Co. 
xecutors, 8 of esta’ 
women unaccustomed to the “transaction of busin 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, wil 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 
- JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. -GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPE 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLEs 8. SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 


WILSON G. HUNT, 
DANIEL D. Lorp, 
SAMUEL crOax, 
JAMES 

wo. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 





JOHN A. STEWART, ALEXANDER E. OR 
ERASTUS CORNING, WILLIAM H. Macy. 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, |WM SLO. 
NSON PHELPS STOKES, |GuUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
. H WARREN, ANK LYMAN, 
GEORGE BLIss. EORGE F. VIETOR, 
WM. WALDORF ASTOR. 





CREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


THE FUTURE 
Manufacturing, Industrial and Commercial 
Center of the Northwest. 


ONLY FIVE YEARS OLD. POPULATION, 10,000. 

The greatest, govelened, water-power in the world. 

Cheap fuel—300 square miles 0: Sapeeior: coal. 

Vast Meposits of front ore of all kin 

The center of the richest mining districts in the West. 

The BoB ope in America already located 

ers 

An Rerisulers| ferritor; larger than Indiana, and 

= and fertile beyond measure, tributary to the 


The _Breatest primary wool market in the United 
States. 


Other resources: Le ee say impos quarries of 
oe stone and marble, fire and 
the best. glass sand, mineral daly 
ies, leather, wood- a p, and the purest of water for 
paper-making, etc. 
A dry, even imate the most invigorating and 
healthful in the world. 
Thee city has five railroads, extensive manufacturing 
tablish ishments, flourishing business houses, six 
strong ten —_ excellent schools, free 
itbrary two daily newspapers, opera house, elec- 
¢ lights, eight miles of electric street railways. 
pad AF parks, water-works, sewers, and al 
the requisites necessary to make Great Falls a de- 
sirable place for a home. 

The most favorable point in the West for 
the location of Manufactories or the 
investment of capital. 

For full information address the Secretary of the 

Board of Trade, 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 


TEXAS Sa oe AND, INVESTMENTS 


Exp erience. 


aey, wom City: DEPENDENT oad Christian Union. 


tson uang, Agents, Bank of 
Montreal Third > National Bake. 
sen A Lockwood National Bank; San 
R-- - fo National, 


Bank. 
Edinbu at aay 24 The Scottish-American Mort- 


Li 
For infor: formation *write to 
. B. CHANDLER, 
273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas. 


TACOM INVESTMENTS 


GUARANTEED 8 p.c. 
net on all mon 


sent us for investment in real 

estate in the thriv ng city of TACO . 
ides we send you vay the Saat § and 16 

Tr cent. net on martatae Sane first-class security. 
Write for information. t_ references given. Ad- 
dress. Manning, Bogle & Hays, Tacoma, Wash. 











New Mesabi Iron Range. 


tock in the Cincinnati, Kanawha, Charleston 
Mekiniey ae 2 and Minneapolis Iron Companies 
a Government bond, and pays better. 

Wire or write for particulars. 


FRANK I. TEDFORD, 
Member Dalath Stock Fizchange, 
Refer by permission to the a National Bank, and 
Secretary hamber of Commerc 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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DEN 


ves RANKS AMONG, THE EIRET 


loans.” Tv is no longer 
ists to tale r Mecuritics for tor safety. 


vi Hpk High it ee EETMENT COMPANY, 


ENDENT, People’s Savings 
and oe 








ay er — yp perfect. 
10% [°C GROSSMAN, BrRogpiney “Falted Hee can” 12% 


_Many now regret they Mines and Rea! Estate. 


Se hook id not heed th estions 
Tittle boo! st Mining on Business Principies.” 


Third edition ready. Write me, mentioning this paper, 
—. of of investment you = — k: 
or re ow muc a you ore 

promptly, vit suited. The book will he we sent aid with 
outline of opening that ea = our pur 
pa Leet pendh pnd rth of stoc’ half mailto 
mine, or real estate ee oe 

R. H. BUCK, 16 Tabor references Denver, Colo. 


F. C. AMBRIDGE, 
Investments and Mortgage Loans. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


LONDON and SAN FRANCISCO. 
Reference—Tacoma,. 


THE JERSEY LAND & TITLE CO. 


(INCORPORATED NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW 
JERSEY.) 

§ ank Buildin 
12, 618, O44, Aree tiy aks “ 
= W. PIERCE, President. 

R, Vice Pres., W. J. LEIs, Sec’y & Treas. 
ye $100,000.00. whares#5. 0 each. 


SAFETY and BIG PROFITS ASSURED. 
Write for prospectus and further information. 


AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L. COE. 


MEAD & COK, 


(Established 1867.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No. 149 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENTS ©, REAL BSTAT= 
LOANS 


negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 
to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 
ice i t ts made fornon- 
= Bealty.o' to. 100 per ent. can be realized 


within next year. Lots Aes $100 and a: reage from $10 
mproved rty rented now for 10 per 

cent. oy the increase ae ty and country propertics. 
Ranches, garden, fruit, hop, farm, iron and coal lands, 
mining properties. Wri rite E F. Russell & Co., Tacoma, Wash, 


6% Mortgage Investments 7 1-2% 
Oregon and Washington. 


Netting the poe ged from 6 per cent. to7 , ber cent., 
both ath principal and and interest pareese in Gold, 
cane 


e on a se- 
lected City Pompey 4 


on Improv Farms. In- 
vestors’ interests carefull ly attended to, and remit- 
tances —' in Easte! 


Exchange. Particulars and 


enon a te Heation,, 
references wAGM, ASB oF BIRRELL, 
cia en 


Portland mei Sank Hag., Portland, Or. 
Arthur C.Gehr. Established 1853. Est. Sam’1Gehr. 
ARTHUR C. CEHR & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
SAMUEL GEHR & SON, 

114 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Real Estate Loans and Investments. 


L. R. CIDDINGCS, 


MORTGAGE BANKER, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


6 Per sorts Mortgages on Improved Chicago 

rty Sale at par and accrued interest. Se- 

pn mg ties worth double the amount loaned thereon. 
Urrt 





, from 
n dollar 
































THOMAS LYMAN, © 
REAL ESTATE. 


DOWNER’S PENG I GAVENS: 





2:21 Chamber of Commerce Belitie . 
8. E. Cor. La Salle and Washi ngton } Streets, 





THE NEW JERSEY TITLE | GUAR ANTEE AND TRUST COMPANY. 


83 Montgomery Street, Jersey City, N. J., 


WILL RECEIVE SUBSORIPTIONS FOR THE 


8 PER CENT. CUMULATIVE STOCK, 


of The Ingersoll Soap Works. 


Par Value of Stock, $50; 3,000 Shares Preferred 8 per cent. Cumulative, 3,000 


Shares Common Stock. The Preferred also shares in the Dividends with the Common Stock. The present 
earnings insure 8.per cent. on the Preferred Stock, and a semiannual Dividend of 4 per cent. will be paid 


July ist. 
years. It is expected to increase the dividend soon. 


The Company reserve the right to purchase the Preferred Stock at 10 per cent. above par after 5 


The Company have purchased the extensive and valuable Real Estate Plait and established Business of 
the Ingersoll Soap Works, 108 to 116 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, the Proprietors r eceiving their entire 


payment in the Stock of the Company. 


A part of the Treasury Stock (Preferred) is now offered at $50 a share. 


January. 


The Company is free from debt. 


Dividend to date from last 


The Company manufacture all kinds of Mill, Laundry and Toilet Soaps, and have more business offering 


than they can attend to without increasing their plant. 


It manufactures several specialties, for which the 


demand seems to be limited only by the capacity to manufacture; hence the sale of Treasury Stock. 


There is no Safer or Surer Business than this. 


necessity. 


Like Air and Water, Soap is a daily 


The Business will be managed by Mr. Ingersoll, as heretofore. 


DIRECTORS. 


WARREN DIXON, Jersey City. 
CHAS, R. CREUTZ, New York, 


GEO, W. COSGROVE, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
OLIVER ROLAND INGERSOLL Pres., Brooklyn, N, Y. 


BANKERS. 


THE BOWERY BANK, New York. 


THE WALLABOUT BANK, Brooklyn, N.Y, 


For Prospectus and full information, address THE NEW JERSEY TITLE GU ARANTEE AND 
TRUST CO., 83 Montgomery Street, Jersey City, N. J. 





FOR SALE--6 and 7 PER CENT. FIRST MORTCACES on 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 


ROSE, QUINLAN & 00. Mortgage Bankers, 72 Dearborn Street OHIOAGO ILL 





READING NOTICES. 





TO OUR READERS. 


WE will not go to press without calling 
the special attention of all our subscribers 
to our crowded advertising columns. The 
announcements made therein, by the best- 
known advertisers in this city and else- 
where, is the best sort of proof of what is 
thought of THE INDEPENDENT as a popular 
medium through which to communicate 
with the public who are residerts in every 
section of the country. Thousands among 
the better class of our readers will be here 
within the coming two or three months; and 
in the meantime they will want to know 
where to go to supply their numerous 


wants on arrival. Our columns will give 


the necessary information. 


WE are pleased to give our subscribers 
the benefit of reading the following letter, 
giving, as it does, information regarding 
one of the most esteemed*contributors of 


the paper, the Countess of Krockow: 
SAUGERTIES, N. Y., April 4th, 1892. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Gentlemen:—An experience of twenty-four 
years as a subscriber and reader of Tne INDE- 
PENDENT leads me to say that as a non-sectarian 
religious and general family weekly newspaper 
I think it has no peer; and I cheerfully send my 
check for a renewal of my subscription, not 
wishing to lose the weekly perusal of its clean 
and wholesome pages 

Among its many other excellent features I 
have found great satisfaction in the ‘German 
Notes” of that bright American gir], formerly 
Miss Leda Schoonmaker, of Saugerties, N. Y., 
now Countess of Krockow, of Silesia, Germany, 
who was for a number of years a faithful teacher 
in the Reformed Sunday-school of this village 
rng my superintendence of the same. 

Wi you a full measure of that success 
you so well deserve, I remain, 
Very truly yours, 


The receipts of new subscribers and the 
renewals of old ones during the past few 
weeks has been exceedingly gratifying, 
showing that the efforts constantly 
made by us to make THE INDEPENDENT the 
leading weekly religious literary newspaper 
uf the world are not without acknowledg- 
ment and support on the part of the intelli- 
gent reading public. Our arrangements are 
that THE INDEPENDENT during the —— 
season shall be superior to any like perioc 
in its past history. 

The club terms given below are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and we ask special attention 
to them. A large number of our sub- 
scribers take advantage of our club rates 
by renewing for two years, paying five 
dollars, or for five years, paying ten dollars, 
or by sending the names of other subscrib- 
ers with their renewals, thus reducing the 
cost of the paper very materially. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Three months.....$ 75| Six months........$ 
Four months...... 100] One vear......s.00+ 


CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber.......... enews 
One year each to two oon = 
Three years to one subscriber. . ee 
Three subscribers one year each.. pesos ds 
Four years to one subscriber 
Four subscribers one year each.. 
Five years to one subscriber.. 
Five subscribers one year each..... 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
Copies 10 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 


( 
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A DELIGHTFUL SPRING TOUR TO 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


between five and twelve years, from Trenton $32. 00 
for adults and $00 for children between five and 
twelve years, and from Philadelphia at a rate of $30.00 
for adults and $27.75 for children between five and 
twelve years. 

Tourists have the option of securing accommoda- 
tions at either the Arlington or La Normandie, two 
= the best hotels in Washington, which cannot fail 

pads eae the most fastidious traveler. Speciat — 

ill be provided for the journey between New Yor 
or Philadelphia and Washington, and, in short, pin. 
care will be taken to insure a delightful time’ while 
under Let charge of the personally conducted tourist 
system of the Pennsylvania Railroad. A carriage 
drive about Washington and a trip to Mt. Vernon are 
a luded in the rate, which covers every necessary 
nse for the entire time absent 
plications for space and cree should be made 
ourist Agent pay Ivania Railroad, 849 Broad- 
ay, New Yor ton Street, Brooklyn, or 233 
South Fourth Stave, Philadelphia. —Adr. 


sas 





THE manufacture of soap on a large scale hasin the 
past generally speaking, been very remunerative. 
any instances of this character will occur to the 
eneral reader. The New Jersey guarantee Title and 
rust Company of Jersey City are now offering to in- 
vestors the eight per cent. preferred stock of the 
Ingersoll Soap Works of Brooklyn, N. Y.,to whom ap- 
poe should be made for prospectus and full par- 
ticulars. 


+> 


+> 
25c. for a box of BEECHAM’S PILLS worth a guinea. 
—Adv, 








LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR. 


SEVERAL years since & Messrs. Best & Company es- 


tablished at #0 and 62 West 24d Street, this city, 7 
they very p) rly CA. ‘the, ey utian Bazaér. 
anything Dod everyt found suitable om 
children’s clothin; 3 Ss . Me Leg bd ay 


hing, essrs. y 

make this their exclusive business and h: 
establishment, it will be seen at once that ‘heir taci ‘ 
ties for furnishing complete outfits for children are 
. Their representations are = and 
rices are reasonable. People living in any 
part o the country desiring to clothe their children 








ban and provily will’ do well to visit or corre- 
spond with Messrs, Best & Company, 


STEAM BOILER INSURANCE. 
FOLLOWiNG what seems to be an established rule 
that the most wonderful inventions have been 
the result largely of accident, it seems quite re- 
markable that steam boiler insurance should 
have had a somewhat similar origin. In 1857 
a few young men in Hartford, Conn., organized 
the Polytechnic Club for the purpose of discuss- 
ing questions of science in their relation to the 
utilities of practical life. Among other matters 
considered by this Club, many of which by the way 
have left a deep impression on public events, was one 
thrown out by Professor Tyndall that the spheroidal 
conditién of water on fire-plates of boilers might be 
the cause of boiler explosions. With this suggestion 
as a hint, the matter was talked over and discussed 
more or less by the Club, gradually becoming a mat- 
ter of extreme interest, and it was learned that in 
England the Manchester Steam Users’ Association 
had organized a company with the view of prevent- 
ing boiler explosions by periodical inspection. But 
this Association simply granted a certificate of the 
safe or unsafe condition of boilers; it did not 
make -any indemnity in case of disaster. The 
Civil War prevented for some time the~ forma- 
tion of a company for the purpose of inspect- 
ing steam boilers and insuring their owners 
against loss or damage arising from explosions: 
but in 1866 such a company was organized in Hart- 
ford, Conn., and it was probably the first company for 
this specific purpose formed anywhere. Mr. J.M. Al- 
len became the President of the Company, after it had 
had an existence of about six months, and he rescued 
itfrom the failure which seemed to be inevitable, 
owing very largely to the fact that the public—as n 
many other cases—required to be educated before 
= were willing to adopt steam boiler inspection 

insurance. Mr. Allen was particularly fitted for 
the —— of President at this epoch of affairs,havin: 
ed as a mechanical engineer and being witha 
lished scientist. During the first few years 
len’s presidency untiring efforts and most 
rigid pF. were ange 3 to enable the en 

tt only to survive but to p as it was M “AL 
ions intention that it shoul r. He early 

estab The 


per called Locomotive, 
which he filled with Tnattor pertaining to the use of 


an accom 


ractical men. 

he aim of t rtford Steam Boiler Inspection 
“aa Insurance be is to cure defects con- 
struction and prevent disaster, it being firmly be- 
lieved by the Company that an ounce of prevention 
is better om the payment of a loss. All of the boil- 
ers under its care are visited regularly by experts, 
and it has in its employ 115 trained inspectors, the 
results being that very great destruction to life, 
limb and property is 5 prev ~ meng .: course defects in 
boilers resulting in e which no 
amount of skilled inspection can prev ent, but a very 
large er-yT indeed of dangerous boilers are de- 
tected. In case of accident the saapeny makes good 
under its policies, all loss or dam. to property, and 
also indemnifies for loss of life or injury. A com- 
mendable feature of the Hartford Steam Boiler In- 
spection and Insurance Company is its collection of 
statistics and information, it having done this to fur- 
nish itself with a basis upon which to work and as a 
guarantee of its meth e Company analyzes 
waters used in boilers and is able to prescribe the 
proper chemical remedy for injurious waters. and in 
a great many ways gives evidence of the value of the 
—— and thorough knowledge of its official 


Mr. Allen is entitled to the very greatest praise for 
the efficiency with which he has built up and estab- 
lished a business of such i importance 
and benefit to life and property He is one of the 
most prominent men in rtford, being connected 
with a large number of its banks and insurance com- 
panies, besides holding honorary and important 
positions with many of the educational institutions 
of the country. He has had the honor of being elected 
lecturer before the Technical Department of Mechan- 
ical Engineering at Cornell University. 

The es { on the Ist of January had assets 
—— 0 $ et 2 —— a surplus as regards 
policy holders of $593,786. x 


SAFE AND SOUND. 

The Block-signal and interlocking switches which 
protect the entire line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
afford the traveler the best assurance of absolute 
safety.— Adv. 











SUITS FOR SPRING. 

SRS. HACKETT, CARHART & CoO., of Broadway 
and dena Street, are offering suits for spring made 
from popular light cheviots and fancy cassimeres in 
the most artistic and — manner at prices very, 
very low. Noclothing house has a better reputation 
for giving customers —— satisfaction. 


MATCHLESS IN ALL. 


The roadway and equipment of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is unsurpassed. The through trains West 
and South present the Lao ec of equipment.—Adr. 


PAINT YOUR ROOFS. 


Kg & Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, of Jersey 
City, N. J., have an adv ys -~}, in this issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT headed, “Paint Your Roofs.” This 
house, known s for a great many years, manufac- 
tures Dixon’ s Silica Graphite Paint, specially adapted 
for painting roofs, covering double the surface of or- 
dinary paint and py | our or five years longer. 
Every reader who has a building of any sort should 
— to the Company at Jersey City, N. J., for circu- 

ars, 











RIGHTLY NAMED. 


THERE is said to be a bissttag upon by A -- of the 
man who causes two grains corn where 
one grew before. For a higher and n° x reason 
many blessings should fall upon the discoverer of Im- 
perial Granum by the use of which the lives of thou- 
sands of children have been preserved and those of 
invalids and old people have been prolonged. Every 
user becomes its sponsor. 


SIX FINE TRAINS TO THE WEST 


leave New York every ey over the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, celebrated as well for its peerless roadway 
and equipment, as for its scenic beauties. [tis the 
standard railway of Amare a.— Adv. 


THE LINCOLN SAFE 
ANY. 
THE Lincoln Safe Dent Company was established 
a few years since, and its originators were able, far- 
seeing men, believing that the great upper eastern 
ortion of the city contiguous to the Grand Central 
Station needed and required a safe deposit building 
equal in extent and convenience to any of those situ- 
ated downtown. The present building is probably one 
of the most complete in its different departments of 
any in the country,and its business has been so success- 
ful and so well conducted that an increase of space has 
en imperatively demanded for some time. With 
great good fortune the Company has secured from the 
entral Railroad Company fifty feet additional front 
upon which will be erected an addition to their al- 
ready very large building, and the whole when com- 
leted will probably not have an equal anywhere. 
Sonnected with the Safe Deposit Company is the Lin- 
coln National Bank, the President of which is the 
Hon. Thomas L. James, formerly Postmaster of New 
York, and later United rasan Postmaster-General. 








DEPOSIT COM- 





THE house of Messrs. Farmer, Little & Go, 6 f 63 
Beekman Street, New York, was established + “80, 
and as type founders furnishing hewspapers and 
publishers throughout the country with the hi ios 
quality of type and printers’ paraphernalia they have 
contributed in no little degree to the education and 
enjoyment of the millions of reading people in the 
United States. ‘The type used by THE INDEPENDENT 
is furnishe1 by this house, and the reader will notice 
that it is very fine cut, clean, and handsome. 


_TWIN FEATURES OF A GREAT RAIL- 





Safety and comfort are the distinguishing attributes 
of the Pennsylvania Railr Travelers know how 


to appreciate such a conjunction,—Adr, 
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Soenol?, 
FLANNELS. 


Are now exhibiting 
French Printed Flannels, Finnette, 


and Scotch Flannels 
n new effects, well adapted for SEA- 
SIDE and MOUNTAIN WEAR; also, in 
reat variety of SOLID COLORS in 


French and American Serge 
Twill Flannels, 


Sroadway A RH 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 
— ATERIAL for Crochet 
















\ Scarf like this illustration; 

‘3 spools Brainerd & Arm- 
fa strong’s Crochet Silk and a 
fo No. 2 Star Crochet Hook. The 
scarf can be made with two 
balls by making it a trifle nar- 
rower than the directions call 
for. 

Other articles for which this 
silk is specially adapted are: 
Tidies, Umbrella Cases, 
Crocheted Beaded Bags, 
Lamp Shades, Handker- 
chief Cases, etc. Full direc- 
tions for crocheting any or all 


of above mailed to any address 

on receipt of one.cent stamp. 
ies, ask your storekeeper 

for Brainerd Armstrong’s 


rm: 
the artistic coloring, large.as- 
sortment of shades ther 
with the extensive variety of 
threads they prod 
placed this com pany far in ad- 
vance of all other manufac- 
turers of silk thread ~ high- 
class needlework trad 


THE BRAINERD & pestis co., 
625 Broadway, New York. 
621 Market Street, Phila., Penn. 


uce, ve 





DRESS GOODS 


FOR THE EASTER SEASON 


Opening of new Summer styles this week. 

One hundred and twenty varieties of 
Orepon—the leading fabric—this season. 

Plain goods in fancy weaves—designs 
taken from antique carvings and sculpture, 
rich and effective. 

“All-over” embroidered Orepes; 
reasonable in price. 

Navy Serges, Storm Twills, and a well- 
selected stock of jaunty novelties for Re- 
gatta dresses. 

Our stock of popular priced dress goods 
inthe basement is well supplied: Cheviots, 
Tweeds and Serges, 50 cents per yard. Hen- 
riettas, Diagonals, Cords, and Wide-wales— 
French make—at 75 cents per yard. 


very 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 


fr BENEDICT'S TIME. * 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Only perfect cuff, sleeve 
and collar button made. 








perfect ease. No wear o' 
Penis patent back can be pat put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
Benedict Building, 

17 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 

NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 





April 14, 1892. 
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GRAND STREET, NY. 


HATS 
FOR 
LADIES’, MISSES’, OHILDREN’S 
FINE MILAN, CHIP, 
NEAPOLITAN, LEGHORN, 


AND MANIDA FANCY BRAIDS. 
SWISS AND ITALIAN STRAW LACES. 


ALL THE LATEST -SHAPES, 


Newest Colorings and Combinations, 


PRICES THE LOWEST. 


UNEQUALLED ASSORTMENT. 


CHILDREN’S HATS 


IN PLAIN & FANCY STRAW BRAIDS, 
29c., 38c., 45c., 65e., T5c. to 
$1.75 each. 


SPECIAL SALE 


MILAN AND HATR BRAID 
COMBINATIONS, 


ALL NEW SHAPES, BLACK AND 
COLORS, 


CHOICEST 35°: 


PARASOLS 


AND SUN UMBRELLAS. 


HANDSOME SURAH RUFFLED PARASOLS, 
$2.50, $3.00. 

CHIFFON RUFFLED PARASOLS, $3.95, 
$4.95. 

CLOSE ROLLED CLUB-SHAPED PARASOLS, 
(WITH CASE), $2.75. 

FANCY STRIPED COACHING PARASOLS, 
$2.95, $3.50. 


MANY FANCY OPENWORK 


LACE NOVELTIES, 


AND CHIFFON EFFECTS, $5.00 TO $15.00. 
EXTRA VALUE 


SUN UMBRELLAS, 


WITH FANCY HANDLES, LARGE VARIETY, 


95c. and $1.49. 
SHOES. 


FINEST BARGAINS YET ADVERTISED. 


MISSES’ FINE STRAIGHT GOAT BUTTON SHOES, 
all Common Sense toes and heels—sizes 11 to 2. 


98c. Pair; 


value $2.00. 


CHILDREN’S DONGOLA BUTTON SPRING HEEL 
SHOES, with toe caps, sizes 6 to 8, 


69c. Pair ; 


value $1.00. 


MEN’S FINE CALFSKIN BUTTON, LACE AND 
CONGRESS SHOES, hand sewed and warranted to be 
regular six dollar article, sizes 5 to 11, 


$2.98 Pair. 


MEN’S FINE CALFSKIN LACE AND ELASTIC 
SIDES SHOES, Goodyear hand sewed, sizes 5 to 11, 


$2.39 Pair ; 


value $5.00. 


YOUTHS’ CALFSKIN BUTTON AND LACE 
SCHOOL SHOES, sizes 11 to 2, $1.60 pair ; value $2.50. 

SPECIAL LOT LADIES’ DONGOLA BUTTON 
SHOES and Oxford Ties, with tips and common sense 
lasts, sizes 2 to7, 98c. pair; value $2.00. 


RIDLEY’S FASHION 


Catalogue and Price List 


FOR 


SPRING AND SUMMER, ’92, 


Contains 436 pages and over 5,000 New 
Illustrations, 


SENT FREE 


to any address on receipt of TEN CENTS 
to pay postage. 
ORDERS BY MAIL 
Receive Prompt Attention. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 








EACH. 

















O’NEILL’S 


6th AVE., 20th to 21st St., 
NEW YORK. 


Kaster Bonnets and Hats 


NOW ON EXHIBITION. 
New Combinations of Colors, 
Elegant Shapes. Special Designs. 


OUR CHILDREN’S TRIMMED HAT EX- 
HIBIT WELL WORTH A VISIT. 


LARGEST VARIETY 


UNTRIMMED HATS 


IN THE CITY. 


‘New Braids, Colors and Shapes. 
BLACK CHIP FLATS AND MILAN AND 
FANCY BRAID HATS, 


48c. 


LACE. STRAW HATS, 
COLORS, 


75c., 98c., $1.48. 
FRENCH CHIP HATS. 
$1.75 to $2.25. 
FRENCH CHIP TOQUES and TURBANS, 
$1.25 to $1.60. 


Children’s Straw Sailors, Jockey Caps, 
Tam O’Shanters and Derbys. 


SPECIAL SALE 
RIBBONS. 


2,000 Pieces Rainbow Ombre Ribbon, all 
Silk, 31-2 in. wide, 


24° yard; 


Worth 50c. 


2,000 Pieces stned Nacre Ribbon, 3 1-2 
inches wide, 


3 Be | 
: Worth 6Oc. 


H. O'NEILL & CO,, 6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 


BLACK AND 











309, 311, 3114 to 321 Grand St., N. Y. 
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MILLINERY. 


(Secorid Floor, Main Building.) 


EASTER HATS. 

E AND CHOICE STOCK OF COACHING, 
APTERNOON AND CHURCH HATS IN NEW AND 
BXQUISITE DESIGNS, AN ATTRACTIVE. Hat 

FOR STREET WEAR AT 


$6.49 and $7.49. 


FULL LINE OF CHILDREN’S SCHOOL HATS 


$1.49 to $2.49. 
MOURNING VEILS. 
A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF MOURNING 


‘ D BONNETS; ALSO MOURN- 
Wee BLS IN AND LENGTHS READY FOR 


CLOAKS. 


y TCH MIXED BOX COATS 
RANG PEARL BUTTON ij 


$8.99. 


RD CORD REEFERS, SILK 
ROT GHOLT. , 


y 
> 
= 
2 
1) 

















SIXTH AVENUE, 13TH TO 14TH STREET, NEW YORE. 


During the last week our NEW LADIES’ PARLOR and ART ROOM were opened. 

Our greatly enlarged MILLINERY, CLOAK, SILK, and DRESS COODS DE. 
PARTMENTS continue in favor with ladies who desire to buy first samples of new 
styles at POPULAR PRICES. 

Our HOUSEFURNISHING DEPARTMENT, extended to embrace the entire base- 
ment of new building, is replete with everything required by the thrifty housekeeper. 





BLACK CLAY DIAGONAL REEFERS, 
HALF SILK LINED, 


$5.99. 


IMPORTED BEDFORD CORD CAPES, 
NICELY TRIMMED, 


$10.81. 


LADIES’ ALL-WOOL FANCY CLOTH 
NEWMARKETS, SATIN FACINGS, 


$8.99. 
SILKS. 


3,000 yds. of 28-inch BLACK JAPAN= 
ESE HABUTALI SILK, usually sold at 
$1.00 per yard, 

Our price 69c. 














2,000 yds. of 23-inch LYONS BLACK 
SURAH, cost 65c. to import, 
Our price 49c. 


10,000 yds. of PRINTED INDIA 
SILK, substantial cloth, full 24 inches 
wide, principally Black Grounds, with 
neat and pretty designs, generally sold 
at $1.00 per yard, 

Our price 69c. 





1,000 yds. of PRINTED ILLUMINA- 
TED SHADOW SILKS, cost $1.30 to 
import, 

Our price, 99c. 








McGibbon & Company 
ANNOUNCE 
HOUSEKEEPING LINENS, 
UPHOLSTERY FABRICS, 


WINDOW LACE CURTAINS. 


Purchasers will find OUR STOCK 
COMPLETE and PRICES MODERATE. 


913 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 








CARPETS 


New Spring Styles Now Open. 


WE CALL ESPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR 


ROYAL WILTONS, 


THE BEST WEARING CARPET MADE, 


New Weave Ingrains,. 


as rich in effect and, ws believe, equal in wear to a 
ru 


sse 
A large line of EXTRA SU PERS, patterns we do 
not intend eae - less than the cost 
oduction. 


1o rama NEW MAKE BRUSSELS, 


to introduce, 
AT A HALF DOLLAR PER YARD, 


BYZANTINE AND SARACEN RUGS. 


Something oer ee artistic and durable, in all sizes, at 
bout the price of Smyna. 


MATTINGS. 


Our new importations of China and Japanese straw, 
now on exhibition. It isa thing of wonder to see the 
many hew and novel effects in cotton and trout-line 
warps; we have the white and rea checks ana some 
fancy patterns. 


FROM $5.00 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS.. 


Furniture Coverings in great variety. 
FURNITURE. 


pouring the past two months we have made upa 

large number of Fine Upholstered Suits and 

d Pieces, which we offer at prices far below 
thee nae 8 charged for first-class work. 


—Parties purchasing their Coverings from us 


can have their ae peegnatateres in the best 
er at moderate charg: 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS., N.Y. 


, BEST&CO|: 





Baby Slips 
For 98 cts. 


Made of fine Nainsook—yoke of narrow tucks and hand 
feather stitching between, finished with fine emeroidered 
elge—embroidered edge on neck and sleeves—Skirt has 
deep hemstitched hem. 


For gocts. 


Heavy Nainsook short dress—yoke has six groups of 
fine tucks, with hemstitching between—front and back 
alike—Neck and sleeves finished with ffne embroidered 
edge—Skirt has deep hemstitched hem—Sizes one and 
two years. 


Either sent by mail, postage paid 8 cents extra, can be 
returned and money refunded if not satisfactory. 


These are good examples of the 
exceptional advantages we are 
prepared to offer in Children’s cloth- 
ing which is our exclusive business. 

If you desire anything for Boys, Girls or Babies—write, 
giving full particulars, and we will send illustrations and 


descriptions of the latest styles suitable for purpose 
stated. 


60-62 West 23d St, N. Y, 
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var: 


The Office Seeks the Man, 


but no “ward heeler’’ need apply. He must be re- 
sponsible, reliable and ‘‘one whom the people delight 
to honor.” No matter how high his standing, an 
agency for the Coiled Spring Fence will do him honor. 
His brother farmers will speak of him as a BENE- 
FACTOR. 

- Write for particulars. 


























Salsas 





PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CoO., 
Adrian, Mich, 


DRESS COODS. 


IN THIS DEPARTMENT WE 
ARE OFFERING EXCELLENT 
VALUES AND MANY EXCLU- 
SIVE STYLES IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NEW WEAVES: 


Billow Cloth, Cote Cheval, Broches, Bed- 
fords, Foule, Serges, Cordurette, Melanges, 
Coteline, Crepons, Diagonals, Ombres, 
Corduroys, Armures, Cheviots, Henriettas, 
and Cashmeres, 





We mention two special bargains for the 
ensuing week ; 

Lot No, 2 at 38e. 
Striped and Checked Chevints, were 59c. 


Lot No. 3 at 49¢e. 
Novelty Striped Suitings in Fancy Color- 
ings, worth double. 


SILK WAISTS. 


FULL WAIST OF SURAH, 
wide pleating down front, 
turn-over collar with nar- 
row pleating, Black, Car- 
dinal,and Navy Blue . . $4.74 


Same stylein STRIPED 
‘CHINA SILK, pretty col- 


OTR s 6 ee 6 + ee 3 oA GR 
Alsoin WASH SILK . e+ + 394 








PURNISHINGS 


FOR 


SUMMER HOMES. 


CHINA AND JAPAN 
MATTINGS 


in Checks, Damasks and Inlaid, over 
125 difterent patterns to select from. 


PLAIN FILLINCS 
AND 


ENCLISH FELTS, 


in new and novel colorings. 


Cretonnes and Tapestries 
for furniture coverings. 
Soft Drapery Silks, 
Swiss, Madras, 

[Irish Point Curtains, and 
Yard Goods. 


These are all moderate-priced 
goods, in the latest designs and tints, 
and are especially attractive furnish- 


ings. 


Samples and Prices on Application. 


W. &. J. SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 


18th and 19th Sts. 33-35 E.18th 8t. 
NEW YORK. 


SPECIME) 'N COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 








like the paper sent, 





and mailed d to: any address outs side the city. 


ACY & CO 


STRIPED CHINA SILK, 
full back, yoke front, jabot 
WOO TPE «6 $6 74 


FIGURED INDIA SILK, 
tucked to waist back and 
front, double pleating down 


front of waist. ..... 5,74 


SURAH WAISTS, tucked 
and stitched to waist back 
and front, Black, Cardi- 
nal,and Navy Blue. . . 4,94 


CHANGEABLE SURAH, 
fullback and front, button- 
edto shoulder, finished with 
wide pinked rujjle . . ., 6,24 


SILK SKIRTS. 


STRIPED CHINA SILK, 
2 pinked rujjles .. . - $5,99 


CHANGEABLE TAFFE- 
TA SILK. narrow ruffle 
and wide-pinked rufite 


MONEY 6: 5 fe eo 1g ee 6,24 
CHANGEABLE TAFFE- 

'A SILK,2 wide pinked 
ruffles 6 € @ « 0 60 (ee 


CHANGEABLE TAFFE- 
TA SILK, 3 pinked rujjles 6.74 
CHANGEABLE SUR. ag 
tucked rujffie . . . « 


5, 
OUR SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOBUE, 


the most complete of its kind ever issned, of 315 illus- 
trated pages, 


WILL BE ISSUED ABOUT APRIL 15TH 


Millinery for Easter. 


ROTHSCHILD 


IMPORTER OF 
FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS. 


NEW YORK, 56 & 68 W. 14th St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1022 Chestnut St. 
BOSTON, 7 Temple Place. 
BROOKLYN, Fulton St. cor. Hoyt. 
PARIS, 26 Bue d'Enghien. 


TRIMMED HATS, 

BONNETS AND TOQUES 

Ladies who wish to provide themselves 
with a new chapeau for Easter Sunday 
will do well to make their purchase at 
once, as the great demand of Easter time 
must of necessity make inroads on the 
most complete stock. However well or- 
ganized we are to meet the greatest de- 
mand, we would remind ladies that first 
comers are as a a rule best served, 


NATURE’S BOON TO HUMANITY, 
Bright’s Disease and Kidney Complaints give way to 
buttalo Lithia Water. See circulars for details of cases 








AMUSEMENTS. 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 
The Barnum & Bailey 


Greatest Show on Earth 


Circus, 2 Menageries, Museum, Illusions, Hippo- 
drome, Trained Animals, 2 Herds of Elephants, 
2 Droves of Camels. 





3 Rings. 2 Elevated Stages. Racing Track. 


And combined with all, 
Imre Kiralfy’s Grand Historical Spectacle. 
COLUMBUS: 
AND THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, 


Two Perfcrmances daily at 2 hese 8 P.M. 
open an hour earlie 





Doors 
Admission J cents. (26th and 27 th ‘St. doors, 
Reserved seats $1. Children half price, 
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Susurance. 


THE IRON HALL AND ITS SATEL- 
LITES. 


OnE of the most dangerous bills of an 
insurance nature of which we have ever 
known is now before the Legislature of the 
State of New York; in fact, it has already 
passed the Assembly, and it now seems 
probable that it will also pass the Senate. 
The bill will legalize one of the newest 
phases of co-operative insurance. To 
those who know the scheme at all, it is 
known as assessment endowment insur- 
ance. It is so new and so unknown in 
this State that it is perhaps no wonder that 
our citizens and even some of our best 
insurance men are not posted in regard to 
it. Tothose who are informed we may 
say that it is the kind of wares which has 
been sold by the Iron Hall for the last 
eight years, and by many younger con- 
cerns since that time, among them the 
Aigis, the Tonti, the Five Year Benefit 
Order, the World, etc. There have prob- 
ably been seventy-five others established 
in various States, of which fifty-eight have 
been organized in the State of Massachu- 
setts. The law of the State of New York 
has up to the present time not allowed 
such organizations to be made in the 
State; for it explicitly provides that no 
fraternal or other organization can doa 
business in the State, by which money 
shall be paid to members during their lives 
unless they haye a capital of one hundred 
thousand dollars, and hold a proper re- 
serve for carrying out their contracts. 
The bill now under consideration will al- 
low any nine men to organize one of these 
so-called endowment associations, and to 
commence business as soon as they have 
got together the inconsequential sum of 
four thousand dollars. The plan of the 
Iron Hall is this: The member is to pay a 
small sum down, and then another small 
sum each year for seven years, and the 
member will then receive the sum of 
$1,000 in cash. The papers and docu- 
ments of the Iron Hall name $45 per year 
as the sum to be paid, and the other or- 
ganizations are based upon about the same 
calculations; or, in plainer words, the 
members are made to believe that if they 
will pay iu a total amount of about $315 in 
the course of seven years they can receive 
as a result of these payments the sum of 
$1,000. The wording of the documents is 
such that there is left no doubt about the 
payment. The statements are positive 
and are not called estimates, except in the 
blindest kind of way. The certificates of 
membership are equally deceptive, and 
the clauses which enable the association 
to creep out of the supposed contract with 
its members are hidden away in smail 
type, and concealed in deceptive para- 
graphs. 

From the workings of these organiza- 
tions elsewhere, it may be stated that if 
this bill becomes a law, there will be or- 
ganized during the coming year not less 
than fifty to seventy-five of these decep- 
tive organizations in this State. They 
will spring up in every city, and they will 
permeate its most remote corners. They 
wiil go before our citizens with documents 
and statements which will cause them to 
believe that they can make $1,000 by pay- 
ing out about three hundred dolla’s in 
small sums, The statements are even 
worse than this; for it is a favorite expres- 
sion with the representatives of these 
concerns that in only the short period of 
seven years their money will come back 
fourfold. Nor is this all. A sick benefit 
is provided for, and not only are the pay- 
ments of the members to be paid back 
enormously increased, but they are to re- 
ceive specified sums weekly in case of 
sickness. The representations of the Iron 
Hall and other concerns of its ilk are so 

wonderful, so enticing, and the results so 
soon to be consummated, that no one who 
believes them can be expected to do other- 
wise than become a member of the organ- 
ization, and they are made to believe them. 
The. bill proposes to legalize’ just such 
a scheme as this. Any nine men 


with four thousand dollars can demand 
from the Superintendent of Insurance 
a charter to commence and carry on 
the work, 


It is impossible to overdraw 





the picture of the danger which is upon 
us. It has been shrewdly devised, and its 
managers have had an experience else- 
where which will enable them to go before 
the people of this State well drilled in 
pushing their schemes, and with papers 
and documents which will deceive many 
otherwise good business men, but which 
are intended for the poor and the unwary. 
There is no more enticing deception to be 
imagined than the one which enables a 
man to get together ‘in one sum in the 
short space of seven years $1,000, and this 
for a mere pittance paid each year. 

We want to tell the members of the 
Legislature something of the experience 
which other localities have had with these 
concerns. Some four years ago the State 
of Massachusetts was asked to legalize 
these organizations. The Iron Hall, which 
had been organized in the State of Indi- 
ana about 1874, had commenced doing 
business in the State of. Massachusetts. 
They were stopped by the Commissioner 
of Insurance of that State. The matter 
was then brought before the Legislature, 
and by theaid of shrewd attorneys and lob- 
byists the Legislature was induced to legal- 
ize them. Almost immediately the State 
was overrun by a vast horde of similar con- 
ceros. Fifty-eight were organized in Mas- 
sachusetts alone; and with others coming 
in from other States, there are fully sev- 
enty-five at work among the citizens of 
that State. Some of them werg organized 
for the period of one year, and invariably 
failed at the end of the year. Others se- 
lected two years as the goal, and others 
three years, and still others would take 
longer terms. It may be said here, on the 
authority of the Insurance Commissioner, 
that not one single one of these organiza- 
tions has reached the end of its period 
which has not failed or stopped its busi- 
ness in one way or another, and many 
others before they reached it; and it is 
well known that this was expected by the 
organizers and managers when the organ- 
ization was made. 

So apparent was the fraud which was 
being perpetrated that after the law had 
been in force for two years it was repealed 
so far as organizing new associations was 
concerned; but the legislation could not 
be retroactive, and those already in exist- 
ence had to be allowed to goon. Since 
that time very nearly one-half of the whole 
number have failed, and the rest are going 
out of existence just as fast as they reach 
the maturity of the first claim. It should 
be said here that there is just one excep- 
tion to this, _ The Iron Hall secured about 
twelve hundred members the first year, 
and not very many more during the sec- 
ond year. In fact, its membership was 
very small during each of its first years, 
and until it was legalized in the State of 
Massachusetts. Now, with a total mem- 
bership of some 65,000, its first certificates 
are maturing, and they are paying them, 
which is at a cost of only a few cents to 
each of its present members; but no sensi- 
ble man can believe that they will con- 
tinue to pay them after the association 
has reached a point where its maturing 
membership is anything near its present 
pumbers. 

So stupendous have been the frauds 
that it is impossible to believe that such 
swindling could be carried on in a civ- 
ilized community. But it remains a fact 
that thousands upon thousands of the 
citizens of the State of Massachusetts 
have been swindled out of sums of money 
which runs into millions of dollars by or- 
ganizations of this kind. And now. when 
they can no longer form their organiza- 
tions there, and after their nefarious 
schemes have become so well known in 
that State they come to New York and 
ask permission to continue them here. 

In order to give a more clear under- 
standing of the practices of these concerns 
we make some quotations from the re- 
marks of Commissioner Merrill before the 
Committee of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, in an address which he made before 
them as late as March 10th of this year, 

his object being to defeat some new leg- 
islative enactments which they were try- 
ing to secure there. He said to the Com- 
mittée: 





“T wish it could have been your privilege 


day after day, week after week, month after 
month, as I have,and listen to the stories of 
the poor, duped, deluded, swindled and de- 
frauded victims of these twenty corpora- 
tions which have gone into their graves. 
Ladies between seventy and eighty years of 
age, who had drawn out of the savings bank 
their last little accumulations, under the 
promise, as in several cases they had it most 
solemnly, of these supreme officers, that 
they should receive about fourfold in re- 
turn. Little cash girls, whose heads hardly 
reached my desk, from Houghton & Dut- 
ton’s and other stores, who received $2.50 a 
week, and their mothers gave them the half 
dollar for spending money. The officers as- 
sured them that the half dollar per week 
would surely bring them $100 at the end of 
the year. They took their little half dollar, 
denied themselves all the things they were 
accustomed to buy with it, and contributed 
two dollarsa month until, as I recall one 
instance, the assessments came more fre- 
quently, and the two little girls had paid 
in forty dollars each. They came and stood 
at my desk, exhibiting in a bunch assess- 
ments calling for sixty-two dollars more. 
They were compelled, of course, to drop 
out, and their hard earned contributions 
were confiscated.” 


Again in speaking of the way these or- 
ganizations go out of existence, Major 
Merrill said: 


“Tn one of the first of these corporations 
to go to pieces, the officers sold out for $27,- 
700, according to their sworn return to the 
Insurance Department. I thought it was 
a fabulous sum, but I did not know the 
capacity of the fellows who were running 
these concerns. The next one sold for $335,- 
000, another for $50,000, another $76,000— 
$76,000 for selling out one of these ‘ frater- 
nal’ corporations, by men who are running 
‘beneficent’ institutions!”’ 


The Commissioner goes on to tell of the 
practices of these managers; of their keep- 
ing expensive horses and turnouts from 
moneys paid hy these poor people, and 
charged by them to traveling expenses; of 
bills for jewelry, and numerous other 
things; of officers who, previous to their 
connection with these concerns, had been 
ordinary laboring men, voting themselves 
salaries of $10,000 a year, and taking ex- 
tras of all sorts from time to time. He 
tells of a former grocery clerk who had 
worked for fifteen dollars a week, when 
asked by Justice Allen, of . the Supreme 
Court, what position he held in the Gold- 
en Lion, said that he was the Supreme 
Chaplain, and that his salary was $7,000 a 
year. As the supreme session was held 
only once in two years, this former gro- 
cery clerk, it will be seen, was receiving 
$15,000 a prayer. 

In another connection, in speaking of 
the character of the promises made by 
these corporations and of the certificates 
issued by them, Major Merrill said: 


“They do promise in the certificate to 
pay asum not exceeding $1,000; here is the 
iterature that they present to the public 
to induce them to join, and on nota single 
page of their circulars of any one of them is 
there a line or suggestion that they do not 
make a definite promise; they hold out the 

romise to the people that they shall have a 

efinite sum, and after the man has joined 
and paidin his admission fee, then he finds, 
if he reads the contract through, that he 
has no promise to be paid a definite sum.” 


In regard to the expenses of managing 
these concerns, we have this: 


“How much do you suppose, in Massachu- 
setts, it has cost the certificate holders, the 
working people, the wage earners, to carry 
on these fifty-six corporations? During the 

ear 1891 it cost $1,860,513, almost two mil- 

ion dollars for the expense account alone 
of these corporations, and they collected 


less than $1.600,000 for the endowment and 
disability fund. It cost 000 more to 
carry on these ‘fraternals,’ these economi- 
cal, these honest, these wage earners’ pro- 
tective societies, todo the business than t. ey 
collected of money from their certificate 
holders into the treasury | for the final en- 
dowment and for sickness.” 


It would hardly seem possible that. the 
Legislature of the State of New York 
would legalize the schemes of such organ- 
izations. Their history is as well known 
as the history of any lottery or of any 

ambling device, or of any fraud. There 
is nothing concealed in their previous 
practices. It has been to the credit of this 
State that they could not come here. But 
the Legislature is now almost on the eve 
of legalizing them by the passage of this 
bill, and this against the remonstrance of 
our Insurance Department, against the 
protest of the public press, against all 
sense and all reason, and in spite of the 
outrageous practices which have been in 
vogue elsewhere. We cannot do less than 
to call upon the Senate to stop and think, 
and not make it possible for our citizens 
to be duped out of millions of dollars. 


INSURANCE. 
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“ MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
41 Years of Successful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a a and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplu 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to ger policies and 
contains the most-liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. . 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


December 31, 1891, $6,237,988,27 
peer = » 6,795 O11 Os 














THE UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 


1888, 1889. 1890. 1891. 
$6,335,665.50. $8,493,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 


CEO. H. macnn eter President. 


Cc. ? FRALEIGH, Secreta 
WHEELWRIGHT ‘Assistant Secretary. 
AWM. T. STA DEN, Actuary. 


The two most NUR ular ams of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTI BLE TERM POLICY which gives 
to the insured the greatest possible amount of in- 
demnity in the 5.8, of death, at the lowest ble 

nt cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED IN- 
COME POLICY which embraces every valuable fea- 
ture of investment ee ny and which in the 
event of adversity overtaki the insured may be 
sed as COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A AN 
to the 2 extent of the full legal reserve value thereof, 
in pee dance with the terms and conditions cf these 
policies, 


GooD AGENTS. teat to represent the Com- 


pany, % re invit FFNEY. Super- 
whe of A jes at Home Since. 


FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


No, 346 Broadway. Branch Office, No. 60 Cedar St. 
DIRECTORS. 

















H. Bee D. Morgan, Eckford bg 
charles 4: Denny W.F. Shirley, E. E, Eames, Ste 

Woodford, mW ES Clapp, D Dav. id M Hildreth, 
Ak, L. Fox, Thomas J M. P. Robbins, 
Henry Tuck, John C. Furman, ma rt on il 
Martin V. Wood, Edwin J. Hanks, D. R. Satterlee 
CAPITAL, - - - = $200,000 





JOHN E. LEFFINGWELL, Pres’ 
AMUEL DARBEE, Vice-Pres’ t and Sec’y. 
PENN You can here get more life 
insurance, of a better qual- 
MUTU AL ity, on easier terms, 





Address, 





at less cost than else- 
where. 
LIF g21-3-5 Chestnut St., Philad’ a. 








U. S., Brooklyn City and other Bonds 
Loans secured by collateral 
Loans to Policy-holdrrs 





to sit during the months of the autumn, 


Liabilities (including 4% Reserve on all Policies, and value of all Dividend En- 
dowment accumulations).............ss+0005 


The Assets are invested as follows: 


Real Estate and Loans on Bonds and Mortgage 


eee UEC COCO OOCOCeCCOSOOCOSOCOOOOOOOOOOOOO. 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee Serer 


Cash on hand, in Bank and Trust Companies..............00cccceceeeseeceecs 
Uncollected and DeferredPremiums, Accrued Interest, ete 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1892. 


$7,654,178 04 


6,086,265 57 
1,567,912 47 
1,629,446 12 

796,618 83 

32,161,776 00 


$2,013,150 00 
3,351,869 71 
870,488 58 
673,821 92 
245,355 32 
499,492 51 


$7,654,178 04 


Pete eeeeeeeeenes 





OFFICERS: 
CHARLES A. TOWNSEND, President. 
GEORCE H. RIPLEY, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 


CEORCE E. IDE, Secretary. 
WILLIAM CG. LOW, Counsel. 









April 14, 1899. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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FOR1Y-SEVEN1H ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE CoO. 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1802, 


ASSETS. 


Real Estate, including all Office ated - payee 


purchased under foreclosure, . = $12 428,247 15 
Stocks and Bonds o wned, ... = : 4 ke 77,647,663 40 
Bonds and Mo 2 21,406,233 56 
Loans secured by y collaterdils {market value of securities 

held as collateral, $5,872,35 4,551,000 00 
Premium Loans on existing Pott icies (the Reserve on these 

Policies included in Liabilities, amounts to over 

$2,000,000), Deed 521,700 28 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies, - 6,070,942 27 
Interest and Rents due and accrued, - - 565,087 81 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums, 2,756,466 34 


eee gs cn ws: hee 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies, at Actuaries 4 
ed cent., as per Certificate of New York State Insurance 


$125,947,290 81 


ment, - a 00 
Special Reserve ‘on Annuities, i in excess of State standard, 988,921 00 
Approved Losses in course of yn, ‘. é a 658,272 66 
Reported Losses awaiting proof, etc. 544,895 01 
Matured Endowments due and unpaid “(claims ‘not pre- : 
sented) Rete ae 47,993 71, 
Annuities he's and unpaid (claims not presented), . - cum 28,060 68 
Premiums paid in advance, . 52,696 94 
Trust Deposit, held cassie account of beneficiaries s under t terms 
of Policies, . ‘ i : ; 46,192 50 


Total Liabilities, Raia a Meee. fou Cui ema 


SURPLUS, being the same amount which will ~ 
shown to be the Company’s Surplus = 
the Annual Report of the New Yor 
State Insurance rman as of - 
cember 31st, 1891, 


$110,806,267 50 


$15,141,023 31 











Estimated Surplus accrued on Tontine Policies $9,757,121 00 
all other 5,383, 2 31— 15,141,023 31 
INCOME. 
Premiums received on Insurance Policies, . . $23,554,996 97 
Premiums paid by Dividends and by Surrender Values, 1,430,607 00 { 
Premiums received for Annuities . 1,304,120 81 
$26,289,724 78 
Deduct amount paid for re-insurance, 33,449 38 
‘otal Premium Income, : - — 26,256,275 40 
Interest and Rents received ° er tnt ae 4 5,548,727 08 
Trust Deposit received and held for account of beneficiaries 
under the termsof Policies, . . . . . . 


Total Income, RG apg Gobet ane Sa Ff 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses paid, Sc eis $6,087,620 70 
Endowments matured ‘and discounted, paid, : é . 1,066,795 11 
Annuities paid, : s A 1,371,634 26 
Dividends paid, . i. ae oP, se 3 1,260,840 74 
Paid for Purchased Policies, he . i . ‘ 1,710,208 36 
Surrender Values applied as premiums, 5 “ . 706,081 67 
Purchased Reversions, . a ‘ ‘ a 465,810 04 
Instalment paid on Trust Deposit, = i S ‘ 3,000 00 
Total Amount Paid to Policy-holders, ;. sea nee: 88 
Cen © — Brokerages to Agents, 3,918,142 69 
Agency Ex 931,810 66 
Physicians on Advertising, Stationery and Printing, ‘ 618,803 62 
Salaries 500,578 18 
Law and Office Expenses, “Rents; and Repairs and Care of 
Real 533,113 27 
Taxes in the State of New York and other States, 284,150 60 


Total Disbursements, . . ‘ ; eel 
NOTE AS TO SURPLUS. 


The Surplus on January Ist, 1892, according to the valuations of Securities made by 
the Insurance Department in its recent examination, and according to the 


State standard of Policy Reserve, was . $17,049,320 13 
But the Trustees have deemed it for the best interests of the policy-holders to apply 

a part thereof in the reduction of values of several Office Buildings, such re- 

duction amounting to $919,375 82 
The Trustees have aiso deemed it best to increase the Reserve hela for annuitants 

above the sum fixed by the State standard of valuation, such excess being 988,921 00— 1,908,296 82 


$15,141,023 31 


Number ot policies issued during 1891, 52,746. 


New Insurance $152,664,982. 


Total number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1892, 193,452, 


Amount at risk, $614,824,713. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. A. HUNTINGTON, M.D 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 2d Vice-Pres. CHARLES C. WHITNEY, Secretary. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS, 3d Vice-Pres. 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. EDMUND C. STANTON, Cashier. 


TRUSTEES: 


EDWARD N. GIBBS, 
W. B. HURNBLOWER, 
WOUDBURY LANGDON, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 

H. C. MORTIMER. 
RICHARIPMUSER, 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, 


JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WM. L. STRONG, 
HENRY TUCK, 

A. H. WELCH, 

WM. ©. WHITNEY. 


WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
Cc C. BALDWIN, 

WILLIAM H, BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 

W. F. BUCKLEY, 

JOHN CLAFLIN, . 
CHARLES 8, FAIRCHILD. 





49,192 50 
$31,854,194 98 


$19,458,089 90 


, Med. Director. 


HORACE C. RICHARDSON, Ass’t 4ct’y. 





THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presivet 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, (891. 


Assets, . ° ° e ° ° fe e 





$159,507,133 68 





Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%), .. -. ‘ $146,968,322 00 


Liabilities other than ——— . is eer a ° 507,849 52 
Surplus, Genes? Rout Sea mer ae 12,030,967 14% 
Receipts from all ; sources, e*e OS eee er ce 37,634,734 53 
a to gee Gear . << 18,755.71 1 86 

Risks assumed renewed, 194, 4°70 ‘policies, 607,171,801 00 


Risksinforce, . . ..- 225,507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 


Norg.—The above statement shows a large increase over the business of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 
nes. assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus; and includes as risks assumed only the 
number and amount of policies actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $81,345,540 48 
United States Bonds and other aaa “Soy e 57,661,455 78 
Loans on Collateral Securities, . aint 10,223,903 90 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, . - 5,070,153 02 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . ° ° 5,206,085 49 


$159,507,138 68 


t and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditors, 














I have carefully ined the f 








From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 





REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice of THe Murtuar Lire Insurance Company of New Yorn. 


January 25, 1892. 
Ata meeting of the Board of Trustees of this Company, held on the 
23d day of December, ultimo, the undersigned were appointed a Com- 
mittee 2 examine the annual statement for the year ending December 
1891, and to verify the same by comparison with the assets of the 


5 

Phe ¢ Committee have carefully performed the duty assigned to them, 
and hereby certify that the statement is in all particulars correct, and 
that the a mag si ecified therein are in possession of the Company. 

In makin ~~ certificate the Committee bear testimony to the high 
character of ee investments of the Company and express their appro- 
bation of the system, order, and accuracy with which the accounts and 
vouchers have been kept, and the business in general is transacted. 


H. C. Von Post, 

GeorGe Buiss, . H. HERRICK, 

JuLign T. Davies, b. Cc. Rosinson, 
Jas. C. HOLDEN. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Oxtver HARRIMAN. Cuarces R. HENDERSON. 
Henry W. Smirn. Gerorce Buss. 
RosBertT OLYPHANT. Rurus W. PeckHam, 
RicuHarp A. McCurpy. | GzorGce F. Baker. . Hopart Herrick. 
ame C. Hoitpen, Duptey O corr. 

ERMANN C. Vow Post. | FREDERIC CROMWELL, 
ALEXANDER H, Rice. ULIEN ‘I’. Daviss. 
Lewis May. OBERT SEWELL. 
S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER. 


; Roesny Seweit, 





Samuet E, Sprouts. 
Samuet D. Bascock. 
Gerorce S. Cor, 


Wittam Bascocx, 
STuYVESANT Fis. 
Aucustus D, JurLiiarD, 
Cuaries E. Mitisr. 
m. P. Dixon. AMEs W. Husrep. 
Rosert A. GRANNISS. 
Henry H. Rocers. 
no. W. AUCHINCLOsS, 
HEODORE Morrorp. 


ALTER R, GILLETTE, 
AMES E., GRANNISS. 
avip C, Rosinson. 


i 3 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-PResivEenrT. 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, General Manager. FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer, 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actuary. 


‘THE BERKSHIRE | 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeitare laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 


NEW YORK, 271 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 





PENN Agé, stability, sound meth- 


ods; cash values, incon- 
MUTUA L testable policies; the 
best extension system ; 

L IFE low cost. Address, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 1857.) 

No. 146 BROADWAY, 
MUTUAL LIFE OLD BUILDING. 
DAVID ADEE, President. 


W. H. CROLIUS, Sec’y. 
CHAS. P. PEIRCE, Ass’t, Sec’y. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 








Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1892. 
Cash Capital....................- $1,000,000 00 





ae Py) a ‘a 
Reserves for Insurance in STAT EM EN Ts 
SR ives cctinrcticcccsseicee 3,161,023 47 JANUARY Ist, 1892. 
PN IG us vecccensccaneussese 1,645,761 24 Cash Cc apital. woe oe PRT ia janes s 
™ * © ne 2remiums and other labilties “91 
eccaeeeanged Surplwn...... eee a Surplus, as to Policy Holders.............+.+. 642.167 42 
avibistegncen: -yawnuns . > 


Total ASSCtS..... .ceceee cee ceeeeeeeerenees $1,685,082 51 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


SETS. Dec. 31st, 1891 ..822,015,526 95 
Liabilities. Restascegure 832,985 28 
mineeel 72 


LIFE RATE ENDOW MENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate premium 
pnenal Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 





F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Department 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Riz.lto Building, Chica- 
go, Ill. 

D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 
$19 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED, 





Ever potiey has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der ana insurance values to which the insured 
is —— + — tl e Massachusetts Statute. 

mphilets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office 


- STEVENS ;, President. 


a Os. 5, suet", 
OEE da 


El, Boss, Bee. 
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1851 Forty-First Annual Statement 1892 


OF THE 


PHENIX MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January ist, 1892. 


ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1892...$10,060,570 41 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Poli- 

cies in force at 4 

per cent. interest.$8,778,258 00 
Other Liabilities... 143,121 48 
Special Policy and 

Investment Re- 


Se ea ees 537,952 42 
————— 9,459,331 85 


Surplus at 4per cent. $601,238 56 


Policies issued in 1891... .. ..2,886 

Percentage of gain over 1890, 64 per cent. 
Insurance written in 1891, $5,266,345 00 
Percentage of gain over 1890, 55 per cent. 


Policies in force.............18,869 
Insurance in force........ $27,102,425 00 


In 1891 the business of the Company 
shows an increase in each of the fol- 
lowing items: Assets, Surplus, New 
Premiums, Renewal Premiums, 
Insurance Written, Insurance in 
Force. 

This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for Death Losses, Matured 
Endowments, Dividends to Pol- 
icy Holders and Surrendered Poli- 
cies more than $31,000,000. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President’ 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, V. President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 








| 


EQUITABLE _ 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. ss 





JANUARY I, 1892. 


ASSETS........... ieee! 


[Spee $136,198,518. 38 


Liabilities, including the Reserve on all exist- 
ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special 
Reserve (toward the establishment of a 3} per cent. 


valuation) of.......... $1,500,000 


Total Undivided Surplus 


Income......:.. Fe belek 
New Assurance seers in 1891.. 


Outstanding Assurance 


sere eevee 


109,905,537-82 
$26,292,980.56 
$39,054;943-85 
233,118,331.00 
804,894,557.00 














The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 


one year; INCONTESTABLE after two years, and ‘“NON- 


FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 


factory proofs of death.. 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres'’t. 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1892. 

AVN ALOT SM Os Tat BT 

SURPLUS Mass.Standard). $925,327 46 


Cash eng me Values stated in every policy, a 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 
NEW TORK. OFFICE, 189 Breadway, 

Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Aat. 








EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash capi 


llisbasiss. soe seaknsinnsied Seenetiadl $500,000 00 

Reserve for reinsurance and all other claims1,887,469 91 
Surplus over all Liabilities.............se0++++ 807,152 r 
TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st,1892. ... ...$3,093,540 35 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





ee 





April 14, 1899. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 25th, 1892. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the Bist of December, 1891. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 








vary, 1891, to 8lst December, 1891... + $3,862,687 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
TANUATY, IB1.....-...cececescceecces seeee 1,394,177 7 
Total Marine Premiums................. $5,256,865 84 
Premiums marked off from ist January. 
1891, to 3lst December, 1891.............+++ $3,784,723 36 
Losses * yaw during the same 
nagboceGasesetssevvencges $1,836,325 11 


Returns of Premt- 
ums and Expenses $784,790 57 


The Conpany has the following Assets, 
viz.: 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocke...... $7,567,155 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 

QUUAROE OB. . ..0 cecssccssccecce.seovesscnce 1,083,400 36 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,425,030 98 
BE TAR. oo icc avn sncveges setcesdasssecen 193,895 &8 

: RMRGERE. 0 cicccccéinsgecses $12,278,582 17 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest, there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
$list December, 1891, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Taird of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 
J: D. JONES, . HENRY E. HAWLEY. 
W.H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. HAL 
A. A. RAVEN, gee. D. hey serch. 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN iW. PLOYD-JO 
JAMES LOW RGE A. MACY 
WM. STURGIS, We 


i. NCE 7 a 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
JAMES G. DEFOKEST, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BELL. 


TLL: H. WEBB, N. DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRA THOMAS MAITLAN 
WILLIAM E.DODGE, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
be we L. RIKER, JOSEPH AGOSTIN1 

. HAND, GEORGE W, CAMPBELL, 


CA 

JOHN D. HEWLE VERNON H. BROWN, - 

CHARLES P. BURDETT. LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
CHRIST cork. E 


™ THOMSEN. 
JOHN D. ef ONES, Presid 
W. . H. MOORE. Vice-President. 
. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice-President 





ORGANIZED 1850. 





THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


New Insurance written, - 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Sec. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS, 


Pres. Chemical National Bank. 


Examine the manifold advantages of the “Low Rate Term Plan” of this Company, which gives the maximum of 





RECORD FOR 1891. 


1888. 


$6,335,665.50 


1888. 


$8 ,463,625.00 





OFFICER s: 
GEORCE H. BURFORD, President. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Asst. Sec. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


JULIUS CATLIN, 


Dry Goods. 


insurance for the minimum of cost. 


The “Guaranteed Income Policy 


JOHN J. TUCKER, 


Builder. 


to a policy -holder and is the best and most equitable investment plan ever submitted to the public. 


The “New Policy Contract” of the United States Life Insurance Company, adopted April 15th, 1890, has been declared 


$11,955,157.00 


1890. 33891. 


WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


E. H. PERKINS, Jr, 


Pres. Importers’ & Traders’ National Bank. 


” furnishes the greatest safeguard against the misfortune of lapse that could be given 


to be “one of the simplest, clearest and most liberal life insurance policies now before the American people.” 


Home Office, 261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York City. 


Good Agents desiring to represent the Company are invited to address 
J. S. GAPFNBY, Superintendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 


$14,101,654.00 
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Old and Young. 


EOSTER. 
hee > ame se . 
BY MIRIAM K. DAVIS. 


Hers was the altar that in April hours 

The rude old Saxon held the holiest shrine; 

And blossoms reft from field and tree and 
vine : 

Made all her temples into vernal bowers. 

The worship of our fathers is not ours. 

Forgot, O Goddess, every fane of thine! 

Yet still we name thee when, to Love di- 
vine, 

We heap the paschal altar high with flow- 
ers. 

So let us take the fullness of the earth, 

Whatever lovely, pure, or true there be, 

If there be any praise or inner worth, 

If wisdom any teachings may afford, 

From taint of earthliness the thought set 
free, 

And consecrate it to the risen Lord. 

sr. Louis, Mo. 


+ 


MISTRESS AND MAID. 
BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 
PART FIRST. 


HERE are two bits of domestic history 
from the records of the same American 
family. They have that peculiar kind of 
interest which we find in old daguerre- 
otypes and photographs of people of the 
same race. The changes in features and 
bearing show how the family has ad- 
vanced in civilization. There are some 
points, too, in these little studies of do- 
mestic life which any American woman 
may find significant considered with 
reference to her own household and its 
foreign inmates. 

In the year 1800 the Peyton farms were 
among the most important in Pennsyl- 
vania; indeed, Isaac Peyton was so large 
a landholder that he used to boast that if 
he chose to walk across the State from the 
Ohio to the Delaware, he could sleep in 
one of his tenant’s houses every night of 
the journey. 

The home plantation, near the Ohio, 
stretched over mary miles of wooded hills 
and smiling valleys. The Peyton home- 
stead, a large, irregular building of uncut 
stone, commanded a landscape of singular 
and noble beauty. Neither Isaac nor Mrs. 
Peyton had ever seen any charm in it. 
Nature to them gave nothing but crops 
and lumber; the idea of beauty had no 
place in their lives. The sheep walks 
came up to the door of the house, and 
the dining-room windows opened into a 
poultry yard, while the great untidy 
barns and Negro cabins shouldered the 
house on either side. 

Mrs. Peyton had not a minute in the 
year to study Nature. She had eleven 
children, two or three adopted nephews, 
and a great household of white and Negro 
servants. There was always some big job 
on hand which needed all her energy and 
skill. Now the pork for the use of the 
household during the. year was to “ lay 
down,” now the beef or venison, To-day 
candles were to make, to-morrow soap, 
next week cider, apple-butter or sweet 
wines, 

The establishment was almost self-sup- 
porting. The cellars and smokehouses 
were filled with great stores of meat, 
vegetables, fruit, jellies and pickles. The 
Tag carpets and coarse, thick bed linen 
were woven in the house; the medicines 
were brewed by Mrs. Peyton’s own hand. 
The Peytons, like their neighbors, were 
heavy feeders; there were times when her 
family seemed to the little woman like a 
many-mouthed monster, perpetually cry- 
ing, Give, give. 

She was a little woman; but she carried 
herself erectly, with a certain simple dig- 
nity; and she had the reticence of tongue 
and challenging reasonable eye, of one 
long used to govern inferiors. She had 
been sent, when she was a girl, for a year 
to a fashionable school in Philadelphia, 
crossing the Alleghanies on a pack-horse. 
She brought back a guitar, two or three 
love songs, a picture of the Death of 
Washington, done in chenilles, and a 
small octavo volume, called ‘‘Polite Learn- 
ing,” containing abstracts of mythology, 
astronomy, grammar and several other 
branches of knowledge. This book, the 
chenille picture, the guitar and some wax 





flowers were displayed in her great empty 
parlor to testify to her victories in learn- 
ing and the fine arts; but they had no part 
in her life. Her indomitable energy, her 
exhaustless physical strength and all the 
powers of a really fine and subtle intel- 
lect, were spent in the management of her 
children and servants. 

Mr. Peyton, once in two or three years, 
made a journey to Philadelphia, to look 
after his land and to buy supplies. In 
1801 he brought back with him four re- 
demptionists, or white slaves, as they 
were called; poor emigrants who were 
sold on the block for aterm of years, by 
captains of sailing vessels to pay for their 
passage and outfit to this country. 

‘The men,” he said ‘to his wife, ‘‘ are 
Germans;I need them in-the field. The 
girl is English; do what you can with 
her.” 

**She is more ignorant than any Negro 
in the house,” she replied. ‘‘ But as she 
is white she will have to work with the 
bound women. I wish you had not 
bought her, Isaac.” 

‘*She sold very cheaply, Deborah,” he 
said. 

Mrs, Peyton took a keen interest in 
every man or woman in her kitchens. 
She had stern but peculiar ideas of her 
duty tothem. She read the Bible to the 
Negro slaves faithfully, yet she would not 
teach them toread it; but she compelled 
her bound women to learn to read and 
write. These women were of a class then 
numerous in Pennsylvania. They were 
poor girls apprenticed in childhood to re- 
spectable householders, for whom they 
worked without wages until they were of 
age when they received a suit of clothes, 
a feather bed, and a certain sum of 
money. 

‘“‘The meaning of the law to me is,” 
Mrs. Peyton said, ‘‘ that I shall train the 
girl to be a wife and mother. I put my 
girls through a regular course in the 
kitchen, weaving roomand house. When 
they leave me they are ready to take 
charge of houses of their own.” 

They never did leave her until they mar- 
ried, and afterward on great emergencies, 
weddings, funerals, or large parties, these 
women came back to their old home, 
humble, skillful friends and helpers. It 
was characteristic of the manners of the 
times that no matter how well-to-do they 
might be as matrons, they were always 
humble friends. Mrs. Peyton was still 
their mistress. 

The English redemptionist, Jane, after 
she had been cleaned and clothed, was 
brought to Mrs. Peyton. She was a lean 
ugly girl; but the keen eyes which in- 
.spected her found both honesty and intel- 
ligence in the blue eyes and close shut 
mouth. 

Aunt Patty, the cook, brought her in. 
‘Dunno what kin be done wid dis yer,” 
she said, shoving her forward by the 
elbow. ‘‘ Can’t speak Christen English an 
neber saw a gridiron tell to-day.” 

“You worked in the fields at home?” 
said Mrs. Peyton, kindly. 

The girl nodded. 
‘‘Speak up an’ say, 
said Patty, nudging her. 

‘* How old are you, Jane?” 

‘* Sixteen, madam.” 

‘Sixteen! What induced your parents 
to allow such a child to cross the seas 
alone?” » 

Jane began to cry and gasped out some- 
thing about coming with a friend, and 
how they expected to be sold together. 

‘*No; Mr. Peyton knows I did not want 
another woman. Very well. Put her to 
nusking corn, Patty; she can do that.” 

It was a large, busy, merry household. 
Whatever Jane was given to do was done 
faithfully; but, as weeks passed, Mrs. 
Peyton saw that her pale face wore the 
same strained, hopeless look. 

‘What is it, child?” she said. ‘‘ Don’t 
be afraid of me; cry as much as you like; 
but what is it?” 

“I left home to be with my friend,” 
mumbled Jane, in her Yorkshire burr. 
‘* We thought we would be sold together 
—and now ”—- 

Mrs. Peyton eyed her keenly and passed 
on without speaking. 

** A girl,” she told her husband, ‘does 
not cry that way for another woman.” 


‘Yes, madam,’” 











Mrs. Peyton was slow and patient in her 
methods. She waited for months until 
Jane could speak more Christian English 
and had begun to eat her meals heartily 
and to sing at her work. Then she asked 
her one day sharply who wa3 the man 
that brought her to this country, and 
Jane told her that it was Peter Hudnut, a 
neighbor’s son, and that there was nothing 
but starvation before them at home if 
they married. ‘“‘And we was bound to 
marry. We was decent folks, Mrs. Pey- 
ten,” said Jane, looking straight at her 
with her blue honest eyes. ‘‘ We runned 
away; we walked to Liverpool. We 
thought we'd be sold together, and be 
married here.” 

“‘Oh, ay?” said her mistress. ‘‘ Well, 
you’re not starving here and you’re being 
made into a Christian creature. So put 
Peter Hudnut and marrying out of your 
head.” 

“To think of it!” she said to her hus- 
band. ‘Two human beings, with not a 
change of coats nor a shilling between 
them, ‘starting out into an unknown 
world to be married because—they loved 
each other!” 

* Adam and Eve did it before them,” 
said Mr. Peyton. 

**Don’t be blasphemous, Isaac. It is a 
blessing you did not happen to buy 
Peter,” said his wife, tartly. 

But for some obscure reason Mrs. Pey- 
ton after that gave more attention to the 
training of the quiet, dull English girl 
than to any of the quick-witted Ameri- 
cans. « 

‘*- You are under no bonds to have Jane 
schooled,” her husband said. 

“TI know my duty,” was the sharp 
answer. 

She was, too, especially severe with Jane 
in the kitchen or laundry. ‘‘1’m trying 
to make a Christian woman of her,” she 
said; ‘‘andshe must do her part.” 

Good cooking and clear starching in her 
opinion had much to do with the best 
quality of Christianity. 

Mrs, Peyton found from Isaac the name 
of the auctioneer who had sold Jane. She 
had a cousin living in Philadelphia, and, 
during the next winter, kept up a vigor- 
0.8 correspondence with him. A year 
later, she said to her husband, one evening, 
as she sat knitting: ‘‘My brother John 
has come-back from Philadelphia. I had 
a letter from him but now.” John was 
a farmer in an adjoining county. 

Mr. Peyton who was busy with his ac- 
counts, looked up to say: ‘* Did he have a 
safe journey? Did he say how wheat was 
selling?” 

‘*He had no accidents. Wheat has 
risen a shilling in the bushel. He bought 
the time of a redemptionist, whom he 
found in New Jersey. It proves to be Peter 
Hudaout.” 

** And who in Heaven’s name is Peter 
Hudnut?” 

‘* Jane’s Peter,” said Mrs. Peyton, calm- 
ly unrolling her ball. ‘‘ John is greatly 
pleased with the fellow. He is shrewd 
and honest.” 

Mr. Peyton stared at his wife, and then 
burst into a laugh. ‘‘ You are a clever 
woman, Deborah,” he said, going back to 
his accounts. 

Months passed before he thought again 
of Jane and her lover; then he asked his 

wife what she meant to do with them. 

‘*T have not decided,” she said. ‘John 
writes to me that Peter is a good shepherd. 
He will have his freedom in the fall, and 
John will pay him fair wages, and give 
him a cabin, when he can marry. But—I 
don’t know. Jane is deficient in her Cat- 
echism. She cooks meats badly, too. I 
have not decided.” 

She did not decide for two years longer, 
altho Isaac stirred her remembrance from 
time to time, saying at last: 

‘“*T would not like to make myself a 
God to rule the fates of human beings as 
you do, Deborah.” 

She nodded and smiled tranquilly. But 
she was more eager in training Jane than 
before. She pronounced her at last ‘‘a 
Christian being,” well taught in her Bible 
and Catechism, in cooking, weaving, 
house and laundry work. ‘If your hus- 
band should be ill or die you can earn 
your living as a servant,” she told her. 





‘*T shall never have a husband,” said 


Jane, with the old, sad, hopeless look 
which so seldom came now into her pleas- 
ant face. 

“Don’t talk like a fool!” said Mrs. Peyton, 
tartly. ‘‘No husband, indeed! After all 
my trouble’’— 

The next month her brother, Mr. John 
Riddle, came to visit her, bringing with 
him some sheep which Mr. Peyton had 
bought from him. Mrs. Peyton scarcely 
welcomed him, she was so eager to see his 
shepherd. 

‘*In the stable, is he? Send him to me 
she ordered a servant. ‘‘I must inspect 
him first—before I decide.” 

But as Peter Hudnut, a stout, merry- 
looking fellow, was crossing the green to 
come to her, he met two girls carrying 
pails of milk. He stopped. 

‘*Why, Jean! It’s never you, Jean!” he 
said, turning pale to his lips. Jane stood 
shivering, staring at him, her lips mov- 
ing; but she said not a word. 

‘*The mistress is caliing you, Jane,” said 
the other woman. 

But Peter took her in hisarms. ‘Jean 
has no mistress; she belongs to me,” he 
said, the tears rolling down his rough 
cheeks. ; 

They were married in Mrs. Peyton’s 
kitchen that night, and that lady gave 
them a wedding feast, and afterward fur- 
nished their cabin comfortably for them. 

‘“‘T made human beings of them,” she 
said, 

But Jane’s was only one of many serv- 
ants’ lives into which she thrust her auto- 
cratic little hand to help, and sometimes 
to hinder. 

PHILDELPHIA, PENN. 
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SOMETHING IN A NAME. 


BY RICHARD M. JOHNSTON, 











“I do beseech you 
(Chiefly that I may set it in my prayers), 
What is your name?”—" THE TEMPEST.” 


i. 


‘** T OFTEN say to myself, ‘Phyllis Phips,if 
nobody else pities you for the name you've 
got, Iknow I do.’ As for the Phips part, 
I come by that according to natur’, o 
course; but then my father, he had to 
stick on Phyllis after a old aunt, not 
thinking how quare and a’most ridic’lous 
itsounded. ’Twasn’tformy name I would 
move to town, like severial nice quality- 
ladies has advised. Ah, well! people 
ought to try to get mconciled to what 
they can’t help; and I don’t know but 
what I will go there after awhile, any- 
how.” . 

Born in humble condition a few miles 
outside of the town of Athens in the State 
of Georgia, left an orphan when ten years 
old, given a home in the family of one of 
the neighbors, her aptness and industry 
at all kinds of domestic work soon began 
to overpay the expense of keeping her and 
even of giving to her.a little schooling. 
When she became of age, from the extra 
work she had done she had saved from 
the proceeds a few hundreds. By this 
time she had grown uncommonly expert 
in the making of female wear of every 
description, from slippers up to hats and 
bonnets. Her fame at length extended 
into town, whence orders were carried to 
her or she was besought to come in for 
greater convenience in executing them. 
Often she had been told that if she would 
remove there, take a shop of her 
own and keep for sale materials used 
in her work, she might get a considerably 
largerincome. She hesitated long before 
acting upon the suggestion. 

‘** It’s not only that I feel easier out here 
but it’s that in town I thes get tired out a 
constant being called Miss Phips. I can’t 
even set at the table, but it’s ‘Miss Phips 
will you? and Miss Phips won’t you? And 
sometimes their very neegers torments me 
by getting of it wrong, and a body can 
plain see that if they didn’t daresn’t, 
they’d giggle; because them quality-peo- 
ple is good and polite to me the same if I 
was the governor’s daughter, and them 
house-girls know they don’t daresn’t. Yit 
somehow out here—don’t you know—when 
anybody wants me, they thes say ‘ Phyl- 
lis, andis done with it. But I’m a-de- 
pending ‘on the good Lord to direct me. 
Maybe it'll seemeth to him best after 





awhile for me to make the move,” 
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Atlength, with modest fear, she decided 
to try the change. Her visible property at 
this period was a Negro girl, named Puss, 
now about fourteen years old, whom, like 
herself, left an orphan, when a child, she 
had bought for a small price from a mas- 
ter who was glad to let her go into such 
keeping. Her invisible were promissory 
notes for perhaps a thousand dollars, 
which she easily called in. There was no 
work about the house that Puss had not 
learned well under the careful training of 
her mistress, by whom she was greatly 
prized both as a handmaid and a trusted 
companion and confidante. Within the 
last year the judgment of Puss was de- 
cided for the affirmative. 

“ Beca’se, you see, Miss Phyllis, in town, 
young ‘oman like you what’s han’some 
and got prop’ty en makin’ mo’, dee ken 
ketch a beau dat’ll be wuff havin’, name 
en all.” 

** You hussy! I expect you’re counting 
on catching one for yourself.” 

** Dat I ain’; I ain’ old enough, en when 
1 is, no nigger needn’t be comin’ roun’ me, 
long as you single.” 

“ That's a good girl.” 

I don’t know the lady’s exact age at this 
juncture; but she would have been hurt if 
she had heard of anybody’s guessing it to 
. be over thirty. Tall and slim she was, in- 
deed, yet nobody conscientiously could 
have said that she was what people called 
scrawny. What she may have been 
thought to lack in comeliness, she much 
more than made up in vigor and sprightli- 
ness of movement. Of the beaux whom, 
for aught I know, she had in her native 
region, this much only is certain—not one 
had proved satisfactory all around. 

And so the venture was made, the mis- 
tress, even in the midst of her perturbings, 
never failing to smile whenever Puss told 
her hopes that, along with other good 
fortune, a man would present himself 
with all the qualities, name included, that 
would justify every reasonable expecta- 
tion. 

They got a nice little shop on College 
Avenue, commodious enough, with two 
rooms above and two inthe rear, for all 
their needs, and Miss Phips very soon had 
every reason to be pleased with the pros- 
pects. Her goods, upon which, not expe- 
rienced in such things, she had laid an ex- 
tremely reasonable margin, were taken 
so fast that new stock had to be brought 
almost constantly from Augusta in re- 
sponse to orders, not asingle one of which 
ever so much as dreamed of going there 
without the cash in its pocket, 

On the opposite side of the street was 
the leading tailoring shop, which was 
kept by a man named Jordan. Among 
his emplo)és was one who some months 
before had come there from Savannah. His 
name was Granville Quartley, and— but 
such a person as he was deserves, it seems 
to me, to begin a new chapter. 


Il, 


Somewhat below middle hight, Mr. 
Quartley had a rather handsome face, a 
good figure, and dressed superbly. Even 
when seated on the bench with his work 
in his lap he and everything about him 
looked nice, When upon the street not a 
student of the college near by ever wore a 
sleeker hat, a jauntier blue or snuff col- 
ored velvet collared coatee, a more 
checkered waistcoat, more striped trou- 
sers, or shinier shoes. Under thisexterior 
was a simpleness of nature which perhaps 
sought thus to be hidden for the sake of a 
certain ambition that, altho indulged dur- 
ing the ten yéars since his coming to 
manhood, had not yet compassed its aims. 
This was to rise from journeyman and 
become head of ashop of his own. His 
notion was that in an up-country town 
like Athens, noted for its cultured soci- 
ety, the chances of his ascent might be 
better than they were in Savannah where 
business of all kinds were entirely too 
prone, he thought, to keep themselves 
within old channels. He candidly made 
known to his employer, op beginning a 

temporary engagement, his trust that be- 
fore very lofig his doing merely hired 
work would be a thing of the past. 

“ All right,” said Mr. Jordan, a very 
kind-hearted person; ‘‘if it’s in you to go 
up, you'll go up,” 


His work gave entire satisfaction. The 
boss did not scold even his extravagant 
dressing; for of course it wasn’t his busi- 
nes¢ to be fault-finding about how many 
and how fine clothes people wore when 
their bills were settled promptly. Cus- 
tom, especially from the students, soon be- 
gan to improve. These often consulted 
the Savannah man’s tastes to the degree 
that kindled yet hotter his ambition. 

‘*Quartley,” one day said Nick Wilder, 
of the Junior class, ‘‘I wonder a fellow 
like you, handsome, tasty, stylish, and all 
that, don’t keep a shop of your own.” 

This was late on a Saturday afternoon 
when they were about to cross each other 
at the gate of the college campus. the 
young man being on one of his tentative, 
meditating parades. : 

‘** My idea exactly, Mr. Wilder, and has 
been for along time; but capital, sir, that’s 
what has kept in my way—capital.” 

‘* Capital? The want of it, you mean, I 
suppose.” 

‘** Of course; you understand.” 

“IT donow. Haven't you laid up any- 
thing?” 

**Not to that extent, Mr. Wilder. I 
make money free; but I spend it free for 
—of course for the sake of necessary ap- 
pearances. But I’m going to try to be 
more equinomica].” 

‘* Equinomical! Yes; I suppose that’s a 
good thing in its place. I never—but see 
here, Quartley, if I was in your place, 
with your looks, and your manners, and 
your gaits when promenading on the 
street, and could fix up myself like you 
can, I'd just go and marry some capital, 
and I'd do it quick while my blood was on 
me, blamed if I wouldn't. Why don’t 
you just step across the street some time 
and take a net along with you, and haul 
in Miss Phips? Do you know that that 
woman has money already, andis making 
perfect mints of it all the time?’ 

** Don’t talk so loud, please, Mr. Wilder,” 
he answered, looking furtively toward 
the milliner’s, a few rods distant. ‘ You 
think it would go?” 

**T wouldn’t be at all surpriced. Why, 
on general principles, man, a woman with 
the name of Miss Phips, ought to be will- 
ing to swap it for the aristocratic name 
of Mrs. Granville Quartley, and give boot. 
No sir, I wouldn’t be surprised, and I 
should push a case like that to the very 
wall. Do you know her?” 

‘* Yes—unot quite so loud, please. Iam 
slight acquainted there.” 

Wilder, getting down to the ear of his 
listener, in a whisper that gasped for loud, 
passionate expression, said: ‘*Then my 
advice is to push it!” 

They parted. Wilder on reaching his 
room, said to his chum: 

‘Bolling, I gave just now, on the spur 
of the moment, some good advice to httle 
Quartley; that was to marry Miss Phips if 
he could get her.” 

‘*Capital idea! They’d suit first rate. 
She don’t need very much of a man for a 
husband, and his name would make him 
the greatest plenty for her.” 

That night Mr. Quartley, gotten up in 

his very best. made a pointedly formal 
call across the street, and was received so 
kindly that be talked with much freedom 
of the Granvilles and the Quartleys of Eng- 
land and perhaps of other countries and 
large islands, from all of whom, according 
to an aged aunt of the family who could 
go back nobody knew how far, there was 
not a doubt that they were descended. 
Then he spoke, but with becoming indefi- 
niteness, of his hope, after overcoming 
some few difficulties, of being able to place 
himself in a position where all the old 
ones of the names had been and where all 
the new ones ought to be. Miss Phips’s 
responses were as sympathetic as a deli- 
cate female can feel herself at liberty to 
make in such circumstances; and when 
he rose to go and said that he had spent a 
delightful evening, she said she was glad 
of 1t; and when he said that he was com- 
ing again very shortly, she said she would 
be glad to see him. 

After he had gone, Puss came in from 
the keyhole in the next room, where she 
had been peeping and listening. 

‘I'm de proudest nigger in dis whole 
town, I is.” 





‘* What for, you hussy, that’s been eve- 


| that he could be brought to the scale of a 


dropping all the time Mr. Quartley was 
here?” . 
‘* Becase he’s the very man fer you, and 
he git closter and closter to you ev’y time 
he come.” 
‘*Pshaw! I don’t suppose he cares any- 
thing or much about me; and, besides, 
even if he did, I don’t—no—I don’t know 
what sort of man he’d make to have about 
the house, and—don’t you think he’s too 
short for me, Puss?” 
‘“No’m, dat I don’t. He des o’ de right 
lenk; becase you gwine be de man o’ de 
house yourseff, no marter who ’tis; en 
him bein’ small ‘ll make it easier fer you. 
To my opinion Mr. Gramle Quartle—er 
whut’s his name—is de very pootist man 
in dis town; en Miss Lucky’s oman whut 
wash fer him say he de nicest in his un- 
derclo’s of enybody she wash fer.” 
‘* Of course, such as that ought to go a 
good ways with a lady that can be neat 
herself, and could wish to always have 
neat people and neat things about her. I 
acknowledge that his name is perfec’ 
beautiful to the sound of it, and, if ruther 
small, he’s han’some, and have the look 
to be polite and obleeging, that no woman 
in my business would wish to be bothered 
in the managing of it tosuit herself. Oh— 
home!” 
‘*Yes’m; glad to see you so contented in 
your mind.” 
‘* But, Puss,” she said, with intense ear- 
nestness, ‘‘ I would see my coffin and have 
the screws screwed in the very lid, and 
bear all its confwinements before I'd take 
one single step in this awful and interest- 
ing piece of business until I'm asked 
straight wp and down.” 
** No’m, dat I wouldn’t; but no need 0’ 
dat. When you en him wus in here talk- 
in’, Miss Lucky’s ‘oman drapped in to 
fetch dem laces whar you wouldn’ let me 
do up, and you sent ’em to her; en she say 
dat man told her you was de scrimshest 
young ‘oman in dis whole town, en he ax 
her opinion ef she think you’d mar- 
ry; en she told him she didn’ know 
for cert’n; but she thought you'd take 
de leap in de dark, right man come 
around. En den de ‘oman ax me 
whut J thought; en I answered her, I 
b’lieved you would, ef you got suited; but 
T told her no man needn’t come at you 
widout he have a pootty name; en den I 
add dat I has heer’n you say dat man had 
de pootest in de sound you ever heerd. 
En dat’s all I said.” 

‘You hussy! But you're a smart, good 
girl. Goontobed. I know you'resleepy.” 

**Yes’m; en I’m thankful to de good 
Lord dat I is contented in my mind *bout 
my mist’ess.” 


Ill. 


Nick Wilder was delighted with the re- 
sults of his encouraging counselings. He 
was made a confidant and was fond of 
talking about the brief courtship, the in- 
cipient modest retreating of Miss Phips be- 
fore the begun assault, the lover’s pushing 
pursuit, her avowed reluctance subdued 
by assurings of him and Puss, the final 
yielding to resistless assaults from with- 
out and from within that little home. Yet 
it must not be believed that, before the 
final yes was said, prudent inquiries were 
not put to Mr. Jordan, and, honest man 
that be was, received plain answers. As 
far as heknew, Mr. Quartley was a person 
of good character and habits, and, altho 
subject to brief seasons of loss of temper 
and spirits, extremely amiable, and, as 
Mr. Jordan believed, very affectionate. 
He could not say that he thought Mr. 
Quartley, altho the very neatest of all his 
employés with his needle, was competent 
‘to run a shop of his own, because he 
could not cut and fit, and besides he knew 
not enough about the keeping of accounts 
and the general management of the busi- 
ness. 

‘* But,” he said, in conclusion, ‘‘I tell 
you again, Miss Phips, that he’s a amiable 
and a affectionate man, and I has no 
doubt but what marrying will improve 
him, specially toa woman like you who, 
he willspeedy find out, wants no extrava- 
gance and not too fancy doings about you. 
What Mr. Quartley want is to have a 
manager, and under which my believe is 





mind there ain’t a doubt that when he 
have learnt your business in all its ways, 
and its a-partments and its de-partments, 
so to speak, you couldn’t find a handier 
man, nor woman, to ’tend to it under your 
direction. But for that, he’ll kick against 
itat the offstart, and he'll have to be broke 
in, and nobody can do that better than you 
can. And the way is just simple enough. 
When he’s told to do it, and flares up 
about it, it’s to let him have rope to 
splurge hisself till he gets over it. It 
won't last long. He may make threats 
about doing something desp’rate to his- 
self; but there’s never anything in that, 
as I found ont by exper’ence. Yes, 
madam, as for a husband, and to attend 
to things under a sensible woman like 
you, my opinion is, that as soon as it can 
be put out of his head that he’s to runa 
big concern of his own, after some little ca- 
vorting, you to keep perfect cool, and mak- 
ing out like you ain’t a-noticing him, nor 
bothering yourself about him, he'll quiet 
down and be as affectionate and as handy 
as any woman in your business would 
want or desire to have a man about the 
house.” 
After these candid words, which Miss 
Phips construed to be more for than 
against the step, she felt secure in giving 
indulgence to her affection, to romance, 
and to pride. Many a bridal has been in 
that pretty little town among the hills; 
but I doubt if at ever a one of them the 
feelings of the bride were more innocently 
exultant than when this good mantua- 
maker to her few guests showed her visit- 
ing cards, coming all the way from Savan- 
nah, and inscribed 
MRS. GRANVILLE QUARTLEY, 
9 COLLEGE AVENUE, 
Athens, Ga, 
IV. 
Mrs. Quartley, after having her new 
signboard put over the door, decided (the 
first holidays she ever had), with her little 
man, to spend a fortnight at Helicon 
Springs, a watering place nearby. Talks 
about business were kept out of this half 
of the first moon. The bride listened to 
stories of many Granvilles and not a few 
Quartleys, with interest that, keen in the 
beginning, began, after a while, like 
other sharp things after repeated use, to 
lose its first edge. Occasionally he made 
brief but warm allusions to his hopes 
which until now capital had delayed. 
Her notices of these were vague. He 
would willingly have remained longer; 
but at the ehd of the time set, using his 
services in the packing of both trunks, she 
led him back home. He had already 
learned that whatever she said, whether 
it was yes or no, she meant it. 

Puss was in ecstacy at their return and 
declared that they looked as happy as two 
little chickens. She got for them a nice 
supper, and, if anything, a nicer break- 
fast next morning. 

After,this meal, Mr. Quartley was much 
surprised to hear that the young woman 
who had. been standing in the shop had 
been dismissed, but more so at these 
words: 

‘*My dear, you can attend to the busi- 
ness there for the present.” 

If he had been ordered to wash the 
dishes, clean off the table, make up the 
bed, and sweep the floor, he would have 
been not less at a loss what to answer. 

‘*Why, my dear, you—yes, indeed you 
do.” 

‘““No, darling, I don’t; that is I don’t 
mean to. It may come a little awkward 
to you at first, as you don’t know the 
price of things; but when I am’t in the 
shop, I'll be in here where you can call me 
when you’re bothered. The girl was good 
enough in some respects; but she wan’t 
active and persuady as I just know you’re 
going to be, of which them that know 
you have spoke to me in splendidest lan- 
guage.” 

But—why, my dear, this isa kind of a 
female business which—why of course—I 
—I should think not.” 

“It’s not so female as to hurt, Mr. 
Quartely;” and then there’s collars and 
neck handkerchiefs, and things for men, 
wellas women. If I can sell to men peo- 
ple, you can sell to women people, as 
many a man does, excepting of such arti- 





good reason’ble husband to such, On my 





cles of course that men is not expected to 
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know that females wears them, and when 
they're wanted, they can call for me. But 
as you don’t appear prepar’d in your 


_mind for it, you can thes walk about to- 


day, or you can set in here and talk to 
Puss, a not interrupting of her too much 
in her work.” 

Whereupon she went into the shop, 
opened the windows and stood watching 
for the early worm. 

Mr. Quartley looked alternately at Puss 
and the encompassing walls, and for 
awhile perhaps few parrots have felt more 
narrowly encaged. 

‘** Puss,” hesaid, at length; ‘‘ think she’s 
in downright earnest?” 

‘*Dat she is,” answered Puss, pausing 
notin her washing a plate. ‘‘ Miss don’ 
want no foolishness o’ no sort 0’ nobody. 
When I don’ clean dese things to suit her, 
she take de rag out my hand and dis de 
way she do.” 

Then sousing the cloth in the dishpan, 
she dabbed the plate on the face in a man- 
ner perfectly regardless, ‘‘I know dat, en 
so I *tends to my business de way she 
want, en when I does, she’s des good to 
me asshe can be. But Miss never want 
no foolishness, she don’t.” 

‘* Weil,” he said, after a shudder and 
a long breath, ‘‘ when I brush my hat and 
clothes, I shall go down to the river. 
Some things aman can stand, and some 
he can’t.” 

While he was making ready for the 
threatened journey, Puss, more or. less 
alarmed, slipped into the shop and whis- 
pered to her mistress. 

“All right, Puss, go back to your 
work,” she answered, continuing to brush 
off the counter. A few moments after, 
as the desperate man was walking with 
deep solemnity to the outer door, she said: 
‘My dear, if you go off the pavement, 
please roll up your breeches, because 
there’s been a rain, you know, and the 
mud in the streets is perfect awful.” 

** Breeches!” he echoed, scornfully, as 
he emerged. After slowly perambulating 
in the neighborhood for a few hours, he 
decided to -pay a parting call to Nick 
Wilder. 

‘“ Why, hello, Quartley; glad to see you. 
I'd congratulate you if you didn’t look so 
grum. . What’s the matter? Is your wife 
dead?” 

““No, Mr. Wilder; but J shall be soon.” 

‘““My, my! that is news. Marrying 
been too much for you, Quartley?” 

**Oh, no, sir; but change of occupation 
—man like me can’t stand such as that, 
Mr. Wilder.” 

“* Ay, now I understand you. Going to 
selling ribbons, corsets, and whalebones, 
and such things. Well, I don’t know if 1 
wouldn’t rather do that than have to be 
squatting everlastingly cross-legged on my 
haunches. But what you going to do 
about it?” ' 


‘‘There’s a river at the foot of this 
town, I’m told, and I’m on my way 
there.” i 

‘*Pshaw, Quartley, I took you for a 
man of some sense.” 

The bell for recitation ringing just then, 
he said, as he was proceeding to the call: 
‘Well, I must bid you farewell, my dear 
fellow. That’s the reddest and muddiest 
stream in the world after a rain, not ex- 
cepting the turbid Tiber; and I should 
think about it awhile before I plunged 
into it. Besides, you’ve married what I 
should call tip-top, if you only knew it. 
But, by-by. Let us hearif anything comes 
of it.” 

‘““Weren’t you ashamed to talk to the 
poor fellow that way, Nick?” said Bolling. 

“The Dickence! there’s not the slight- 
est danger, and, if there was, that’s the 
way to prevent it.” 

The suicide then slowly repaired to his 
lateemployer, who, being busy with look- 


ing over his books, had but few words to 


spare for him, 

‘* Well, Quartley, I don’t think I would; 
at least, not till I tried the business a 
while. Your wife, of course, will be 
shocked consider'ble at first; but my ex- 
per’ence is, women get over such things. 
She's already got up her new sign of Mrs. 
Granville Quartley, and you a-drowning 
of yourself, you may plank down your 
last dollar on that, it ain’t to not come 
down, And I'll just swear, Quartley, that 








I wouldn’t like the idea, after I was dead, 
of people saying that, excepting of my 
name to give my wife, I wer’n’t of one 
continental red cent use to her; and so, 
a-cording, I drownded myself like a blind 
hound puppy, or a perfect unuseless kit- 
ten. Goon and doit, if it suit you; but I 
wouldn’t—which is the last words I’ve got 
to waste on you. I just wouldn’t, with- 
out I first pulled off them fine things, and 
I'd splunge in that water and mud just 
like I come in the world, blamed if I 
wouldn’t.” : 

Shivering slightly, he turned away. Of 
his walkings over and over again to the 
brow of the declivity where the pavement 
ended and back again, the set limits of 
this story forbid narration. At dusk, be- 
ing quite hungry, he thought he would gu 
home and get his supper, leaving the 
future to take care of itself. Besides, irri- 
tated, tho not violently, that neither his 
wife nor Puss had been inquiring about 
him on the streets, he felt it due to him- 
self to let them know that he was not as 
far gone as perhaps they had been suppos- 
ing. 

‘** You darling dear!” said Mrs. Quartley, 
‘*T know you feel better, You show it in 
your very eyes; and just to think that 
you've come back without a speck of mud 
on your breeches!” 

Then she made him sit down at the 
table, and eat, and eat, and eat. 

In brief time, contrasting himself with 
what he might have beenif fished out 
of the Oconee, he rose to calmness, to 
cheerfulness, to gayety, to energy, and, in 
the space before bedtime, let himself be 
inducted into some of the mysteries of 
millinery and expressed himself as grati- 
fied that they were not as unpleasant as 
he had been expecting. 

The Saturday afterward, as he was 
taking on College Avenue a promenade 
kindly allowed him, and calmly revolving 
the absorption of his name and himself in 
a business new and unforeseen, meeting 
Wilder, the latter said: 

‘*Why Quartley! you look like a new 
man.” 

‘Think so, Mr. Wilder?” 

‘Certainly. The only difficulty with 
you was, you were screwed up too tight: 
Letting you down has made you look 
natural as life.” 

“IT think I'm getting so, Mr. Wilder; I 
hope so; I thank you.” 

And he did get so, and the business 
prospered more and more. He became in 
a brief while the most active and efficient 
of clerks, the most manageable and 
uxorious of husbands. Nick used to tell 
that it was pleasant to note how, with the 
nimbleness of a gray squirrel, at a word 
or asign from his wife he glided upand 
down on the step ladder which she had 
provided for him to reach the upper 
shelves. The Confederate war crippled 
them somewhat; but they rallied aud 
prospered again. When they told Puss 
that she was free, she said: 

‘*When Miss Phyllis drive me away 
I’m a-gwine, en not beto’.” 

Puss has had three husbands, never be- 
ing quite sure whether or pot she was ever 
awidow. Assuming, like her mistress, to 
be the man in her own family, these 
gentlemen, after some Jittle participation 
in her society, went, one after another, 
away, whether to drown themselves or 
simply to pass what the law calls *‘ be- 
yond seas,” she did not closely inquire; 
but to every one of those who proposed 
to be her fourth, she has answered: 

‘*No, I thanky. I done tried three 0’ 
you, en dem’s de greatest plenty tor me. 
Marryin’ don’ seem like to me it’s my lot.” 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
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WAKE up! wake up, young buttercup! 
Open your drowsy eyes! 

The crocus has heard the song of a bird, 
And the frost is gone from the sxies. 


The daffodils, with their yellow frills, 
Stand up in a merry row, 
They dance to the notes from the robins’ 
throats, 
And laugh when the breezes blow. 


The windflower pale, with stem so frail, 
On a mossy bank is born, 

And columbine with honeyed wine 
Is filling her golden horn. 


The clover red will lift its head, 
And daisies awaken soon; 
For the winds that pass o’er the tender 
grass 
Are soft as a breath of June. 
CATSKILL, N. Y 





AN EASTER OFFERING. 
BY VIRGINIA ROBIE. 








THE log cabin faced the west. The 
huge outside chimney was built of rough 
stones smeared with mortar, and leaned 
to the east as if too old and decrepid to 
stand erect. Buta thin column of smoke 
showed that its days of usefulness were 
not over. Weeds and bushes grew about 
the door, and one looked in vain for win- 
dows. Wide gaps between the logs sug- 
gested ventilation, also that a winter wind 
might use small ceremony in sweeping 
through. Such was the cabin on the out- 
side. 

The inside was not less interesting. 
Here and there were attempts at white- 
washing, but the few patches only made 
the remaining boards lovk blacker. 
Rough shelves occupied one corner, 
whereupon were placed two battered tin 
plates, a broken glass bottle and a spider 
of primitive design. At one end of the 
room yawned the great fireplace, the soot 
of years on its dingy bricks, A rickety 
table and a chair without a back com- 
pleted the furniture. No, not quite. There 
was a bed of straw, and upon It lay.a lad 
of twelve tossing in delirium. At his side 
knelt his younger brother. 

He was small and very black, and from 
time to time he cried: ‘‘ Yer ain’t gwine 
ter die, Jem! Yer ain’t gwine, is yer?” 

The boy on the straw gave no answer, 
but continued to ramble on. The little 
fellow left the bed and stood in the door- 
way. 

If the cabin were cheerless to look at, it 
was a glorious place to look from. 
Mountains stretched on every side, and at 
the right rose Mt. Mitchell, the highest 
peak of the Black Ridge. A river, clear 
and limpid, flowed through the valley. 
About the house were pines and cedars, 
and beyond the ‘*clarin’” could be seen 
other cabins with their weather-beaten 
logs and great chimneys. 

Pete stood with his eyes fixed on the 
distant ranges; but he scarcely heeded 
them. He thought little of the scenery 
at any time. To him ‘ Car’lina” was the 
whole wide world, and the mountains 
were as mu ha part of his life as the air 
he breathed. The light in the west 
warned him that it was growing late and 
that supper must be prepared. Soon 
a fire of pitch pine was kindled 
on the hearth and the spider was 
placed on the table; in this he deftly 
mixed corn meal, salt and water. By the 
time it was stirred to a paste, the pine 
sticks were ‘dropping to pieces. A little 
judicious poking made a fine bed of coals, 
and lo, the oven was ready! To set the 
spider on the glowing embers, to cover it 
with one of the tin plates, and to bury the 
whole in ashes was the work of a moment; 
and now Pete could rest without further 
labor, unless the eating of the bread be 
regardea in that light. 

The boy on the bed seemed to be sleep- 
ing peacefully, and Pete ventured to hum 
in a low voice. Suddenly a substantial 
figure appeared in the doorway, and the 
child started up joyfully. This was Aunt 
Tempsey, an ancient negress who went 
about doing good, and who was regarded 
with great respect and not a little awe by 
the mountain population. To the orphans, 
Jem and Pete, who lived alone in the 
dilapitated cabin, she was especially kind. 

‘* Hush!” she said, holding up a finger, 
at the same time removing her sunbonnet. 
‘*T gim ovah fust I heahed uv hit. Heah’s 
baken an’ mullin tea.” She bent over the 
bed and looked critically at the patient. 
‘Pore chile,” she muttered; ‘‘ he’s pow’- 
ful weak—pow’ful weak. 
Pete?” 

**Toler’ble, thank yer, How is yer, yer- 
se’f?” 

** Oh, toler’ble—toler’ble.” 

‘*Supper’s riddy now, Ain’t yer gwine 
ter stay?” 

**T'll stay, chile, er course; but heah’s de 
baken,.” 

Tnto the same spider went a piece of 
bacon, and, a little later, Pete and his 
guest were seated on the steps, chatting 
over the evening meal, 

‘‘Doan yer.worry ‘bout Jem. Dat mul- 
lin tea jes do him er heap er good. Hit 
br’ot Brur Amsey ‘round in one day, an’ 


How is yer, 


he wus in a turrible way; most out uv bref 
when I ’rived der; tho’t-he wus dun gwine 
shure. He wus aller lone ‘cept dat yer 
yeller gal—his fust wife’s kursen; but dat 
mullin tea, it dun act fer aller worl jes 
like magit. So doan yer’spair yet, chile.” 
**T ain’t ’spaired so fur,’ answsred the 
boy, disconsolately; ‘‘ but hit ar so lon- 
sum, an’ he rails so.” 

‘** Yer bread’s heap bettern most,” said 
Tempsey; hoping to raise his spirits; but 
Pete did not hear her. 

‘* Wot do Easter mean?” he asked, sol- 
emly. 

The suddenness of the question quite 
took away his companion’s breath. 

‘* Easter?” she repeated, slowly; “yer 
dun got me dar, chile. It’s mighty nigh; 
but wot it do mean, I doan know. It’s de 
time uv y’ar dey deckrate churches an’ 
eggs. Yer oug’t ter ask Brur Pelters; he’s 
right plum smart on sich like. I see him 
ter-day doan in de settlement.” And by 
‘* settlement” she meant the town three 
miles away. 

“Yer know,” continued Pete, with a 
backward glance at the bed, ‘‘ dat Jem’s 
dun help deckrate de ’Pistopal church 
twice; oncet on Chrismus an’ oncet las’ 
Easter. An’ it ‘pears he doan dink uv 
nuffin’ else. Nuffin’ but dat he mus’ 
gwine an’ help um now.” 

*T doan know nuffin’ ’bout no ’Pistopa- 
lopians,” declared Aunt Tempsey, who was 
a loyal Methodist. ‘‘ Der ways ain’t arn; 
but hit ar a pity fer him ter lose de job.” | 

‘**Pears ‘tain’t de job dat’s pryin’ on 
him. Hit’s de fi’wers an’ de ’spectfulness 
uv hit.” 

** Jem allies wus handy.” 

** Aunt Tempsey, de day’s Fridey, ar’n’t 
hit?” 

‘* Hit ar.” 

**Den de day arter mus’ be Easter?” 

***Spect hit ar, honey.” The old woman 
rose. ‘*‘I mus’ gif sum uv de tea ter Jem, 
an’ den gwine.” When she returned her 
face beamed from the depths of her sun- 
bonnet. ‘ Dat tea wurks fer aller worl’ 
jes’ like magit. So doan ’spair.” 

All the following day Jem rambled on 
about Easter, sometimes fancying that he 
was in the great dim church, making 
wreaths and garlands. 

‘*T mus’ gwine wid de fl’wers,” he cried. 
‘*T mus’ take der fl’wers er *twil be ter 
late.” This he repeated over and over. 

Pete was busily thinking, as he gather- 
ed pine knots and mixed corn bread. Late 
in the afternoon he bent over his brother. 

** Jem,” he said, softly—*‘ Jem, I'll car’ 
de fi’wers ter de church.” 

The sick boy sank back, a faint smile on 
his face. 

“Yes,” continued the little fellow, ‘“‘yer 
ken gwine ter sleep. I'll car’ de fl’wers.” 

Satisfied that Jem would now rest 
peacefully, he stole out. What flowers 
could he find, and could he get them there 
in time? If he worked very hard he 
might find columbine and violets, and he 
could walk down the mountain with them 
in the morning. Pete had never been to 
church but once in his life, and that was 
with Aunt Tempsey at the ‘‘ Methody.” 
The thought of going alone to the big 
gray edifice filled him withterror. But it 
was for Jem—Jem who might die in spite 
of the tea, and whose heart seemed set on 
this thing. 

As he gathered moss and ferns in a huge 
basket he wondered what the word Easter 
meant; but as thinking made the subject 
no clearer he decided to give all his atten- 
tion to his task, The basket was first lined 
with moss and ferns. It was old, and the 
bands were loose and lent themselves 
readily to decoration. A tall mullin stalk 
grew beside the door, and a few of the 
silvery green leaves were added. Par- 
tridge vines with their vivid red berries 
were twined about the handle and sides, 
and the mahogany colored * cole’s foot” 
were placed here and there; then he 
stopped to rest, This was new work, and 
he must not make a false step. The final 
flowers he concluded to leave until morn- 
ing, when they could be picked in all 
their dewy freshness. The basket was 
sprinkled and put away on a shelf; for he 
did not wish Jem to see it until he could 
hold it up in all its completeness, 

Once more the sun rose from behind the 





black hills, once more the light flashed 
from peak to peak until the valley seemed 
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“flooded with gold. The air was heavy 
“with the perfume of pine and balsam: the 
birds sang joyously. And Pete, poor lit- 
tle Pete, wandering through the woods, 
wondered as he had never wondered be- 
fore, at the beauty of it all. The moun- 
tains had never seemed so grand, the 
trees so high, the winding river so blue, 
nor the birds so happy. He felt now that 
Jem would recover. Why had he 
*’spaired?’? And as pleasing Jem was 
uppermost in his mind, he put his whole 
heart into picking the flowers. Purple 
violets, bloodroot, pale yellow primroses, 
the graceful columbine, maidenhair ferns, 
and a few late arbutus, grown in the 
shade and of a pure white, were some of 
his treasures. When finished it was as 
beautiful asa basket of wild flowers could 
well be. Pete was delighted; his eyes 
sparkled; his hands trembled. 

Creeping in .on tiptoe, he placed the 
basket on the rickety chair. But Jem 
was gazing with dim eyes into space. 
Pete sank down by the bed; the bright- 
ness faded from his face. The tea, the 
tea, he thought, wildly. Pouring out a 
dose, he gave it to his brother and then 
knelt by his side. 

Hours passed. The sun was high in the 
heavens. Mechanically he made the fire 
and baked the bread. Still the dark eyes 
on the pillow took no note of the flowers. 
Pete waited until he dared wait no 
longer. The thonght of giving up the 
project never occurred to him. 

*‘ Jem,” he said, softiy, ‘‘I mus’ gwine 
wid de fi’wers, er twell be ter late.” Un- 
consciously he used the very words Jem 
had used in delirium. 

Pulling a rough cap over his ears he 
started with his precious burden down the 
mountain. On, on he went, over stones, 
through brambles and across ravines. 
Tired and footsore he entered the town. 
When he reached the church his heart 
beat violently. He had been so intent 
on his errand that he had not thought 
of what he should do when there. A wild 
desire to run away came over him. But 
Jem! Picking up the basket and glanc- 
ing fondly at it, he pushed back the 
heavy doors. It was quite dark and fora 
moment he could distinguish nothing. 
Then he saw that the church was crowded 
and that the light streamed in through 
glass of many colors. As his eyes grew 
accustomed to the dimness, he noticed the 
choir boys in their white surplices and the 
masses of white lilies about the altar. Ah, 
he wastoo late! And of what use would 
his mountain basket be among the beauti- 
ful Easter flowers? 

Slowly the organ pealed forth and a 
clear voice rang out: 

“Shout, ye seraphs! Angels, raise 
Your eternal song of praise; 
Let the earth’s remotest bound 
Echo to the blissful sound. 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 
Christ the Lord is risen to-day.” 

No one saw the little figure standing 

spelibound: 
“ Holy Father, Holy Son, 
Holy Spirit, Three in One, 
Glory as of old to thee, 
Now and evermore shall be. 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 
Christ the Lord is risen to-day.” 

The music ceased. Pete’s eyes were 
full of tears. Suddenly a great fright 
took possession of him; and through the 
solemn stillness he seemed to hear Jem’s 
voice. *‘ Pete, oh, Pete,’ it seemed to 
say. Dropping the basket he turned and 
fied. At the base of the stone steps was 
an Easter lily, and he stooped and picked 
it up. Clutching it tightly in his small 
black hand, he continued his flight; nor 
did he rest until he reached the foot of the 
mountain. If the descent had seemed 
long, the ascent seemed doubly so. The 
path was very steep and the sun poured 
fiercely down. But Pete heeded neither 
the sun nor the stones. To get back to 
Jem was his one thought, while in his 
ears rang continually: 

“ Christ the Lord is risen to-day.” 


It was late iu the afternoon when he 
reached the cabin. Tired and faint, he 


could hardly — Bending over Jem he 
called softly. e sick boy o} his 
eyes; his fastened on the and he 
tried to hold out his hand, en he 
looked up into his brother’s face. 


‘‘ Why, Pete!” he cried, joyfully. 
ASHEVILLE, N.C. 


AN ADVENTURE ON THE BIG 
TANTRAMAR. 





BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


Mies and miles of sunny green, the 
marshes of the Big Tantramar lay out- 
spread in the clear September air. Along 
their southern skirts chafed the foaming 
yellow tides of the Bay of Fundy. Far 
off, to the west and north, swept a range 
of low blue uplands. On the east, near at 
hand, the Beauséjour hills thrust a green 
spur, aderned with apple orchards, far 
out into the grassy levels. Down from 
among the orchards came three children, 
each carrying a basketin which to gather 
musbrooms on the marshes. 

In the autumn, long after the hay has 
been harvested, there springs upon the 
marshes a short luxuriant growth of tender 
grass, called the aftermath. To feed on this 
the cattle are turned in, streaming down 
by thousands from the dry upland pastures. 
Then, in a week or two more, come 
the mushrooms—great, fragrant, white- 
topped, pink-gilled things—and in the 
early morning, before the cattle have had 
time to trample them, the folk from the 
uplands come to gather the succulent crop, 
which is nightly renewed. The children, 
however, coming in the afternoon, were 
obliged to go further afield before they 
could hope to fill their baskets. 

The eldest of the party was a boy of 
twelve, small and slight-looking. With 
him were two little girls, his cousins, Sue 
and Edith, of the ages of eightand eleven. 
The children had driven over from the 
neighboring town of Amherst to spend 
the day at Beauséjour; and their hearts 
were set on taking back a plentiful store of 
mushrooms. The boy, whose name was 
Jack Trueman, was familiar with the 
marshes and led the way. A fourth, and 
by no means the least noisy of the party, 
was a singularly shaggy white poodle, a 
pet of Sue’s. The little dog was much ex- 
cited. Yelping shrilly, and tinkling a 
tiny silver bell which hung from its 
neck, it ran round and round the children 
as they moved. 

“Do be still, Topsy!” cried Sue at last. 

But Topsy only barked the more per- 
sistently. . 

About two miles from the edge of the 
slope whereon the children stood, in a 
straight line across the marsh, rose a 
group of thrée tall haystacks beside an 
old barn. 

‘*There’s where we’ve got to go to get 
the best mushrooms,” said Jack, pointing 
to the barn and the haystacks. 

‘Oh, dear! I wish there weren’t so 
many cows,” exclaimed Edith. 

In truth, the marsh from Beauséjour all 
the way out to the barn, was a wonderful 
sight for unaccustomed eyes. It was lit- 
erally thick with cattle, mostly bright red 
or vivid red-and-white. The sun shone 
richly on their smooth, clean coats and 
gleaming horns, and against the green 
background of the marsh they made a 
lovely picture. 

** Oh, never mind the cattle,” said Jack, 
reassuringly. ‘‘They’re nothing but 
steers and cows, and they’d all run if you 
shook your apron at them.” 

“*Yes,” cried Sue, tossing her head, 
‘“‘who cares for cows, anyway? We'll 
just set Topsy at them—eh, Topsy?” 

“*No,” said the prudent Jack, ‘ better 
just let them alone. We'll letthem alone, 
and they’ll let us alone. They might not 
understand Topsy.” 

Topsy, for his part, did not understand 
the cattle. As the children threaded their 
way through the herd, and the big ani- 
mals from time to time raised their heads 
from feeding to stare with wide, amiable, 
incurious eyes, the little dog seemed some- 
what overawed and kept close to his mis- 
tress’s heels. Jack carried a stout switch, 
and now and then he would rap a huge ox 
gently over the nose to make it move 
aside. In this way, with no particular 
excitement, the children traversed about 
a mile of the distance they had to go. 

By this time Topsy had got over his 


discreet proximity to his mistress. The 
cattle looked at him with signs of awak- 
ening interest. Presently a giddy young 
cow shook her horns’ at him, and said 





awe. He began to frisk about a little, in | 


animal with her basket and put her to in- 
stant flight. 

This Topsy interpfeted as a victory for 
himself, and straightway he was at the 
heifer’s heels, yelping and -tinkling his 
bell. 

‘** Call him back, Sue!” cried Jack, vexed 
and apprehensive. 

‘*Indeed,” said Sue, ‘‘the cow began 
it!” 

‘**Call him back, I say,” repeated Jack, 
angrily. ‘‘ Don’t you see he is making 
some of the others cross ?” 

Thereupon Sue began calling, ‘‘ Topsy! 
Topsy! Topsy! Come here, sir!”. But 
Topsy paid no heed. 

’ And now there came a change. Certain 
old cows, resentful of Topsy’s familiari- 
ties, began to chase him, Other cattle, 
steers and heifers, puzzled at the frisky 
little ball of white wool, from which came 
such tinklings and such yelpings, began 
to follow him up out of curiosity. The 
more distant members of the herd stopped 
grazing, aware that something unusual 
was goingon. Then they began to close 
in. In another moment Topsy, badly 
scared, came flying to Sue for shelter, 
pursued by an indignant old cow. Sue 
grabbed the little creature up in her arms; | 
while Jack, brandishing his switch, with 

difficulty drove back the cow. Sue turned 

pale, and Edith began to cry; Jack looked 

at the little dog resentfully. 

In a moment or two the children found 

themselves occupying the center of a 

small clear space, fenced by a close array 

of horns and heads. The little dog con- 

tinued yelping idiotically, and the cattle, 

filled with curiosity, continued to draw 

slowly nearer. Jack shouted and charged 

with his switch, and the animals next him 

drew back only to let others take their 

places. 

The boy’s heart sank, Few of the cat- 

tle were angry; but he felt that their curi- 

osity might become as fatal as their wrath. 

“Throw away that pup!” he cried, bit- 
terly. ‘‘He’ll be the death of us. Drive 
him away, and we'll be all right.” 

Sue was badly scared, but not scared 
enough to give up Topsy. 

“T won't! You’re a horrid thing! 
They’d kill him!” she cried, vehemently. 

‘*He can run away all right, and we 
can’t!” retorted Jack. ‘‘ Make her drive 
the thing away, Editi!” 

Edith was sitting on the grass, crying 
as hard as shecould. She looked up and 
saw the horns of the cattle, a dreadful 
wall of them, close uponher. She sprang 
to her feet, snatched the poodle fiercely 
from her sister’s arms, threw him on the 
ground and cried, ‘‘ Shoo!” 

Jack hit him a light cut with the switch 
and shouted, ‘‘ Go home, Topsy!” 

It was a vain attempt. The little 
creature yelped and ran between Sue’s 
feet; and the cattle crowded in closer, 
those behind pushing the others on. 

By this time the panic had taken Sue. 
She burst into tears and frantically thrust 
the poodle away from her. But Jack, 
boy as he was, kept his head. It would 
have given him immense satisfaction to 
thrash the yelping little animal that had 
got them all into such a scrape; but he 
knew this would only make matters 
worse. He snatched Topsy up, thrust 
him into his basket and shut down the 
cover firmly. To his great delight the 
cattle now paused in their advance. 

Jack was very much frightened, but, 
having been familiar with cattle all his 
life, he could not perfectly realize the 
full peril of the situation. This was for- 
tunate, for it helped him to keep his 
presence of mind. The pause in the 
cattle’s advance proved but momentary, 
for those behind kept pushing the others 
on; and moreover, just as Jack had got 
the cover of his basket firmly tied the 
irrepressible Topsy resumed his yelping. 

The boy looked round in a vague de- 
spair, and his eye fell on the deep ditch 
that ran along just at hand. An idea 
struck him. There were not more than 


ran a ridge, adding to its apparent depth. 





**Hoomph!” whereupon Sue struck the 


two or three inches of water at the bot- 
tom of the ditch, which was narrow, and 
fully three-feet deep. Along the edges 


He dropped the basket in, thinking grimly 
that a good wetting would be nothing 


The yelpings redoubled. The cattle 
came yet nearer. Jack beat the nearest 
noses with his switch; but the brutes 
would not, or could not retire. Then he 
seized the little girls by the arms and told 
them to get down in the ditch. They did 
so without a second telling. 

On hands and knees, crowded low in 
the muddy water, the children crawled 
along as fast as they could. The cattle 
jumped forward and backward over their 
heads, but took no notice of them. All 
the brutes wanted was to see that 
basket, whence came the queer noises. 
They had no grudge at all against the 
children. Once a clumsy young steer half 
fell into the ditch, narrowly missing Jack’s 
head. This gave the children a fresh 
scare, and they crawled on the faster. 
After proceeding in this way for a hun- 
dred yards or more, noticing that there 
were no longer any cattle jumping across 
the ditch, Jack stood up. There were 
cows and oxen all about, but the excite- 
ment bad not affected them. They were 
feeding quietly, paying no attention to 
the huddling herd a hundred yards away. 
“IT guess you can get up now,” said 
Jack. And the little girls, with their gay 
frocks in pitiable plight, got up meekly 
as he bid them. 

For yet another hundred yards the chil- 
dren walked in the ditch, and then, reas- 
sured by the absolute indifference of the 
cattle about them, they came forth upon 
the level marsh, Then they turned their 
steps back toward Beauséjour. 

**T guess we don’t want any mush- 
rooms!” remarked Jack, dryly. 

‘*T hate the nasty things!” said Edith, 
still sobbing. 

Sue looked wistfully back to where the 
herd was densest, 

‘** Poor, poor Topsy!” she murmured. 

‘* Topsy’s all right; and it’s just good for 
him,” said Jack, decidedly. 

“But won't they kill him?’ inquired 
Edith, 

‘*The ditch is so deep they can’t get at 
the basket,” replied Jack. ‘‘ They can't 
hurt him down there, unless one tumbles 
inon him, like that fellow that nearly 
came down on my head!” 

As soon as the children got back to 
Beauséjour, which they did without fur- 
ther annoyance from the cattle, Jack per- 
suaded the young farmer at whose place 
he was staying to return with him and 
rescue Topsy. The farmer armed himself 
with a heavy ox whip. Arrived upon the 
scene, they found the cattle had all for- 
gotten their excitement and gone back to 
their feeding. Topsy was uninjured, but 
wet and cold, and whining as if heart- 
broken. He was not allowed out of his 
prison till safely off the marsh; for the 
farmer remarked emphatically that he 
‘* didn’t want no trouble with them blamed 
critters!” 

Once back at the farmhouse, Topsy was 
welcomed by his mistress, with loving 
caresses and a few tears of self-reproach; 
but with Edith and Jack he found him- 
self deservedly unpopular. He had quite 
spoiled their mushroom hunt. 
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AN old salt—Epsom. 


.... When a man’s sins find him out they 
tell his friends.—N. O. Picayune. 


...-The Judge charges the jury. The 
lawyer charges his client.—The Epoch. 


....“‘So dark, and yet so light!” as the 
man said when he looked at his new ton of 
coal.—Drake’s Magazine. 


....*I wonder why the Mediterranean is 
so blue?” ‘‘ You’d be blue if you had to be 
washing the Italian shore all the time.”— 
Life. 


...-‘‘Here’s the latest thing out,” said 
the grocery man: “a parachute goes with 
each kerosene can.” —Judge. 


....“Have you learned much German, 
Tommy, with your new governess?” ‘ No; 
but the fraulein's learned lots of English.”’ 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


...- Mrs. Meddergrass: ‘‘ Oh, Nathan, I’ve 
run a bignail into my foot!’ Farmer Med- 
dergrass: ‘There you go again! And nails 
43g cents a pound, too!”—South Brooklyn 





more than Topsy deserved, 
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--.-“"T am so sorry,” said Mrs. Parvenu, 
bidding good-night to her guests after the 
reception, “that the storm kept all our 
best people away!’’—Boston Herald. 


..“*Papa,’™ said a boy, “I know what 
makes folks laugh in their sleeves!” “Well, 
my son, what makes them?” “Cause that’s 
where their funny bone is.” —Exchange. 


.... Customer (in a restaurant): “See here, 
waiter, I’ve found a button in this salad!’ 
Waiter: ‘‘ That’s all right, sir; it’s a part of 
the dressing.” —The Rural New Yorker. 


...-Lord DeVoid: “‘ Have you ever been 
presented at court, Mrs. Lakeside?” Mrs. 
Lakeside: ‘‘ Oh, lots of times! Thereisn’ta 
judge in Chicago that doesn’t know me. 
I’ve been divorced three times, you know.” 
—The Epoch. 


....Mrs. Hayseed (in hotel dining room): 
“What a bright light those lamps give?” 
Mr. Hayseed (whispering): “Say gas-jets, 
Mariar; them ain’t lamps.’”’ Mrs. Hayseed 
(loudly): ‘‘ Yes, as I was saying, what a 
bright light the gas-jets give! Guess they’re 
fresh trimmed.”—Street & Smith’s Good 
News. 


..'* Guard, I want to get a compartment 
all to myself on this train.’’ ‘“ Can’t ar- 
range it, sir. You want tosleep, I suppose.” 
‘*No, not that; but I’m a misanthropist. I 
hate to have men about me.” ‘Ah, then 
we can fix you!’ This way, sir. Cattle car 
at the end of the platform!’’—Fliegende 
Buitter. 


..Overwork did it.—First Tramp: “And 


what is the matter with Bill Sykes?’”’ Sec- 
ond Tramp: ‘Poor fellow! <A victim of 
overwork.” fFirst-Tramp: ‘ Overwork? 
How’sthat?” Second Tramp: ‘* Well, Bill 


always was ambitious, you know, and he 
ttied to do two days’ loafing in one day.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


..Mary’s Intended (to her little broth- 
er, whom he meets for the first time): ‘I 
see you have your sister’s hair.’’ Little 
Brother: ‘‘ Oh, no, sir; she has mine. When 
Mamma had my long curis cut off last 
summer, Sister Mary had them made into a 
switch, and she has been wearing them 
ever since.’”’—Brooklyn Life. 


....The New York Tribune flung it at 
Boston, the other day, that Volapuk has no 
satisfactory phrase for baked beans; where- 
upon the Boston Volapuk Club invites the 
Tribune to dinner, with the promise that 
its appetite for baked beans shall be satis- 
fied with bons pekukol. Persons visiting 
Boston restaurants should remember ‘“‘bons 
pekukol.’’—Springfield Union. 


....Parasites and Cannibals.—‘‘ Can any 
one in the class givea definition of the word 
‘ parasite ’?”* asked the teacher. There was 
no response, and she proceeded to define it 
herself. ‘‘ A parasite is a creature that lives 
on its fellow-creatures. Now, remember, 
children; what is a parasite?’ And a little 
boy, with a thoughtful Emersonian cast of 
countenance, stood up and said: ‘‘ A para- 
site is a cannibal.”’—Chicago Tribune. 


.. When the Sisseton Indians were paid 
the money due them from the Government, 
the different “‘ prominent citizens” of each 
faction raced to the nearest town and 
bought up everything in the shape of a 
wheeled vehicle they could find, driving in 
every direction, whooping and yelling. One 
old chief was a little late, and when he got 
to town the only thing on wheels left was 
the hearse. He didn’t hesitate, but planked 
down the price, loaded the papooses in, got 
on to the front seat with his squaw, and 
galloped away to join the celebration, the 
envy of his redskin comrades.—The Judge. 


..She stepped up to the editor’s desk 
demurely, and said: “Do you want any 
writing done?” The weary editor looked at 
her and said; ‘‘ You write poetry, I sup- 
pose?” ‘* Yes, I have written a little poe- 
try. Ihave also written several short sto- 
ries, a novel anda play.” ‘I beg your par- 
don,” said the editor, catching his breath, 
“but is there anything you haven’t writ- 
ten?” ‘‘I don’t believe there is,’’ she said, 
confidently yet shyly. ‘“‘ You see, I’m a 
stenographer and typewriter, and I do a 
great deal of work for literary gentlemen.” 
—Washington Star. 


..Itis related of the English ancestor 
of a well-known Philadelphia Quaker fam- 
ily that he was quitea learned man, familiar 
with the dead languages, and that once he 
went to see one of the universities. As he 
was walking about there, his Quaker garb 
attracted the attention of three of the stu- 
dents, and they proposed to have some fun 
out of the old Quaker. They stationed 
themselves where-he might hear them. 
Then one said (in Hebrew): “‘ Here is Abra- 
ham.” Auother said (in Greek): *‘ No; this 





is Isaac.” The third said (in Latin): ‘‘ No; 
it is Jacob.”” Whereupon the old man turn- 
ed and said to them: ‘‘ Young men, I am 
neither Abraham nor Isaacnor Jacob. I 
am Saul, the son of Kish, sent to seek my 
father’s three asses; and, lo! I have found 
them,”—The Christian Register. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 
ALPHABET ANTICS, 

1. If a rude fellow be teasing your cat, 
what letter of the alphabet will you use? 

2. If warned of a dangerous place, what 
letters will you reply? 

3. What letters do a bank note represent? 

4. What letter turnsa book into water? 

5. If you look in a mirror, what letter will 
you see? 

6. What letters are best for boating? 

7. What letter the best beverage? 

8. What letter represents a bird? 

9. If I ask, ‘‘ What stung you?” what let- 
ters will you use? 

10. What letters most ruin our houses? 

11. What letters the most erudite? 

12. What a French measure? 

13. What letter most revered by the 
Chinese? 

14. What letter takes in all the others? 

15. What letters are the most edible? 

16. What letter is the wettest? 

17. What letters excel aJl others? 


LAMP PUZZLE 
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The upper four letters form a triple acros- 
tic. C 
Across: 1, Request; 2, a sweet cake; 3, an 
animal; 4, to behold. 

The initials, a foreign weight used for 
weighing pearls. 

The finals, a part of the body. 

The middle, the name of an assistant at a 
theater (abbreviated). 

The next four—across: 1, Fatigues; 2, a 
tramp; 3, in a disorderly way; 4, to make a 
nation. 

The right-hand diagonal, a disease of the 
eye; the left-hand, tattered. 

The next two—across: A termination to 
an adjective. Anatom. 

The right-hand acrostic, a pronoun; the 
left, an abbreviation of one of the United 
States. 

The next five—across: 1, Endeavors; 2, to 
be attentive; 3, winged; 4, the frequent 
allusion to self; 5, food dealt out. 

The right-hand diagonal, appears; the 
left, a tippler. 

The next two—across: An Satoedestien: 
to habituate. 

The right-hand acrostic, myself; the left, 
a printer’s term. 

The last three—across; 1, A cleft; 2, too 
heavily laden; 3, sea crafts of royalty. 

The right-hand diagonal, existence; the 
left, a preposition, because of. M. B. H. 
ST. ANDREW’S CROSS OF DIAMONDS.—Selected. 
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Upper left-hand diamond: 1, In plans; 2 
the fine, soft hair of certain animals; 3, 
prices of passage; 4, an early dissenter from 
the Church of England; 5, to furnish witha 
new point; 6, the juice of plants; 7, in plans. 

Upper right-hand: 1, In plans; 2, marsh; 
8, a character in ‘‘ Oliver Twist’’; 4, Afri- 
cans; 5, the daughter of Tantalus: 6, born; 
7, in plans. 

Central diamond: 1, In plans; 2, an in- 
closure; 8, pertaining to the puma; 4, ‘the 








goddess of retribution; 5, pertaining to a 
feature of the face; 6, nothing; 7, in plans. 
Lower left-hand: 1, In plans; 2, a boy’s 
nickname; 3, a short staff; 4, irritates; 5, a 
Latin word signifying “to be unwilling’’; 
6, born; 7, in plans. 
Lower right-hand: 1, In plans; 2, to per- 
mit; 3, of a lead color; 4, more than two; 5, 
weary; 6, a name by which a father is some- 
times called; 7, in plans. 

“ SuNNY-SIDE.” 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
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Across: 1, Part of the hand; 2, behind 
time; 3, a place noted in old times; 4, a 
female voice in singing; 5, a word signify- 
ing opposed to; 6, an appellation; 7, a num- 
ber of large weights. 

The initials and finals make a treasure of 
thought. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES, OF APRIL 7TH. 
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For USE 
Piles, 


pure, PONDS 
bruises: EXTRACT. 


Wounds, 
Chafing, 
Catarrh, 
Soreness, 
Lameness, 
Sore Eyes, 
Inflammation, 

Hemorrhages, poo aeons 
THE STANDARD 
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*eguipmens, Et Nas 
a will, not peel) “4 
crack off, smut 9 crook Nota varnish 
Used by t the U. git and is te standard 
among man arers a owners of fine harness 
in every quarter of the globe. 
SOLD BY ALL HARNESS MAKERS. 
EALTH BETTER THAN WEALTEH.— 
veat information sent to all weasety S of Arti- 


ficial Teeth u Nn of . W. EL 
DUNN, 331 Lexington Av vy th Ste N. 


House Furnishing. 


COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 
CROCKERY, 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS. 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 & 132 West 42d St., 











NEW YORK. 





Dee oleae 
““WORTH A GUINEA A iA A BOX.” 
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SICK HEADACHE 


Disordered Liver, etc. 


@ They Act Like Magic on the Vital Organs, 
Regulating the Secretions, restoring long 
lost Compiexion, bringing back the Keen 
Edge of Appetite, and arousing with the 
ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole physical 
energy of the human frame. These Facts 
are admitted by thousands, in all classes of 
Society. Largest Sale in the World. 

Covered with a Tacteless & Soluble Coating. 


Of all dragon. Price 25 cents a Box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 


A Graceful Act 


Of hospitality is to offer your 
evening guests a cup of 
Bouillon before leaving. Use 
Armour’s Extract of Beef and 
boiling water; add _ salt, 
pepper and a thin slice of 
lemon to each cup. Serve 
with plain crackers. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 
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The Remedial Table 

fy Water. Unequalled for 
i Indigestion and Acid- 

Pity of the Stomach 





















MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS; 


Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes, 
Peals. For more than half a century 
for superiority over all others. 
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To —_ Every Desctigtion of House, Barn 
r Public Building Covering. 


National Sheet Metal Roofi ING, 


Neo. 9 Cliff St.. New York. 





SARATOGA GEYSER. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled for Kid- 
ney complaints and Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 
breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 
Cathartic. 
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BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 


00 NOT dg iy and Paints which: 


stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
off. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, pointe — e, and the con- 
sumer or no or glass package 
with Ohete we chase. 


HAS AW ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 














ARE YOU 


GOING TO PAINT? 


USE THE 


AVERILL PAINT. 


IT 18 
THE BEST 
AND IS 
GUARANTEED. 


READY FOR USE! 


More economical than Lead and Oil, covers better, 
and is —d more durable. We guarantee this Paint 
will prove satisfactory to the purchaser when applied 
according to directions. We do not mean a —s 

sat on only when the paint is first applied—as 
aay paint ‘is satisfectory when first ad ot it our 

_ ah embraces a sufficient time to properly test 
its me 

Send for sample card and testimonials to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 
32 Burlieg Slip, New York City. 


, HEAD ISES C RED 
DEAF PSs: 2.140 novset conn 


ealy by F.Hum0on bs Deak. W Write for book of 


FERINITE. 


A MAHOGANY FINISH. Can be applied by 
any one. Two coats on common wood produce © 
beautiful finish; more attractive than natural woods. 
Durable, economical. Send for circular and sample 
of wood finished with FERINITE to 


SEELEY BROS.. 32 Burling Slip. N. Y 
HOTELS RESORTS, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


HOTEL LINCOLN, 
Broadway and 52d Street, NEW Y ORK 
SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 




















EUROPEAN 


Room: 
Single rooms for transient guests with use of Baths 
P. H, McCANN, Proprietor. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


Payable in Advance. 
One Month $0.30 | Tv oYears, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | i tree Years, $7.00 


Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each, 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 

















POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. . 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of hdlding 26 num- 
pers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 

THE INDEPENDENT 
261 Broadway, New York City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








Werhly Market Heview, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 





LFor the week ending Thursday, April 7th, 1892.] 








I ciachptve<$aceeciuanhenxeseaxmennen 2214@23 
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EATS: 
Pickled Hams, PRP Tins cvecsececbee 934@10 
Pickled Shouiders. per ib............ 54@ 534 
Smoked meats, 34@1c. over pickled. 
BUTTER. 
Creamery, =... ‘ 
Dairy, State Wester 
ry, State........ 
- Ww 
CHEESE. 
State Factory, a Ss winedebetsnesowes 9 @12 
piktengulp apdetsbasccaie 5 @9% 
basalt MEAL, Erc. 
City Mill, per, bbl Phi a eenactine eee) $4 75@S4 80 
iii ls i ie EN a AER 4 90@ 5 10 
Low Extra ih. <dpGhasnaceeesauanenel 2 90@ 3 50 
Winter Wheat, per bbl........ .. ... 2 99@ 5 00 
Minn. Spring eat, per bbl........ 29)@ 5 10 
SG NE, HOE TINE on sda0s0sc0csnese . 400@ 435 
SEE, SE EINE nev, cevensscnecbace 2 05@ 3 00 
GRAIN. 
WHEAT: 
No. 1 Northern Sing beinewed $—97440$-97% 
No.2 Red Winter...........0++ —97 —98 
Ungraded Winter ee —94@ 1 00 
MRS + cgi acncoceseescvnesees —88 @ —9l 
RN: 
BE, Mh chic eb cagecscvvcacovceccstaceeed 50 @51%4 
RO 504@51%4 
PD Fico ve veneccstpecccoesseuvaveusnbee s @i 
OATs: 
St Us in cavbecevectapnecsesos x @: 
NO. Ar sseesessessseseseeeeneneees STG ve 
Dnaraded Western 220200002007 MOT 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay. _ L per, 100 Ibs. 


7 Shic 2 “ 
Straw, a Der, 100 Ibs. 


“ Wheat “ 





EGGS. 


State and Penn., fresh-laid.............. +16 D10%4 
amare. fresh-iaid.. 






DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys. Small, fancy eeeee— @6 
Mixed weights, ‘choice. oe 






earlin 

fowls. State and 
Ee 

Geese. .....+. OR itascs os weocepaséeevcesue 


MEATS AND STOCK. 
Live Beeves, ine 5 apamene per 











mea 
— per - Ios... 335 @440 
= xen ani Stags, 
SS ee ee 82% @450 
va Bulls and Dr 
Cows, per 100 Ibs. 160 @3 40 
Live Veal Calves, per fb........... 3 @ 6% 
Veals, country dressed, per . 64a@ 8 
Live , So prime, ~ x) > Pee 4 The 
air to good, pe eeeereee (a ‘ 
Live Sheep, — to ssieno per, b.. 64Q@ 6% 
; oo a 
ogs, country dressed per f...... 54a 
fi live, per 100 Ibs...........-+ $5 0 @$5 50 
VEGETABLES. 
toes, prime, per BOR 5 enn o son sene $1 62@$1 75 
— — oer eas snpaspeee 1 @ 137 
ie Burbank “.... oe 1LR@1% 
3 Hebron * . 1 2@ 1 37 
we riess ** -12@12% 
* Sweet, per bbl . 1 2@ 3 40 
Cabbage, per 100........ . 30@ 500 
Celery, per doz. bunches. - —30@ —60 
Lettuce per Dbl.........sceeeeeseeeceeee 4 +4 . 4 
ig pe cienceeceeees OQ EP 
Beles mete WI. ai ain... sins ing ven ccc dees 10@ 
swede, ween anf oo RISA E AS 1 C0@ 1 50 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl............+++ —0@ 90 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
S) d.-h. bbl 2 50@ 3 00 
Appice. Peiabin 1 75@ 2 25 
i: Russet a 1 T5@, 2 2 
* Greening 6 1 75@ 2 50 
“ Common, per bbL.............+ 1 00@ 1 50 
Cranberries. Jersey, per crate........ 10@ 175 
Oranges, Indian . ge per box...... 2 @ 4 00 
Fia., bi Se “okey peonse 2 @ 3 00 
~ 2 <= *  eksdnwennes 2 2M, 2 75 
Strawberries, per Qt.......-.ssseeeeees —2%@ —50 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Evaporated, 1891.. - 6 @6% 
pre Southern, sliced -3 @4 
a quarvers. ~e rabtees He 414 
. @ 2 





Peach tap po wld a 1891. fancy:-16 @22 
© Southern, peeled, 1801....... 7 @10 
Blackberries, 1801... oes oo eese, sess 24 8 
be Lat ed, IBOL....ceere0014 @15 
Rd HA. awry IS9L...ccecccceseeld @l4 





Farm and Garden. 
(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetve 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 


to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
_ tnterested.| 





BEE NOTES. 


BY JULIA ALLYN, 
BEES’ “ NOTE-WINGS” HUM. 


KEEP all colonies strong. This is the 
secret of keeping bees for profit. 

Do not take the winter packing out of the 
second story till time to put in section 
boxes, 

The flat cover is the best for all hives. It 
costs less than the gable cover and is more 
convenient. 

Let the bees alone as much as possible. 
Decide upon some method’and adhere to it. 
The double hive method is the best, and will 
give the best results, if properly carried out, 
if there be any honey in the fields. 

See that every colony begins the season 
with a clean, sweet hive. 

In the middle of the day take out all the 
frames, one by one, and clear of dead bees 
and capping dust, and place in another hive 
or the same hive carefully brushed. 

Keep the hives in the sun up to the first 
or middle of June, according to weather. 
The bees must have the sun to increase fast. 
But in midsummer they ought to have 
shade. They will live without it, of course, 
if in a place where there is free circulation 
of air. 

Do not attempt to use the standing 
frame, for where it stands may be a “‘catch- 
all’’ for dust and a nursery place for moths. 
Use the frame that hangs free from rabbets, 
and has shoulders to “ self space.” There 
is economy in the use of the self-spacing 
frame, and several other points of excel- 
lence. 

Pollen is the first crop; the willows yield 
it. The bees must have it to feed with 
honey to the young bees. Place rye meal 
in: trays where the wind will not blow it 
away. Sprivkle a little honey over it. If 
the bees do not touch it, then probably they 
have pollen enough on hand. 

Cut out all the drone comb except in the 
best colony; that is, the colony having the 
best queen—a queen that is not only pro- 
lific, but has also produced gentle bees. If 
you have a colony of ugly bees, kill the 
queen without delay. It is the queen that 
is responsible for the ugliness of her off- 
spring. 

For the smoker get decayed wood from 
the forest or from old apple trees. Have a 
stock on hand and within convenient reach. 
Cotton rags have been used in smokers, but 
occasionally the odor. produced was disa- 
greeable to the bees and inflamed them; 
besides the chemicals used in preparing the 
cloth, released with heat, adhere to the 
smoker and injure it. 

Hives should be painted in the winter; 
but if necessary a hive may be painted 
when occupied by the bees, except the 
alighting board; but often they alight on 
the front. of the hive above the entrance, 
and crowd down. Bees rarely alight on 
the hive except in these two places. 

The best hive is the two-story Simplicity; 
interchangeable bodies, one above the 
other, covered with a flat cover. If neces- 
sary, in the hight of the season a half story 
may be placed between the bodies. This is 
the *‘ bee-factory,’’ out of which comes the 
largest product. The day of the story-and- 
a-half hive has passed. It may be good for 
beginners to practice with, but not adapted 
to the business of making money from 
bees’ labor. 

In taking combs from a hive to extract 
the honey, it is necessary often to brush off 
the bees. The brushes sold for the purpose 
sometimes irritate the bees. Gather a 
handfal f grass,tie in the middle, and 
then cut both ends of the brush even. This 
is the best brush that can be made, for grass 
is not foreign to the bees; they recognize. it 
and are not so much irritated, if at all, as 
by the dry fiber brushes. 

If drone traps are used for drones or to 
prevent swarming, take off the traps every 
day late in the afternoon to clear the en- 
trance and to give the bees free flight. 
They appear to enjoy it, for the trap does 
hinder a little; for every ‘time a bee comes 
or goes, he must pass throug< an opening 
just large enough to admit him. Even 
then the bee often upsets his pollen baskets 
and the pollen pellets fall out. 

The time to put in section boxes depends 
upon the condition of the brood chamber. 
If the colony has been fed so that the brood 
combs are full of honey (and brood), then 
theze is no place to deposit honey that 
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should be added. If the bees have not’ been 


fed, and there is little honey in the brood 
comb, then it is useless to add section boxes; 
for the first honey will go to the brood 
combs. Bees do not usually store honey in 
the upper story while there is empty comb 
below. , 

Every bee keeper ought to have a “bee 
garden”—a garden in which “bee plants” 
are raised. They furnish honey, and inter- 
est the cultivator. Figwort, Bee Balm, 
the Chapman Honey Plant, the Rocky 
Mountain Bee Plant have been sowed in 
large quantities with good results, accord- 
ing toreport. At all events, it is interest- 
ing to watch their growth; for some pro- 
duce beautiful flowers. Care should be 
taken that none of the bee plants stray 
from the little patch and seed the farm, for 
some of them become weed pests, if allowed 
to go to seed. See that they are nipped in 
the bud, unless seed is wanted; and in that 
case gather it all. 

Early in the spring look for the queen, 
and know in some way that every colony 
has a queen,and note what sheis doing. If 
sheis laying only a few eggs a day, mark 
her for slaughter as soon as another queen 
can be bought. Ifacolony be found with- 
out a queen or eggs, early in the season, 
give eggs just laid from another colony: 
that is, cut out apiece of comb an inch 
square, and fit into a hole cut in the comb 
of the queenless colony. The square inch 
of comb may contain twenty eggs; but a 
piece of comb an inch square is not too 
large for human fingers to handle carefully. 

Bee keepers advise that the grass Le 
kept down in front of the entrance to the 
hive. The appearance of the apiary isa 
little neater with the grass down, and the 
grass should on no account be allowed to 
choke the entrance; but in watching the 
bees returning to the hive and in seeing 
them alight first ona slender blade of grass, 
and swing down on the alighting board like 
a boy who climbs a birch, and near the top 
swings out and down, his weight carrying 
the top of the tree to the earth, it appeared 
as tho the bees rather enjoyed the 
** swinging home,” perhaps liked to alight 
on something that yielded when they 
touched it. Often two orthree bees would 
alight on tke sme blade which would bear 
it down the quicker. 

As to tools, the bee keeper needs but few. 
The beginner often asks what he or she 
shall buy. Buy a smoker. If bee keeping 
is undertaken for pleasure then all the tools 
designed for the apiary will be bought 
probably, chiefly to satisfy curiosity. One 
may buy acarload of things; but many of 
them are actually in the way when brought 
to practical test. There are, however, a few 
tools, besides the smoker, if the smoker may 
be called a tool, that may be used to advan- 
tage. If haney is extracted an extractor 


shank—Quimby’s is the best—are indispen- 
sable, and extracted honey ought to be the 
only honey product of the apiary, for comb 
honey, or the comb or wax of the comb 
honey is not fit to be eaten. A queen catcher 
is a good thing to have, but any one could 
make one out of wire cloth. The drone and 
queen trap is another tool or implement 
that should be in every apiary; indeed, there 
should be one for every hive. 

The wire imbedder, for imbedding wire 
in foundation, saves time and labor and 
costs ten cents. Very few other tools are 
needed. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


> 
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CALIFORNIA SHEEP. 


BY C. E. BAMFORD. 





To those who have only seen a small flock 
of Eastern sheep shorn of their wool, a Cal 
ifornia shearing with its thousands of ani- 
mals would be a day’s wonder. The local 
meat dealers proclaim that mutton is scarce 
and high, and that they are selling mutton 
at a loss because of the high price of sheep: 
but when one reads of the thousands of an- 
imals to be clipped this spring it is hard to 
believe that sheep will soon become extinct 
in the Golden State. 

A few days since the Bakersfield Califor- 
nian mentioned a few camps where prepara- 
tions are being made for shearing many 
thousand head of sheep. 

“At Delano 80 shearers will be engaged by 
Crevas and Vabencia, with 80,000 head to shear. 
Just a short distance from Delano, Harry 
Quimm will have 20 shearers at work on 20,600 
sheep. Over at Blanchard’s camp at Paso Bridge 
50 shearers will be at work taking the winter 
coats off the backs of 40,000 sheep; and at W. L. 
Smith’s place, near Delano, 20 shearers and 
20,000 bleating wool-bearers can be seen.” 

The development of agriculture has, 
doubtless, gradyally contracted the area for 
sheep, and in comparison with former times 





sheep all along the coast are comparatively 
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scarce; and in some of the former sheep- 
producing districts a band of sheep is a 
novel sight. 

On large sheep ranches shearing bands 
are employed for clipping the wool. These 
bands may be composed of Indians, Ital- 
ians or Mexicans, with a leader or captain, 
and they go from one camp to another doing 
much of the shearing. A large, long shed, 
with open sides, is sometimes used for this 
purpose, with pens of sheep round about. 
When the work begins, from twenty to 
eighty men may be seen, each holdinga 
sheep and a pair of shears, and working 
with skill and rapidity. A good clipper can 
remove a fleece in five minutes, if it is 
necessary, the carcfulness and dexterity 
often being wonderful. But the usual clip 
for a good shearer rarely exceeds seventy, or 
perhaps eighty, sheep per day, receiving on 
some ranches about five cents per fleece. 

Droughts in past years have been a draw- 
back to this industry in California, and 
there is believed to be a greater certainty of 
success in agriculture or fruit farming than 
insh ep raising; for what may be gaired in 
one year in sheep farming may be lost next 
because of lack of water or pasturage. 

Sheep ranges must of necessity be situated 
faraway from town and city privileges, 
and in the minds of many the lonely life of 
the shepherd or herder is a great objection 
tothis industry. When an extremely dry 
season approaches, the owner must greatly 
reduce his band ordrive the flock many 
miles into the foothills, or even into Neva- 
da, to find sufficient grazing land. In this 
latter case he must herd his sheep in deso- 
late places, he must live in a mountain cab- 
in, his dogs and sheep being his only com- 
panions, his neighbors the coyote, wolf, 
grizzly bear, wildcat and rattlesnake, with 
also a few birds of the plain or forest. 

The herder early makes his coffee and 
cooks his breakfast of bacon and pancakes 
or beans, then feeds his dogs, puts up a 
lunch, and, clothed in blue overalls, jumper 
and a slouched hat, he starts each morning 
with dogs and sheep to find pasturage for 
the day. It is the pleasing event of the 
week to greet a human being in the shape of 
a hunter. 

There are strong indications that in Cali- 
fornia as well as in Nevada more attention 
will be given to raising sheep in the imme 
diate future than for years past. Sheep. 
raising land is being planted in vines and 
fruit trees itis true; but flocks will be kept 
in limited numbers on each ranch and 
pastured with stock more asis done in the 
East. Californians have in the past too 
often pined for large farms, large vineyards 
and thousands of head of cattle, and in their 
droves of sheep some heve seemed to com- 
pete with the immense numbers once occu- 
pying old Palestine when the country was all 
alive with countless flocks. Then 7,000, 
10,000 and 14,000, as Job had at last, seemed 
to be no uncommon number in one flock, 
and sheep were an important factor in the 
wealth of the Hebrews and other nations of 
the Eastern world. 

The first sheep ranch in California is re- 
ported to have started with 4,000 head in 
San Benito. The flock was brought from 
Ohio in 1853, two thousand having perished 
on the way. The flock prospered, and other 
bands were brought from Ohio, Scotland, 
Canada and Australia, and sheep raising 
soon became so profitable that only a dry 
season and drought could check the indus- 
try. Since 1877 sheep raising has not flour- 
ished as before, but lessons have been 
learned; and altho California may never 
stand second among the States in this in- 
dustry as it once did, yet the sheep and 
lambs are not all dead, and the wool-clip 
in this State for 1891 is given by good au- 
thority as being 29,013,476 pounds. 

Of late years mutton is much more in 
demand for food than formerly, and wool is 
of secondary importance in sheep raising. 
It has been stated that a canvass of the 
principal cities, both East and West, would 
show that the consumption of mutton has 
doubled at a rate of increase twice as rapid 
as the advance of population. 

EAST OAKLAND, CAL. 


USE THE SPONGE FREELY ON 
PLANT LEAVES. 


ONE of the difficulties in the cultivation 
of plants in a sitting room is that the dry 
air and dust from an open fire tend to clog 
the pores of the leaves. Deprived of the 
rain, which would naturally cleanse them, 
and not often watered with a rose-pot or 
syringed, the plants kept in a room are 
apt gradually to lose their health and look 
miserable even if they do not altogether 
die. The hest remedy for this is the regular 
use of a small piece of soft, old sponge with 
slightly warm water, and in. the case of 
“blighted” plants a little yellow soap, soft 
“ap, orinsecticide, Especially is this nec- 


























essary in the winter, when dust is rife, and 
as “blight” is then at its weakest point a 
thorough cleansing during the cold months 
will result in freedom from it during the 
summer. Practice and delicate handling 
are needed for success. Some plants are 
much easier to sponge than others. Among 
these may be reckoned the India-rubber 
plant and also small specimens of 
palms, both of which need constant 
washing when grown in aroom. Arums, 
too, with their splendid leaves, are often 
subject to an attack of greenfly if left un- 
washed, but the stems of their great leaves 
are very succulent and easily broken down. 
Orange trees and many other plants exude 
a kind of sticky, essential oil, which catches 
the dust; they therefore require special at- 
tention, warm water and a little yellow 


.soap being necessary to cleanse them if they 


should have been. neglected. The young 
shoots are extremely brittle, breaking off 
with a very slight touch. Orange trees, 
therefore, should receive special attention 
in their dormant season, so that sponging 
may not be necessary just as the spring 
shoots appear. Aspidistras and many other 
plants need sponging often to keep their 
health; in fact, all plants with evergreen 
foliage, and any others which will bear it, 
are strengthened and improved by the use 
of the sponge.—Gardening Illustrated. 
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FORETHOUGHT OF GARDENING. 


VERY early peas generally do well on 
light, sandy soil and yield a nice early crop. 
Late peas on the same soil would be almost 
sure to fail. Radishes do best on very light 
soil, and are almost certain failures on a 
very heavy one. Strawberries are at their 
best on neither the one nor the other; give 
them a light, sandy loam with lots of 
manure and good care, and they yield 
bountifully. The planting must be so 
arranged that the succession of crops will 
follow each other without confusion or in- 
terference. Land as valuable as a good mar- 
ket garden ought to be is too valuable to 
rest with a single crop ina year. Theques- 
tion of rotation of the crops must be care- 
fully considered if one expects to make his 
land do anything near its best.—Practical 
Farmer. . 











FEEDING DRY BRAN TO FOWLS. 
It is customary on feeding bran or other 


fine feed to fowls to moisten it. Thus it is 
made more inbenrses no do and ci can be eaten much 





more rapidly. But this fast feeding is not 
good. If fowls have meal or bran dry they 
will pick at it slowly, and occasionally step 
to drink. But the price of wheat per pound 
is not enough more to make it too expensive 
for hen feed. One of the reasons why wheat 
is good feed for hens is because its grain is 
small. If scattered among straw, as it 
should be, it is sure to be eaten slowly. 
Besides, it contains in good proportions 
more of the elements needed for egg pro- 
duction than any other food.—American 
Cultivator. 
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SLUICEWAYS UNDER ROADS. 


IN mending highwaysit is often necessary 
at low places in the road to make bridges 
or sluiceways for water to pass from one 
side of the roadbed to the other. These 
bridges are expensive and soon need to be 
replaced. A much better way is wherever 
possible to sink a drain under the road 
three feet deep, with a good outlet on the 
lower side. If the outlet is good, the drain 
will never need renewal, and it need not be 
made large enough to at once carry off the 
water that comes in spring floods. We have 
known ponds to form on the upper side of 
the road fora day or two, but usually at 
night the lower temperature will lessen the 
flow so that tbe surface will be bare in the 
morning. Such flooding is a benefit rather 
than an injury to the land, and not hurtful 


in early soring to any crop.—American 
Cultivator. 





























Extract of Beef. | 


Do you want acup of) 
BEEF TEA? See that it is} 
made from the GENUINE. 
Incomparably the hest. | 
Pure, palatable, refresh- | 
} ing. Dhissolves clearly. | 
See Baron Liebig’s 


Lishig COMPANY'S 





isignature in blue s © 


on each label, thus: 











SPRING) 


According to the Medical Almanac, is the time to clean the system, 


as well as the house. 
medicines. 


“Gentle Spring” is far gentler than their Spring 
Suppose now, instead of taking a dose for the stomach, 


that ourevery-day house cleaner, the blood, was purified as nature does 


it—with the air we breathe ? 


Suppose for this purpose you should 


take Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Compounp OxycEn, which is common air, 


enriched with oxygen, and magnetized ? 


ends. 


This done, supposition 


That this will purify the blood, heal the lungs, and quiet the 


nerves, is as easy of demonstration as that water will quench thirst. 


If you are sick, or run down, try CompounD OxycEN. 


You will 


miss the taste and the trace of the Spring medicine, but a better result 


will be yours. We have over 


60,000 carefully recorded cases. 


Some of them are printed in a book of 200 pages, which we send 


free to any one requesting it. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


120 9 Gutter St., San Francisco,Cal. 864 Broadway, New York. 
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of American-grown hardy sorts. 
Japanese Maples 


And other Rare Plants, 


Parsons & Sons Co., 


LIMITED, 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 
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GERMAN PRUNE 
WEEDSPORT. 


fnastee about it. We can interest xn with proof of 
its value over any other Prune. ce of trees on 
application to 


WILEY & CO., Cayuga, N.Y. 
WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


tor Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggists, 








66 Church St., Toronto, Canada. 


GET THE BEST. 


SPECIAL FERTILIZERS 


J. FOR ALL CROPS.  —_——_ 





RAW BONE, 


Dissolved Slaughter House Bone, 
DRIED BLOOD AND CHEMICALS. 


DAVIDGE FERTILIZER CoO., 
121 Front Street, N, Y 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


DO NOT LOSE *A YEAR. 


Plant this Spring one 
of our strong bearing 
Vines and soon begin to 
qnyoy this luscious grape. 
Splendid! Delicious! Ex- 
cellent! are the excla- 
mations from those who 
have tested the Green 
Mountain, the earliest 











not misled into buying this gra 


Every genuine vine is sealed wit our trade mark seal as 
above. Send for circular, ar xiving fall fall “information, 
Agetits wanted in every Sta 


STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, 


New Canaan, Conn. 





HEADACHE 
AND 


LIVER TROUBLES 


“—. L. Down's HEALTH Exerciser. 












how using fe - Send for ill’a racctren: 


i. PTiowd lentil fe Phiysten! 
Wor ADE MARY Bast lath st, New York. 


YOUR 2 
PAIN Troors 
DIXON'S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 


Water will rnn from it pure andclean. It coversdouble 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 
times longer. Equally nseful for anyiron work. Send ate 
Circulars. Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


LEAKY 
ROOFS 


ARE SUBSTANTIALLY MENDED 
WITH 


VAN ORDEN’S ROOF COATING, 


60c. gallon; 30 gallons or more DELIVERED 
FREE of freight charges anywhere in United 
States or Canada, with simple instructions how to 
permanently mend or coat all kinds of roofs. 

Refer to R. Hoe & Coa., Harper Bros., 
Lorillard & Co., and 9,000 roofs from 10 to 
22 years old. 


Plastic-Slate Roofing and Paving Co., 
who not only sell the material, but will contract to 
put on roofs anywhere in United States, with respon- 
sible guarantee for 3,5 or 10 years. Correspondence 
invited. Describe your roof. Estimates free. 

110 JOHN ST., N. Y. 


‘SUPERIOR FERTILIZERS. 


A Word ‘to Farmers. 


BIG CROPS WANTED. 


Only One Way to Secure Them. 
NO TIME TOB BE LOST. 


THE READ FERTILIZER COMPANY, 


88 Wall Street, New York, 
are now prepared with a Fresh Stock 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE, 
Adapted to the growth of 
Corn, Petatoes, Vegetables, 
{2 And all other Crops._2t 
CataJogues with eight pages of testimonials sent free. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


HAS 


1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA, 
FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TIME AND TERMS. 


For Tickets_and Information about Routes and 
Travei in the West, address 
F. Il. WHITNEY, 
G.P.& T. A.G.N. RY., St. Paul, Minn, 
For Maps and Information Concerning Land, address 
W. W. BRADEN, 
Land Commissioner, St. Paul. Minn, 


SEEDS. 


My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE is now read 
= mailed free to all applicants. It contains all 
the leading and most popular sorts of 


VEGETABLE, FARM, 


4xD 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


Besides all the desirable noveities of last season, and 
nearly everything else in my line of business. 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East 19th Street, New York (itv 
a Catalogue & Prices ot * Hartman” Figen Wire 


— > Lay Bs re for Lawns, Cemeteries, Farms. 
ete., wri M'F’G. CO., Beaver Falls, Penn 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
ng Poster. Rg of 





A cream of tartar Baki 
all in all in leavening + == nena States 
Cperenet eae =. Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition,.also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 











HUMBER 
CYCLES. 


ABSOLUTELY THE BEST. 


SCHOVERLING. DALY & GALES 
302 BROADWAY YORK 


NEW 








ARCHITECT, 
- JOSEPH M. DUNN, 
Rooms 18 and 14 Madison Square Bank Building. 
1122 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FINE LINE 


ring N | 


MEN At BOYS. 
Prices Moderate. 


DEVLIN & C0,, 


44 EAST 14th STREET, 


UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings 


IMPORTERS AND DIAMONDS 


CUTTERS OF 


AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 
FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 
IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 
Goods sent for Selection to Responsible Parties. 


58 Nassau St. and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
DUTCH 


Cocoa PROCESS 


are “Treated with Carbonate of Soda, Eee 
Potash or Bicarbonate of Soda 


The use of chemicals can be readily 
detected by the peculiar odor from pont 
opened packages, and also from a glass 
of water in which a small quantity of 
chemically treated cocoa has been placed 
and allowed to remain for several days. 


For more than One Hundred Years 
the house of Walter Baker’ & Co. . 
have made their Cocoa Preparations 
ABSOLUTELY PURE, using NO 
Patent Process, Alkalies, or Dyes. . 


_W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, — 











MADE BY THE 














THE 1NDEP 








Scone 


SMITH 


The Famous oi Range 


WITH 4 POWERFUL BURNERS. | 


Ww sete doe Phra 
pi geen 


48 to 54 Union Street, Boston, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS OIL RANGE. 


Ma foe ight sun summer HEE or strong. or 


iG 





and we can put you in the way of 
eountry you live. | 


4 


& ANTHONY STOVE co., 











EACH 
Atlantic 


THIS IS SOMETHING THAT EVERYBODY NEEDS. 


SHIPMAN’S COMMON-SENSE SELF BINDER. 


It preserves or_ loose sheets from 
torn, or soiled. Yeck nem r be bound received 
have ve ofexted ‘is binder. A Peet ¢ can ’ 
as a number. them suitable for kinds of law papers or com- 
mercial blanks. Each binder hold six numbers of the regular month- 
lies, and fifty-two yf 


SPECIAL PRC B Guctaging dofivery cht pResase in the U.S8.). 


oe for Lippincott’ Christian Herald..............+++ a 
ae onthly, Babyhood, Forum, - Puck, Judge...........-.eees-eeee un 
soap etibioss Se ad ne gg ee 
Month iy Chautauqua tian Union, Golden s, In- 
Godey’s, db iting, Overlan dependent, Scientific eri- 
omthiy, a ek ees Ee FSR eT 1.00 
St. Nicholas piyetebedee gowtbowenes ao Weekly, i, ®- 
Harper’s oang Peop! mo- e’s, Harper’s 4 
3 Monthly........ setae oh Companion, Once a Week..... 1.00 
No. 129, 12x9, Life, London 
and 5 mg laren, Special prices to liabraries, for large 
Ww 
sand J forme quantities or extra bindings. 


ASA L. SHIPMAN’S | SONS, Established 1837. 


EACH 





10 MURRAY 8ST., NEW YORK, 
Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 








THE PILGRIM. 
Built on Honor. 


The most POPULAR WHEEL on the 
market, and in every way worthy the 
ATTENTION of all BUYERS. 


AN HONEST GUARANTEE GIVEN. 


Fitted with Pneumatic and Cushion tires. 


Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SUITS 
FOR SPRING. 


A young man’s Suit from 
any of our popular light 
cheviots and fancy cassi- 
meres made with a three or 
four button cutaway sack, 
seems about the right thing, 
12 to 22 dollars. Some pre- 
fer a straight front sack, 
others again like the double 
breasted coat, 12 to 18 dol- 
lars. 

We make all these styles 





in gray, brown and tan 
shades, as well as black 
and blue. 

HACKETT, 


CARHART & CO., 
Broadway and Canal Street, 
NEW YORK. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THz INDEPENDENT who 
would tike to have a specimen prvets Ange ere 








The Improved 


“Waterbury” 


An all-round hand camera.’ A 
sort of general utility machine. 
It’s great. 
Send for descriptive catalogue. 
Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 








Gareatservic, 190 § AON G AGENCY. Boston 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
ARE YOU GOING ABROAD? 


A series of personally conducted parties will jeave 
New York, April 2th, May 18th, July 6th and 2th, 
traveling expenses included, first-class. 
NORWAY, SWEDEN AND RUSSIA TOUR 
leaves June 9th on “ AUGUSTA VICTORIA.” 
Send for programmes. 
E. M. JENKINS, 257 Broadway, N. Y. 


Direct Fast Express Route 


TQ THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York to Genoa in less than Eleven Days 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 8. 8. CO. 


DIRECT ROUTE TO RIVIERA AND ITALY, 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 
Avoiding the Northern Latitudes of the At- 
lantic,the Channel Crossing,long R.R. rides. 


Tre ! fine, fast steamers FULDA and WERRA will 
sail from NEW eee ~ RIBS ALTAR and GENOA 
as follows: FULDA. ~ roe May 7; FUL- 
DA, May 28; WE RRA, Se UL ‘A; July 2. 
= for the n lakes 
Tyrol, a this route the most direct, easiest,’ 3 











comf ble. Switzerland can be reached in 
hours from Gen 

For full information in regard to these trips apply to 
OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, N.Y. 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 


SPECIAL FEATURE! SELECT PARTIES. 
Organized _ 1882. Sor “Itinerary” address, 
HOWARD S. PAINE, A.M., M.D. we (Ay N. Y. 


EXCURSIONS TO EUROPE $195. 


Program mmes now ronay, for Select Excursions to 
Euro Best ticket tacilities. op gd ocean 
berths i by lines at et rates. Send for “ Tourist 


GAZE & SONS. 
9401} Broadway. New York. 
hternational Tourist A, 
1893. (Est. 











tor Worl ’s ‘eRumbian E Exp 
A MODEL RAILWAY. 
“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 

Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 

Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 


nts 
-) 








For safe ui; track and 
efficient service it hae ne fag equal." ponents 7 
Any Railway ie he will sell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 





aunt Soo SeeaRean te = ma & 
postal card, the name a’ SressLt. 
which 1 he would = the paper sent. 


no better line on the American Contin: 
ore te no SS. ee Bh Sy _ 
& Quincy RR. Chicas, 1 





nines KB 





PERRIN 1S. 












VA IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE. 


THE WORLD'S SA! SANITARIUM 
And All-Year-Round Pleasure Resort, reached only via this 
fey Sublime oe Sooners ery, Daun to. 

from St oats, Reduced x 4 
its in tae U. 
justrated 









. April. 14, 1899, 
The Old Reliable, 


INDEMAN 


PIANOS. 


(Established 1837.) 
Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of highest 







excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate. Fo 
Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons, Piano Co., (7th 
Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 





F or Brides and 


Bridesmaids, 
Wedding Stationery. 


Correct forms and superior 
workmanship for Invitations, 
Announcements, Church and 
At Home Cards. 


| Wedding Presents. 


A large assortment of Silver. 
ware in handsome and appro- 
priate cases in both useful 
and inexpensive combina- 
tions. 


Souvenirs for Bridesmaids, 


Brooches, Bracelets, Bonnet 
Pins and Rings of Novel and 
fitting designs. 


TIFFANY & CO, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





B.& & EL. OHAM, 


sHaw, APPL APPLIN 6 co. 


ULPIT 
P SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury %t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


om ant FOR CATARRH, 


| ) 








rz 










z= | Established 1780 


AVE MH SAN wip. 


CATAR RE 





25 Cents a Bottle by all Drugzists. 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
wN 








Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
191 Lake S8t., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
gating 


— Austri: 
and tennial eanibition, 


CALIFORNIA 


And all Paclfic Coast and Puge 
Sound points are reached quickly 
and comfortably by the Chicago 
Union Pacific & Northwester 
Line. Solid Vestibuled Trains of 
Palace Sleeping Cars, Free Re 
clining Chair Cars and Super 
Dining Cars are run through frow 
Chicago to Portland, Oregot 
with Pullman Drawing-Root 
Sleeping Cars through to Salq 
Francisco without change. Dit 
ing Cars serve all meals en route 
Tourist Sleeping Cars, providivf 
completely equipped berths at 
nominal price, are also run be 
tween Chicago and San Francis¢4 
without change. Be sure th@ 
your tickets read via the Chica 
& Northwestern, Union Pacifi 
and Southern Pacific Railways. 


Avely to may Ticket Agent for tickets and full i 
W, A. TH 


Gen’l rea fe & Tkt. Agt. Chicago & North-We 

















































48 Gown Srecer NEAR Fouron Sreeet. 





Ry. F.NS. 1-9, CHICAGO, I 




























